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higher education has 
significant role play the 
graduate school during the sixth decade 
the century. the pace setter for 


the enterprise. Much depends upon its 
effectiveness during this critical period 
when college and university enrollments 
will climbing unprecedented 
high. This vast horde will require more 
instruction, more guidance and more 
wise leadership than any previous gener- 
ation students. Despite statements 
the contrary, crisis has developed 
which can only met revitalized 
graduate education program. 

College teaching the most critical 
area but provision for other professions, 
all which will expanding during 
this decade, also crucial need and 
the university graduate school that has 

Adapted from the introductory chapter 
GRADUATE EDUCATION: 
AND PROGRAM, Harper and Brothers 


and appear November, Used 
permission, 


the responsibility for setting the tone 
professional, well undergraduate 
teaching. Medicine, law, science, engi- 
neering, nursing, business administration, 
and host other professions, are in- 
creasingly requiring graduate work—the 
graduate doctor’s degree for the teacher 
the professional Many profes- 
sional schools give their own graduate 
degrees but this unfortunate. Some 
the stronger universities have successful- 
resisted this pressure and vigorous, 
well-organized and effective graduate 
program will, time, hoped, bring 
back under the umbrella one univer- 
sity—wide graduate college all phases 
advanced work. 

While the teaching profession needs 
now twice many Ph.D. holders are 
being produced, the pressure from gov- 
ernment, business and industry less 
severe. The more than four thousand in- 
dustrial laboratories the country and 
vast research programs conducted the 
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government must have more and more 
men and women with maximum train- 
ing, not only science and technology 
but economics, management, psychol- 
ogy and other fields. example 
the growth industrial research ac- 
tivities, will suffice cite the figures 
given the preface the tenth edition 
“Industrial Research Laboratories 
the United The first edition 
(1921) listed 290 companies—the tenth, 
4,060 companies operating 4,834 
tories. 

The graduate schools are grappling 
with triple-headed monster—the re- 
search needs the country; one repre- 
sented the demands for educating 
teachers, another the requirement 
that they produce pure scientists and the 
third the clamors for almost limit- 
less number applied scientists from 
business, industry and government. 
far cry from the day when the depart- 
ment advanced studies the gradu- 
ate schools were held responsible for 
handful students who wanted pro- 
ceed beyond the first degree. only 
within the last half century that graduate 
education has become major division 
the university. 

Next the junior college, the gradu- 
ate school the youngest the orga- 
nized segments higher education. The 
first American university adopt the 
German idea research and add 
the college, which was derived from 
the British, was Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. This spread slowly. With the excep- 
tion few the best endowed and 
most advanced universities, graduate 
and research programs were limited. 
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was not until after World War that the 
conception the modern university be- 
gan shape the course things come 
university education. 1926 the 
number graduate students was less 
than one-fifth the number 1958 and 
the number earned doctorates 1926 
less than one-sixth the number 1958. 
is, therefore, exaggeration say 
that was less than fifty years ago that 
graduate education became problem 
any magnitude from the standpoint 
the numbers students tne de- 
mands for its products. 

The explosion interest occurred 
after 1945. The dramatic demonstration 
the magic scientific research was 
the discovery atomic fission. Govern- 
ment funds financed but was univer- 
sity scientists that actually performed 
what, most people, was modern 
miracle. suggested also industry the 
possibilities research adequately 
supported. Thus, from minor enter- 
prise before World War research 
the last decade has become one the 
major industries the country. has 
developed rapidly that has caught 
the graduate schools off guard. 

This accounts for the fact that the 
largest single unfilled need the Ameri- 
can economy for more and better 
scientists, more and better researchers 
and more adequate support for educat- 
ing them. Not only economic and edu- 
cational needs require but recog- 
nized essential long-range defense 
needs well. Top future leadership 
all phases American life—economic, 
scientific, political and industrial—will 
require more than the first degree. Those 
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who aspire positions influence and 
constructive leadership will move into 
graduate schools, they are prepared 
receive them and give them the 
proper instruction. This means that the 
graduate schools are the brink the 
largest expansion their history. 

planning for the future higher 
education the emphasis has been the 
expansion undergraduate enrollments 
and the ways meeting their needs, 
whereas the most critical area from every 
standpoint the graduate school. Much 
has been said about the shortage 
teachers and the need for larger output 
Ph.D. graduates, but relatively little 
concrete and constructive planning has 
been done see that the graduate 
school needs are met. The passage the 
National Defense Education Act, indi- 
cates recognition, the part the 
federal government, the needs for 
graduate students and the Woodrow 
Wilson funds contributed the Philan- 
thropic Foundations evidence that 
private agencies are ready assist, but 
the planning the part the educators 
for new and revitalized educational 
program has been disappointing. 

some quarters argued that the 
need for college and university teachers 
grossly exaggerated. begin with, 
attention called the fact that the 
President’s Commission was error 
suggesting that 300,000 “teaching fac- 
ulty” would needed 1960. proof 
the fact that there were only 200,000 
1958 cited. Its validity based the 
assumption that the colleges and univer- 
sities were adequately staffed that 
year. All reports studies indicate that 
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1958 faculty-student ratio had de- 
creased and particularly the ratio ade- 
quately trained staff total faculty had 
dropped markedly. 

Beginning with essentially false as- 
sumption, the author “Graduate Ed- 
ucation the United States” projects 
estimates needs based upon the ratios 
dents and concludes that there 
crisis, only problem. Certain basic facts 
are ignored. First, relatively few institu- 
tions quality have low ratio one 
teaching staff member even 
students and the small prestige col- 
leges and universities have more than 
one students, and these are the 
institutions that can attract the Ph.D. 
graduates. Many institutions consider 
ratio one eight, ten twelve stu- 
dents normal. juggling the ratio 
teachers students one can come out 
with any figure that may desired but 
unrealistic. 

Everyone aware the fact that the 
percentage Ph.D.’s college and uni- 
versity staffs has dropped sharply since 
1950 and continuing drop, when 
what sorely needed sharp rise 
the preparation teachers with maxi- 
mum training, view the really sig- 
nificant issues that face the United 
States the 

The reference one teacher 
students may “grass roots arithme- 
but not realistic statistics. 
view the amount research expected 
university professors and the in. 
crease the number graduate stu- 
dents, the ratio teachers students 
should rising just maintain the 
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quality instructional services and 
one should willing settle for the 
status with respect quality. 
must not only care for greater numbers 
students but must also improve the 
quality instruction. the matter 
quality there .consensus not only 
among educators but the lay public. 
shall see later section, the 
number doctorates not true index 
the number degree holders quali- 
fied for classroom teaching. While the 
report for 1958 showed only 4,000 the 
9,000 Ph.D. graduates took positions 
business, industry and government, 


leaving 5,000 enter educational work, 
what not recognized that many who 
pursue educational career not be- 
come college teachers. For example, 
18% all doctorates 1958 were 
professional education, and many 
these went into administrative positions 


the public schools. Likewise, agri- 
culture, many the doctorates into 
experiment stations which are part 
the land-grant college program but 
which not involve teaching. Also doc- 
torates such subjects anatomy, bac- 
teriology, biochemistry, entomology, etc. 
into research mainly medical cen- 
ters. 

These facts have not been taken into 
account sufficiently reckoning the 
number available for college teaching 
positions. Furthermore, much the in- 
crease the number doctorates pro- 
duced recent years has come from 
agricultural, engineering medical sci- 
ence divisions. most previous studies 
this fact has not been brought out and 
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our efforts determine the need for 
increased supply doctorates. 

For example, the twelve-year peri- 
(1926-37) the average annual pro- 
duction doctorates all areas 
engineering including aeronautical, me- 
chanical, civil, electrical, chemical and 
others was 46.5, whereas 1958 the fig- 
ure was 64.6. Presumably most these 
enter schools engineering but until re- 
cently those schools did not ordinarily 
require doctorates. This but another 
way saying that the same percentage 
doctorates university faculties will 
not far did fifteen twenty 
years ago because new subject fields 
the university complex are requiring 
doctorates for their teaching staff. Other 
fields than engineering are also develop- 
ing the same direction with the result 
that the proportion doctorates left 
man the regular college classrooms 
dropping rapidly. 

Somewhat related these considera- 
tions are the growing demands the 
junior community colleges, which be- 
gan the turn the century and now 
enroll twice many students the 
graduate schools. reported that 
about ten percent the faculties 
these institutions hold the doctor’s de- 
gree. The inference recent study was 
that this sufficient and that the en- 
rollments these institutions increase, 
will tend reduce the number 
Ph.D.’s required staff higher educa- 
tion. The fact is, that the reason why the 
two-year institutions have few teach- 
ers with maximum training that they 
are not available. High schools are more 
and more requiring the master’s degree 


short time until all secondary school 
teachers will required have the first 
graduate degree before securing per- 
manent appointment. the light this 
fact, junior and community colleges will 
doubtless require least twenty-five 
percent its staff have the doctorate 
soon they are available, and this 
desirable since more than one-half the 
graduates these institutions now 
transfer advanced work. move 
increase from ten twenty-five percent 
the number Ph.D.’s these institu- 
tions would greatly increase the demand 
for doctorates. Thus, the expansion 
the two-year colleges will increase, 
rather than diminish, the demand the 
graduate schools. 

any realistic consideration the 
demands for graduate work number 
counted for the plans meet them. 
First, there the growing demand the 
public for better and better trained 
the beginning this cen- 
tury graduate two-year normal 
school was deemed well qualified 
teach the elementary school. Indeed, 
vast number the teachers then em- 
ployed had much less than that—a first, 
second third grade certificate which 
was secured examination. The certifi- 
cate examinations have passed, the two 
year normal school longer exists. 
four year college course now considered 
the minimum qualification for teaching 
the modern elementary school. Most 
normal schools years ago are now 
state colleges universities that give 
not only the bachelor’s but the master’s 
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degree. Some now grant the Doctor 
Education degree. All along the line 
the trend upward. 

The Ph.D. degree until recently was 
considered the termination formal 
university education. the highest de- 
gree awarded date but many the 
stronger universities the demand for 
pose serious problem. Post-doctoral 
fellowships are now common major 
universities and the demand for work be- 
yond the Ph.D. its infancy. Within 
another decade this will expand until 
special provision will have made 
universities meet it. will devolve 
upon the graduate schools plan these 
provisions, perhaps collaboration with 
the professional schools. 

every area the demand for more 
and better training characterizes Ameri- 
can society. Doctors and lawyers, for- 
merly apprenticed practitioner for 
year two, could take examinations 
and thus admitted the profession. 
Now, college degree usually essential 
for admission the professional school. 
Then, three four years intensive 
training are required before admission 
the state examination permitted. 
addition, medicine three five years’ 
internships and residencies are required 
before one admitted specialty board 
examinations which qualify them sur- 
geons, internists, gynecologists pedi- 
atricians. 

not inconceivable that before the 
end this century the program ad- 
vanced studies the universities all 
areas will follow the lead medicine. 


The Ph.D. degree may followed 
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two, three more years post-doctoral 
work preparation for posts requiring 
that perspective that the future need for 
graduate education should 
sidered. Graduate faculties and councils 
will naturally looked for leader- 
ship this development. The imagina- 
tive and creative abilities which they 
have exhibited scientists and scholars 
will need focused the long-range 
needs and developments which the fu- 
ture will surely require. 

But the expansion upward not the 
only problem that will need re- 
viewed, studied and solved univer- 
sities through their graduate faculties. 
situation that has troubled thoughtful 
educators for some years results from the 
demands industry and government 
universities for types research that 
should performed agencies other 
than other English-speak- 
ing countries there are independent 
agencies supported industry which 
conduct researches that the universities 
here are called perform. Britain 
ment Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search); India and South Africa the 
(Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research). Other Common- 
wealth countries have similar agencies. 
addition, Britain now has ten colleges 
advanced technology which train tech- 
nologists and conduct researches for 
business and industry. Europe such 
activities are carried Research In- 
stitutes. 

the United States the Mellon Insti- 
tute, the Southern Research Institute, the 
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Stanford Research Institute, and the 
Southwest Research Institute perform 
much the same function the depart- 
ments and councils referred above. 
addition, the larger industries, and some 
the smaller ones, have research labo- 
ratories their own through which 
many their research needs are met. 

Despite the work the institutes and 
the independent and industrial labora- 
tories, great the need for research 
that the universities are called help 
out. Someone has suggested that the di- 
rection university research longer 
determined the universities but 
outside pressures. The government 
actually provides most the funds that 
support their research activities but 
business and industry also seek help from 
these institutions. More than half the 
budgets some universities are for re- 
search which provided outside 
agencies. 

Unquestionably, the situation should 
examined with care and some policy 
developed that will insure the integrity 
the universities institutions 
higher learning rather than research 
stations for governmental, industrial and 
commercial agencies. Initiative such 
review and study would seem the 
responsibility the graduate schools but 
yet, there organization that can 
speak for graduate education whole. 
Studies can and should made each 
campus but these obviously could not es- 
tablish national policy that might serve 
guide for all institutions that engage 
contract research. 

varied assortment other prob- 
lems such recruitment, articulation 
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graduate and undergraduate work, prep- 
aration college teachers, and the 
whole gamut graduate school methods 
procedures and results await considera- 
tion and action the graduate school. 
They are cited here indicate how great 
the opportunity and responsibility this 
segment higher education are. These 
examples illustrate how strategic the role 
the graduate school has become. 
meet the responsibilities and exploit 
the opportunities are too great task 
entrusted part-time faculty pre- 
sided over dean who has author- 
ity. 

With all the shortcomings its or- 
ganization and its procedures the 
graduate school has achieved unique 
place among the schools the universi- 
ties. Its graduates, the Ph.D. holders, 
occupy position prestige that cannot 
matched those other divisions. 
Whether that they are relatively 
rare that they command attention, that 
they have taken long win the cov- 
eted prize, whether the whole their 
achievements have been outstanding 
command that respect, would 
difficult say. Perhaps all three factors 
have contributed the result. Hence, 
with all the criticisms these divisions 
our universities, which will appear 
subsequent chapters, the author not 
unaware their virtues well 
their weaknesses. 

Not only higher education but the 
whole American economy owes great 
debt the graduate schools and their 
products for they which have made 
This, 
turn, has been responsible for the great 


economic and industrial progress the 
past century. Science, which began at- 
tract attention before the middle the 
19th Century, established laboratories 
for research, and technology, which fol- 
lowed shortly afterwards, added these 
facilities. They marked turning point 
university education for they introduced 
the empirical method learning and 
the pioneering spirit into scholarship. 
Scientists and technologists emphasized 
early the search for knowledge. They be- 
came the real pioneers the new type 
higher learning, which bent upon 
pushing back the frontiers knowledge. 
This the motivation modern re- 
search and graduate work. 

There were, tourse, many research 
scholars, working away their ivory 
towers, before the advent science and 
technology, but their efforts this area 
were not recognized the university 
part its There were 
graduate schools until after science and 
technology had become integral parts 
universities for was not until then that 
research was recognized essential 
university activity. 

Harvard established graduate school 
1872. Johns Hopkins, founded 
1876, with major emphasis upon re- 
search from the beginning, and Chicago, 
opening 1891, (the first institution 
announce through its president that 
among its purposes teaching was second- 
ary research), were among the pio- 
neers. Departments advanced studies, 
and the graduate schools that developed 
from them these and other universities 
have carried the torch for this new activ- 
ity the university and the higher 
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learning. Though less than 100 years old 
organized university activity, grad- 
uate education and research have, 
that period, probably influenced the life 
society more than any other one divi- 
sion the university because has stim- 
ulated the professional schools, govern- 
ment, business and industry emphasize 
research means progress. The 
spirit inquiry, investigation and dis- 
covery, which was responsible for the in- 
dustrial revolution the Cen- 
tury, antedated the development 
graduate and research work but the 
crystallization this spirit into insti- 
tution, the graduate school, consciously 
devoted fostering research one 
its chief purposes, was the contribution 
which higher education has made this 
revolutionary movement. Institutional- 
izing the concept “progress through 
discovery” universities responsible 
for new industry—research—which 


now $16,000,000,000.00 enterprise. 
The federal government alone 


ing nine billion dollars this year for re- 
search. 

These comments the significance 
graduate education and research are 
made with the hope that may provide 


perspective, framework within which 


assess its future role. The achieve- 
ments the past for which advanced 
studies and research have been responsi- 
ble are but token what may ex- 
pected the future. There little 
doubt that graduate education, which 
now accounts for less than ten percent 
the college and university population, 
will reach twenty twenty-five percent 
before the end the century. This 


based upon the theory that many able 
students who, for one reason another, 
are now lost higher education high 
school and college will identified, en- 
couraged and held the program, and 
that higher degree selection will 
exercised the future than the past. 

With this belief the future grad- 
uate education, one must view with some 
concern the present weaknesses the 
program, methods and procedures. Are 
graduate schools, organized and con- 
ducted, able meet the demands the 
future? 1959-60 the graduate school 
population had reached 305,000. What 
will 1975 1985? rose from 
less than 10,000 1910 more than 
300,000 1960. The overall college and 
university population that period in- 
creased less than tenfold, while the num- 
ber graduate students increased more 
than thirtyfold. 

With the growth graduate schools 
the problems will multiply. There will 
demand for putting graduate stu- 
dents rigorous and regular program 
like the medical law students. Those 
who drop out will risk not being able 
return because others will take their 
places. Such plan should not only pro- 
duce more scholars and scientists but 
better ones. The post-doctoral demands 
may mount faster than the pre-doctoral 
and meet them the graduate school 
procedures may have streamlined. 
may possible this without 
lowering standards. 

addition internal problems, mat- 
ters national policy with respect 
sponsored research, allowance for over- 
head costs contracts, the extent 
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which university faculty justified 
spending its time either government 
industrial projects, the relation 
graduate students research done un- 
der contract should explored. these 
and other national policy matters or- 
ganization representing all universities 
offering the Ph.D. degree should 
much more effective than any agency 
which now exists. 

Other problems more basic than any 
those mentioned far relate the 
whole structure higher education. Mr. 
McGrath suggests that the graduate 
school responsible for the decline 
the liberal arts. that true, has 
been engaged undermining its own 
foundations for all will agree that 
strong liberal arts college training es- 
sential preparation for graduate work. 
Mr. McGrath has had long and distin- 
guished career college teacher, college 
dean, university president and 
Commissioner Education. has long 
been thoughtful student American 
education. Without arguing the merits 
his contention, when such conclusion 
reached one with his long experi- 
ence and study our system, cannot 
ignored considered lightly. sug- 
gests the need for re-thinking the rela- 
tion the college the graduate and 
professional schools. 
schools have stake the college, too, 
for they depend upon provide the 
basic education needed all profes- 
sional students. Such study, ef- 
fective, would require representatives 
the college and the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools. 

Discontent has been expressed edu- 
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cational leaders all levels over the na- 
ture the dissertation and the speciali- 
zation which the Ph.D. requires. These 
considerations, and others, are always 
raised when teacher preparation dis- 
cussed. 

Complaint has also been voiced against 
the type dissertation subjects that are 
found particularly the humanistic- 
social studies fields. Too detailed and 
trivial scope, purpose, the type 
mental discipline required; too much 
emphasis facts and too little ideas 
and concepts; uninspiring 
matter, and unworthy the research 
required, for the highest academic 
award—the Ph.D. degree—are some 
the objections. few examples re- 
search topics for the doctorate will illus- 
trate. Comparison the Fore- 
thoughts Sixth-Grade Students Con- 
cerning the First Year Junior High 
School with Reality seen through their 
Afterthoughts the end the First 
Year Junior High School,” “Some 
Correlates Social “An 
Experimental Study Relative Depri- 
vation and Relative “An In- 
vestigation the Listening Proficiency 
“An Evaluation the 
Dale Carnegie Course and similar pro- 
grams Brooklyn College,” “Economic 
Decision making Hog Feeding—A 
New Approach” and “Distribution 
Empty Freight Cars.” 

Perhaps dissertations these sub- 
jects have some use but are they appro- 
priate topics for research the basis 
which the Ph.D. degree granted? 
they represent American 
learning? Are there basic issues the 
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social science areas that could provide 
more suitable topics for study and inves- 
tigation? What does research such 
subjects mean way contribution 
the students who engage it, 
test their intellectual abilities? One 
seeks vain for satisfactory philosophy 
graduate education into which such 
topics will fit. 

Weare living age when ideologi- 
cal conflict characteristic. Totalitari- 
anism, Nazism, Fascism, Communism, 
Socialism and Democracy have been de- 
bated constantly for fifty years. Two 
World Wars, the Korean Conflict, the 
founding the United Nations, revo- 
lution transportation, medicine 
(through discovery and use antibi- 
otics) and race relations—all these and 
many other social, economic and political 
changes have occurred this century 
and yet dissertation abstracts gave little 
hint that anything important has been 
taking place. our most capable scholars 


ignore what happening the world 
about them and find nothing more signif- 
icant engage their research efforts 
than subjects such those listed above, 
what the hope for the future? 

These young people are not responsi- 
ble for the situation. The educational 
system fault. More specifically, 
must largely the fault the leaders 
graduate education. the colleges 
have failed stimulate interest the 
great issues our time, still largely 
the responsibility the graduate schools, 
the products which constitute the col- 
lege teaching personnel. Surely the time 
has come for educational leadership 
forsake the narrow specialization es- 
sentially trivial subjects and begin 
direct the research efforts youth to- 
wards basic ideas, general concepts and 
issues that have relevance the modern 
world. entails revolutionary reforms 
graduate education, that will not 
impossible the present leadership 
convinced the need. 


CREATIVITY 


individual not creative vacuum. creative somewhere: 
environment. That environment will affect the degree his creativity. 
the other hand, the most “creative environment” the world 
cannot bring out creativity individual who just doesn’t have it. 


—Carnegie Corporation New York Quarterly (July, 1961) 
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WORD “RELIGION” here refers 
attitude and practice sincere 
devotion what supremely worthful, 
that is, reverential orientation toward 
what ultimate value. Such rever- 
ence possible only the awareness 
worthful source and aim existence 
which given and presented man 
rather than imagined willed into being 
him. Typical religious responses 
this awareness are thankfulness for the 
gift life, self-forgetful adoration, joy 
the contemplation the holy, benevo- 
lence other creatures, and willingness, 
necessary, suffer and sacrifice for 
the sake truth and right. 

Diametrically opposed religion 
which consists self-seeking 
orientation, founded upon the conviction 
that man himself the source values 
and the measure all things. The irre- 
ligious life directed toward the goals 
self-satisfaction, acquisition, security, 
and power and the establishment 
man independence all authority 
beyond himself. 

third orientation, which may 
called “idolatry,” stands intermediate be- 
tween religion and irreligion and par- 
takes the nature both. may de- 


This article adapted from the final 
chapter the author’s forthcoming book en- 
titled Education and the Common Good: 
Moral Philosophy the Curriculum, pub- 
lished Harper Brothers November). 


The Religious Element Education 


fined devotion toward that which 
less than supremely worthful. like 
religion centering loyalty beyond the 
self, but also like irreligion having 
misplaced point reference for ultimate 

From this standpoint, can af- 
firmed that the central task education 
religious conversion. This not 
understood the conventional sense, 
securing commitment particular 
organized church acceptance one 
the traditional creeds. What meant 
the inner transformation purpose and 
motive from self-regarding irreligion and 
the idolatrous service limited goods 
reverent service the most high. Such 
conversion may well lead one institu- 
tional affiliation with others similar in- 
tention and the use certain verbal 
formulations faith, since the inward 
re-orientation needs some social and 
symbolic embodiment. Many outward 
expressions are suitable, the appropriate 
one any given case depending 
personality type and the social and cul- 
tural situation which the person lives. 

Whatever its visible forms, the impor- 
tant goal the re-directing life which 
takes place when person delivered 
from finite attachment and acquisitive- 
ness the active love the good. 
accomplish this change the supreme 
end all teaching and learning. All in- 
crease knowledge and skill which con- 
firm one the lust for autonomy loss, 
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not gain. From this standpoint much 
what taught and learned present-day 
education misses the mark. Studies which 
increase the power exploit the earth 
and other people, which arm one for the 
struggle for privilege, which prepare one 
pursue his advantage more success- 
fully, destroy rather than edify person. 
The soverign test all education 
whether not religious, that is, 
whether not tends toward conver- 
sion the person unconditional com- 
mitment truth and right. 

This central religious task inherent 
all teaching, regardless the field 
study. the end which should govern 
literature, mechanical arts and 
modern dance, biochemistry and 
law. Every study, theoretical and ap- 
plied, elementary and advanced, formal 
and informal, appropriate vehicle 
for teaching the one fundamental lesson 
loyalty what true, excellent, and 
just. Every institution education—the 
home, the school, the church temple, 
the industrial shop laboratory, the 
museum library, the mass media—can 
instruction, engaged the one saving 
work emancipating mankind from 
bondage selfish desires and idolatrous 
attachments and directing them to- 
ward the life devotion that which 
their being and well-being alone are 
grounded. 

Thus “religion” not regarded 
primarily special subject study, 
parallel geography and physics, but 
through all special studies. sure, 
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religion field intellectual in- 
quiry and practical skill, and possi- 
ble and desirable give instruction 
religious history, philosophy, beliefs, and 
institutions well arrange for prac- 
tical experience religious affairs. But 
valuable these lessons may be, 
should not thought that such explicit 
religious education exhausts the obliga- 
tion teach religion even the prin- 
cipal part it. Religious faith relevant 
every aspect education and every 
subject study, and mediated 
through the whole life teaching and 
learning. 

The situation somewhat parallel 
the teaching logic and rhetoric. While 
these are properly regarded special 
subjects study, and are regularly 
taught separate disciplines, skill 
reasoning and the use language are 
also necessary aspect every other in- 
tellectual discipline. For example, 
teacher physics necessarily teaches 
logic and rhetoric, while one who teaches 
logic rhetoric special discipline 
does not necessarily teach physics. Right 
ordering and expression ideas task 
both for specialists and for everybody, 
especially for everybody. with re- 
ligious instruction. “Religion” im- 
portant and legitimate special study, but 
more important still the fact that in- 
struction every field promotes either 
autonomy reverence. 


our pluralistic society, constituted 
people with all kinds and shades 
religious belief and disbelief, the ad- 
vocacy religiously oriented education 
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presents serious difficulties. One obvious 
way out place education under the 
auspices organized religious institu- 
tions. This way has the advantage that 
the ideas and practices religion can 
infused throughout the instructional 
program without the confusions and 
restrictions imposed having take 
account number diverse religious 
traditions. Against this approach two 
principal objections must lodged. 
First, “religious” schools tend breed 
idolatry, identifying particular tra- 
dition with the ultimate. Young people 
come accept the religious forms and 
structures which they are taught the 
substance religion itself. the second 
place, sectarian schools lose the religious 
values implicit the confrontation and 
interplay different ways faith. 
Their students and teachers are not 
driven the deeper levels devotion 
which bridge (but not obliterate) the 
differences between traditions. They are 
likely neglect the fundamental lesson 
democratic faith, that prior all other 
commitments and uniting people 
many forms belief and practice, the 
common vocation love and serve truth, 
excellence, and justice. 

What, then, teaching religion 
public schools? this, one thing 
certain, namely, that official state re- 
ligion ought taught. This clear 
from the First Amendment the Fed- 
eral Constitution which the Congress 
denied the power make any “laws 
respecting establishment religion 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
Such regulation necessary the ulti- 
macy religion preserved. Since 
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government necessarily finite and fal- 
lible, cannot define the object ulti- 
mate loyalty. The state must “under 
God,” that is, subject the higher judg- 
ment righteousness-in-itself; the state 
never itself the true standard per- 
fection. Freedom religion essen- 
tial feature democracy, since the state 
not end but means. Such freedom 
also essential religion, because de- 
votion nature free response. Com- 
pulsory reverence self-contradictory 
idea. 

Since matters faith cannot and 
should not legislated, irreligion and 
idolatry well all forms religion 
have right exist democratic soci- 
ety. one should penalized co- 
erced because holds any particular 
view about the ultimate. course 
any way pleases, even though his re- 
ligious convictions require it. Some lines 
must drawn, the points where pub- 
lic safety and welfare are clearly endan- 
gered. Thus, persons fanatically com- 
mitted doctrines class warfare and 
subversion free institutions (Commu- 
nists, Fascists, racists) would have 
prevented the police power the 
democratic state from putting their ulti- 
mate commitments into practice. 
also would religious opponents medi- 
cal treatment normally have over- 
ruled when the public health was endan- 
gered neglect treatment. the 
mocracy when provisions are made for 
exempting conscientious objectors from 
military conscription. Having view the 
question national security, clear 
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that this contribution the practice 
freedom conscience can made only 
because the great majority citizens 
are willing bear arms defense 
their country. Conscience sometimes 
drives citizens certain actions—for ex- 
ample, non-payment taxes—which 
cannot condoned and against which 
sanctions must brought. Even such 
cases there may lessons learned 
from the non-conformists, and these may 
later times embodied new social 
regulations. belongs the open so- 
ciety not only give the widest practic- 
able freedom its members’ consciences, 
but also sensitive the social mes- 
sage which may contained the 
deeds prophets, seers, and reformers 
who now are caused suffer for their 
radical non-conformity. 

see then, that the duty the 
democratic state and its agencies, in- 
cluding the public schools, recognize 
and promote freedom religion. Gov- 
ernment not the arbiter faith. Yet 
not correct say that the state neu- 
tral with respect religion. While 
not within the province government 
determine who religious and who 
not, nor discriminate between the dif- 
ferent forms religion, irreligion, and 
idolatry, except where public security 
stake, the function the demo- 
cratic state persuade and encourage 
its citizens toward religious faith and 
away from irreligion and idolatry. They 
are not coerced penalized for 
failure religious, because given 
man judge the faith another 
and because compulsion incompatible 
with reverence. But the duty the state 
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promote religion (in the fundamental 
sense) remains. This not obligation 
support religious organizations such, 
but encourage the citizens life 
loyalty what supremely worthful. 

right for the agencies govern- 
ment democratic nation encour- 
age religion and discourage irreligion 
and idolatry because mature democracy 
itself founded religious faith. For 
government encourage irreligion, i.e., 
the spirit acquisitiveness and auton- 
omy its citizens, invite the dis- 
solution society, its preservation 
the cost enslavement. Democracy can 
thrive freedom and honor only 
religious basis, that is, only the as- 
sumption that the common standard and 
the goal are the pursuit truth and the 
perfecting justice. The people na- 
tion cannot neutral between self- 
interest and worth the criteria 
democratic life. The norm conduct 
either self-will rightness; cannot 
both (even though wish and worth 
often agree). Consequently, neither 
can citizens neutral between re- 
ligion and irreligion idolatry the 
conduct public life all its phases, 
including public education. 


then not right conclude from 
the Constitutional guarantee religious 
liberty that the public schools have 
business dealing with religion. The ques- 
tion fundamental 
cannot avoided. issue are the ruling 
presuppositions which affect everything 
which taught and learned. not 
purely private affair whether not 


person religious. Religion ultimate 
loyalty profoundly relevant public 
life, and the institutions public educa- 
tion ought promote actively and ex- 
plicitly: fact, from the standpoint 
mature democracy, the basic aim 
public education inculcate rever- 
ence, propagate true faith, and expose 
and oppose irreligion and idolatry. This 
the one crucial objective instruc- 
tion, comparison with which all accu- 
mulation knowledge and acquisition 
skill are insignificant, and through 
which alone these special accomplish- 
ments may made meaningful. The 
goal education the formation 
good character, whose measure the 
habit and attitude devotion. 

Public education can religious 
this sense without violating religious 
liberty and without teaching sectarian 
doctrines official public dogma. The 
content such public religious instruc- 
tion should twofold. First, every 
domain teaching the following essen- 
tials religious faith should empha- 
sized and demonstrated the teacher’s 
own outlook: That the world, man, and 
his culture are neither self-sufficient nor 
self-explanatory, but derived from given 
sources being, meaning, and value. 
That the supremely worthful not finite 
limited, but transcends all human 
comprehension and every human 
achievement. That the life selfish am- 
bition, the struggle for autonomy, acqui- 
sition, and success, and attachment 
finite goods lead the end misery, 
conflict, guilt, despair, boredom, and 
frustration. That every individual has 
personal calling turn from following 
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after desire life loving and grate- 
ful dedication what ultimate 
worth. 

Second, these fundamentals faith 
should brought into relation with the 
historical patterns faith the civilized 
tradition. The many ways which re- 
ligious faith has been expressed should 
recognized. But first each student 
should taught understand and ap- 
preciate the religious tradition which 
was reared, and see how may 
used maturely and responsibly ve- 
hicle for ultimate devotion. Included 
among these religious traditions should 
ones protest well affirmation. 
Thus, many critics religion—self- 
styled atheists and freethinkers—are fre- 
quently more devoted ultimate truth 
and righteousness than are the nominal 
adherents the more traditional re- 
ligions. public education, then, the in- 
itial aim instruction the religious 
heritage help adherents each tra- 
dition—Christians, Jews, Muslims, Ethi- 
cal Culturists, Religious Naturalists, and 
all the others—to realize the full the 
resources for the embodiment reli- 
gious faith available their tradition. 

Along with this deepening faith 
through each student’s 
should broadening perspective 
through continuing conversations with 
persons other traditions. should 
never assumed that all the histori- 
cal religions are equally good nor that 
person should always remain within the 
tradition which was born. Religions 
differ greatly the power and purity 
the devotion they evoke. entirely 
within the province public schools not 
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only see that students are correctly 
informed about religious matters, but 
also provide setting which older 
young people may learn recognize and 
sift out irreligious and idolatrous tend- 
encies and perversions the various for- 
mal religious systems mankind. They 
knowledge and power discriminative 
judgment that each person will length 
competent choose for himself the 
forms belief, celebration, and con- 
duct which best express and sustain the 
dedicated life. 

Religion not matter for uncritical 
acquiescence, nor are religious traditions 
simply accepted rejected. all 
the concerns life, religion the one 
which supremely calls for active inquiry, 
growing insight, and continual redefini- 
tion and decision. out fear ignor- 
ance any real consideration religion 
excluded from the school curriculum, 
the educational program 
emasculated and trivialized and the 
school fails its central educative mis- 
sion. Worse than that, religiously steri- 
lized schools actively spread the deadly 
virus autonomy and irreverence, for 
the absence any reference the 
claims faith its historic expres- 
sions communicates the idea that they 
are unimportant least irrelevant 
whatever studied school. remov- 
ing the wide segments knowledge and 
skill with which the school ordinarily 
deals from all explicit relation religion, 
the meaning religion falsified, 
making specialized concern, thus 
robbing its essential comprehen- 
siveness, and school studies become oc- 
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casions for propagating the gospel 
autonomy and self-sufficiency. 


easy understand how zeal for 
public harmony religiously plural so- 
ciety has led the secularization 
American public schools. Since not 
possible—or perhaps even desirable—for 
everyone agree the forms 
gion, concluded that the common 
schools must exclude religion altogether. 
support this position the famous 
Jeffersonian doctrine the “wall sep- 
aration” between church and state 
regularly invoked. While this absolutistic 
approach eliminates some difficulties, 
does the expense fundamental 
educational and democratic values. The 
secularization public education has 
done serious not mortal damage the 
cause basic religion—though perhaps 
not that conventional nominal 
religion, which prospers well enough— 
and has delivered the nation over 
philosophy life which undermines the 
moral basis democratic civilization. 
enduring and progressive democracy 
rests common loyalty law truth 
and right which found and given, not 
constructed human decision, and for 
the propagation and health such de- 
mocracy educational system centered 
around this religious principle 
quired. The state and its agencies, in- 
cluding the public schools and colleges, 
can true the principle religious 
liberty without giving their primary 
obligation promote the religious life, 
the fundamental sense reverent 
devotion, Freedom religion itself 
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religious principle, since rests the 
conviction that man, group men, 
institution can claim final and authori- 
tative knowledge, perfection, right- 
erected between religion and the state 
(and its schools), that wall will prove 
tomb which church, state, and 
schools will decay with civilization 
which has lost its soul. Schools which are 
purged all religious concerns become 
agencies for the propagation irreligion 
idolatry—for the feeding selfish am- 
bitions training for subservience 
secular utopias. religion understood 
its elemental sense, and not merely 
its sectarian expressions, entirely 
practicable for the public schools edu- 
cate religiously without violating any 
ideals religious freedom, without par- 
tisanship for any historical tradition, and 
without transgressing the principle 
persuasion, not compulsion, all matters 
faith. 

the institutions public education 
fail teach for religious commitment 
and thereby both make education per- 
sonally superficial and effectually pro- 
mote irreligion idolatry, will nec- 
essary, for the well-being society, 
have the instruction the young car- 
ried non-public schools under the 
auspices religious organizations. Al- 
though such schools doubtless have cer- 
tain merit even under ideal conditions, 
they are neither religiously nor demo- 
public school system. Public schools, 
with young people from variety re- 
ligious backgrounds, provide the opti- 
mum setting for growth mutual under- 
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standing and for that continuing disci- 
plined dialogue which differences 
deepen insights and correct errors in- 
stead confirming prejudices and 
sharpening divisions. 
V 

For public schools able deal 
responsibly with religion, two conditions 
must met. First, teachers must prop- 
erly selected and prepared. teacher 
can communicate reverence does 
not have himself. The character the 
teacher prime importance. 
edge and skill are necessary, too, but 
they are subordinate the fundamental 
requirement personal devotion the 
good. addition religiously oriented 
character (whether not expressed 
conventional religious terms), every 
teacher should have working knowl- 
edge the major religious traditions 
mankind, well the principal 
idolatries. This requirement more 
unreasonable than expecting every teach- 
know broad outline the major 
forms political and economic organiza- 
tion and the principal types person- 
ality structure. teacher should 
need loss deal intelligently and 
fairly with most religious issues that 
might arise public schools plural- 
istic society, and every teacher can 
and ought prepared grasp the 
religious dimensions any subject 
study and use sectarian differences 
clarify issues and enrich the learning 
all. 

The second prerequisite for responsi- 
ble religious instruction public educa- 
tion strong teaching profession, which 
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can withstand the pressures organ- 
ized religion outside the schools and 
colleges. Religion everybody’s con- 
cern; official “religious” bodies have 
monopoly it. The greatest present bar 
mature religious orientation pub- 
lic education the assumption that the 
church and the synagogue are the only 
appropriate channels for religion, and 
that anything done about religion the 
schools must accomplished through 
these channels least with the official 
approval and sanction the recognized 
religious officials. Thus religion re- 
garded delicate subject, like sex, 
politics, economics, and all other really 
important matters about which people 
differ sharply and feel strongly, and 
which for those very reasons are 
greatest need careful study and co- 
operative inquiry. Students’ questions 
about religion are usually handled with 
the utmost caution and are referred 
back parents and ministers for answer- 
ing, for fear reactions representa- 
tives organized religion any treat- 
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Unless education aims elevating the motives men can find 


ment religious matters lay teachers 
another affiliation. The only cure for 
this crippling influence strong and 
independent organized teaching profes- 
sion, whose members 
against outside interference the per- 
formance their professional functions 
and who recognize and accept their re- 
sponsibility for dealing knowledgeably 
and impartially not only with the proxi- 
mate issues life but also with the ulti- 
mate concerns faith through which 
alone the particulars life gain their 
significance. 

This the one supreme purpose which 
unites all the lesser purposes educa- 
tion: engender reverence. Reverence 
the mark perfection character. 
Devotion what supremely worth- 
ful the one aim the curriculum, 
worked out all the special areas 
instruction. The quality life which 
springs from this ultimate commitment 
the soul democracy and the consum- 
mation education for the common 
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basic answer the division and troubles our 
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Moral Education—Its Purposes 


and Principles 
STEMPLE 


ITS analysis general educa- 
tion concerned with: 


Knowledge, understanding, and in- 
sights. 
Habits and skills. 
Attitudes and appreciations. 


Translating these fundamental outcomes 
general education into those moral 
and religious education can seen 
that all three involve the same outcomes 
with the difference that moral educa- 
tion primarily concerned with 
edge understanding good, with de- 


veloping morally approved habits, and 
the last involves attainment atti- 
tude proper and correct relationship 
with man and God. All objectives 
teaching are long time affairs, not some- 
thing that can attained day, but 
through continuous process from in- 
fancy maturity and even and 
through old age. outcome moral 
and religious education expected, 
product not by-product, indi- 
vidual with moral and noble character. 

Ideally education should impart inter- 
pretation, understanding, and knowledge 
life and the universe; the develop- 
ment beliefs; the effects these 
the progress mankind. Education 
should continuously strive develop 
individuals such habits constant self- 
evaluation, self-criticism; recognition, 


confession, and avoidance sin; and 
self-improvement. should become 
natural thing for educated person 
exemplify the things learned; walk 
the path mapped out; contribute 
constructive efforts religious and civic 
groups; maintain moral home and 
family life; illustrate favorably moral 
judgment, nobility thought, and gra- 
cious action; and always use digni- 
fied reverence toward sacred matters. 
The attitude all properly educated re- 
ligiously trained people should 
recognize the fatherhood God and 
the brotherhood man; feel that God 
exists and controls His universe through 
laws; believe that religion personal 
matter, requiring sound logic, careful 
analysis, and proper conclusion, that 
thing sense; act respectfully all 
moral affairs; want exceedingly 
make home and family wholesome 
unity; and above all feel that way 
understanding life was furnished 
through the teachings and sacrifice re- 
ligous men and women. There always 
possible weakness Bible teaching. 
Bias, ignorance, inflexibility, inadequacy, 
misinterpretation, and failure recog- 
nize its richness account for much this. 
Conventional values, that material 
taught something everyone should 
know, are too often emphasized the 
expense developmental values. 
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Sunday School and the home emphasis 
should placed what can and will 
result religious and moral learning. 
What one knows important all edu- 
cation. How one acts and behaves is, 
not more important, just important. 
Moral development important 
phase both religious and general 
education. One properly 
giously must moral. Religion usually 
part the drive that keeps person 
always walking the straight and nar- 
row for many the beating heart 
moral code. Only when has im- 
pelling motive right conduct and 
shaping ideals does moral code have 
value. That motive can self-esteem, 
self-pride, love for parents and dear 
ones, love for God. Training morals 
can done the contacts everyday 
life, the public schools, the home, 
and the church. All, circumstances 
are favorable, should effective. But 
the extent that morality religiously af- 
fected, only the home, and the church 
can expected legally active, and 
these two, unfortunately many 
cases, only the church assumes that duty. 
What morality? Conduct that has 
all cases good beneficial results con- 
sidered codes good conduct. That 
having occasional usual ultimate in- 
jurious results bad conduct. Children, 
inexperienced, often cannot know what 
ultimately expect. For such informa- 
tion they must depend those who 
know. Because the unity person, 
—physical, mental, social, moral—any- 
thing that affects one feature can easily 
affect the others. This information the 
experienced must convey the inex- 
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perienced. Morality simply living 
accord with what man has found best 
for all phases human life. re- 
sponse what society demands. 
child’s tendency live according his 
social surroundings. these are good 
then the child’s reactions are likely 
good. Therefore his social experiences 
home, the street, and school must 
have considerable influence the de- 
velopment his moral character. Much 
the constant misbehavior children 
due chronic irritation, frequent pun- 
ishment, starved body and spirit, and 
other harsh treatment. The worse the 
treatment the worse are the results. 
Moral behavior not gift handed 
down from elder younger—it de- 
velopment within each individual. That 
idea extremely important. what 
included moral behavior one need 
only recall the items the ten com- 
mandments (Exod. and Deut. 5). 
This was the first code, old civiliza- 
tion, clear and easily understood in- 
telligent people, and pertinent and 
meaningful today the day when 
first revealed. Other items gathered 
time has passed and appropriate today 
include such things 

Consideration and respect for others, 
their individual idiosyncrasies, differ- 
ences, and needs, 

Obedience law, rules, regulations; 
and respect for public and private 
property. 

Respect for constituted and for ex- 
perienced authority. 

Carefulness regard dangers, fire, 
disease, waste, destruction. 


Respect for honored custom and tra- 
ditions. 


Proper action regard coopera- 


tion and opposition—voting, decency, 
support. 

Respect for minorities, for application 
the Golden Rule. 

Honest effort the development 
personal 


Moral behavior matter growth, 
the result development from in- 
fancy on, each year bringing new and 
more complicated situations met, 
each acquiring new information, new 
habits, and new attitudes. Parents and 
teachers should aware all such ma- 
turing possibilities, but the children 
each age group will concerned mostly 
with the immediate demands and will 
taught accordingly. Education any 
sort like building brick structure. 
Each day’s contribution almost 
wholly imperceptible. 

Parents and teachers helping de- 
velop moral character will well re- 
member that “suffering 
quence,” the natural consequence 
wrong doing should the long run 
the most effective way learn right do- 
ing. hand against hot iron results 
burn. Children soon find that out and 
avoid hot irons. fall may result 
broken arm, therefore care should 
taken about indulging dangerous pas- 
times, Too much indulgence sweet 
and tempting foods can cause digestive 
upset. For something done wrong there 
will sometimes, especially persisted in, 
disagreeable payment make, And 
for things child does that are wrong 
there may natural penalty. Some 
this evident child through experi- 
ence, some through actual observation, 
some through vicarious means. Teachers 
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and parents should make all such oppor- 
tunities clear and effective. boy finding 
could steal shining attractive door 
knob did so, displayed his new posses- 
sion home, had explain how got 
it, and later that evening after dark had 
walk total four miles return the 
thing where belonged and explain the 
situation the owner. learned 
lesson has never forgotten. child 
finding that disorderliness results de- 
more thoughtful than one that merely 
scolded. Punishment, penalties, checks, 
consequences act serve deter- 
rents. Without such natural situations 
life itself could destroyed. Such 
painful reactions, children soon find, are 
very probably proportional the degree 
which law life broken. na- 
tural circumstances the results are in- 
escapable, sure, constant. There are 
natural consequence threats, the re- 
sults are persistent, and made worse 
repetition. Punishment judgment 
varying between forgiveness one time 
and severe treatment another, between 
thwarting and bribery, between scold- 
ing and petting, cause children have 
conflicting opinions regarding 
teachers’ and parents’ character. The use 
rules and varying penalties, from 
none severe, irritable, and there- 
fore, quite possibly harmful. Punishment 
natural consequence understood, 
inescapable, and reflectively per- 
ceived. Naturally such consequence can- 
not awaited. Experience must warn 
the inexperienced. 

‘Artificial penalties used criminal af- 
fairs are known be, very many 
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cases, quite ineffective. Modern social 
workers and criminologists have long 
recognized this and are experimenting 
and working with the problems re- 
form. Moral training home, school, 
and church not usually actively con- 
cerned with such people but with nor- 
mal boys and girls whose parents par- 
ticular and the public general want 
see grow into respectable men and 
women. The point emphasized 
that treatment artificial and un- 
reasonable nature poor instrument 
moral education. Parents are often 
much blame for the faults, delinquen- 
cies, and difficulties children the 
children themselves. Can men and 
women who not behave properly 
all occasions trusted lead children 
into perfect behavior? Incidentally, 
has been fairly well established that 
the causes juvenile delinquency are 
due one more the following: 
parental delinquency, parental imma- 
turity, lack parental unity, failure 
continuous guidance, social surround- 
ings, mental ability, emotional control. 
The harsh tones irrascible parent 
teacher asking child “be quiet!” 
gives evidence certain lack un- 
derstanding and sympathy for many 
childish non-comformities. How can 
child sit still quiet under all cir- 
cumstances prescribed his elders, 
parents, teachers? There such 
thing “conditioned response.” not 
impossible thing for parent 
teacher imagine just how she 
would feel under certain circumstances. 
course the displeasure parents, 
their scolding, their “use the rod,” are 
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certainly indicative erring child 
disapproval and sign natural con- 
sequence for his misbehavior. child 
would pretty stupid not realize 
that. But these parental displays are of- 
ten not the most reasonable reactions, 
though more less natural. They are 
barbarous, totalitarian nature, out 
harmony with the best modern ideas. 

offenses like theft, destruction 
property, the principle restitution 
should followed. group wild, 
thoughtless, bad boys sheer vandalism 
cut pieces tires and cushions 
parked automobile. After they were 
found guilty proper juvenile court 
procedure the judge imposed sentence 
restitution with money earned the 
boys, and gave curfew sentence con- 
finement their homes from P.M. 
every day for one year. This was 
sentence suffering the consequences 
and far better than being sent in- 
stitution, provided the parents realize 
their own responsibility for what the 
boys did and for what expected 
them good parents. the public 
schools are children from all sorts 
homes, varying from homes undisci- 
plined freedom homes the severest 
restraint. There are extreme cases where 
forcible prevention must used else 
serious bodily injury can possible. 
There are cases the other extreme 
where only word admonition will 
suffice. matters involving control 
extreme urges, particularly adolescent 
years, parents cannot neglect guiding 
and restraining safe guards. But char- 
acter education does not result with too 
closely guarded children. They must 
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learn self reliant, self dependent. 
wrong adds little the human worth. 
One must want good before good- 
ness possible. Example, activity, in- 
formation, admonition, that descend- 
ing order, are the ways moral and re- 
ligious education. 

Youngsters give considerable thought 
right and wrong, yet for them the dif- 
ference between the two very waver- 
ing line. Parents and teachers will 
well remember that this the case. 
Affected the child instinct, spon- 
taneity, ebullience, and his quick re- 
sponse social stimuli, most the acts 
children are unpremeditated, critical- 
undecided. The pre-adolescent 
neither moral immoral, unmoral. 
may passive and timid, not likely 
hard manage, and readily yields 
the moral code his parents and teach- 
ers impose. may very active and 
assertive, into everything, show off, 
sometimes obnoxious. let child re- 
main continuously either state bad, 
can lead the long run into very un- 
desirable traits. 

changing these characteristics and 
developing growing children into 
desirable personalities teachers and par- 
ents have choice two procedures, 
(1) teaching what desired direct 
method outlining codes, setting 
rules, and admonition; (2) teach- 
ing indirectly through child activity. 
Both have their place. One might infer 
from the Bible that the early character 
education was one prohibition, “thou- 
shalt-not,” use precepts, disciplinary 
measures. Yet not hard see that 
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many the crises old Hebraic days 
were filled with acts that taught the Jew 
lessons discipline has never for- 
got. modern days maxims, slogans, 
rules, and commandments are just re- 
petition old and useful plans. Unfor- 
tunately the direct method will not de- 
velop habits. fact dogmatic rules and 
doctrines accepted the early life 
child may, grows older and thinks 
for himself, bring doubt. One can say 
“Be good.” But that not enough. 
There must opportunity practice 
being good and see experience the 
consequences not being good. ac- 
tivity one gains understanding, sat- 
isfaction, and time habit. Thus char- 
acter education these modern times 
best accomplished through opportunity 
for proper action natural situation, 
keeping children aware what ex- 
pected; and governed reasoned be- 
havior, striving for perfection. reli- 
gious circumstances the example all 
goodness, Jesus, can set desire, de- 
termination, and model for reaching 
Perfection. the public school fellow- 
approval, and heroes story and 
history may supply the need. 
Wholesome atmosphere very impor- 
tant all education. Opportunity and 
public approval for taking courageous 
united stands matters right should 
seen and used. Schools should have 
minimum wholesome, simple, sensi- 
ble, and well reasoned teacher and 
pupil imposed rules children can ex- 
pected follow. Everytime one these 
broken the sure natural consequence 
should happen, with the child breaking 
same being informed why the rule 
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established and his responsibility 
the other classmates. The home atmos- 
phere especially important because 
the opportunities for application 
rules conduct, for persistence mak- 
ing clear the lessons taught, for encour- 
agement continuous right doing, and 
for the examples child can observe 
from day day. 

The mountaineer and the plainsman 
experience different lives. Confronted 
with grand far reaching view moun- 
tain plain the feelings each take 
different tone. Their appreciations 
mountains and plains are not the 
same. music, art, literature there 
great variation the way different peo- 
ple are moved their use and estimate 
such things, their appreciation 
the effect each produces. How can all 
this apply the matter morals? All 
people act accord with what they 
have experienced, with what they have 
seen and heard all the time, occasionally, 
seldom. Each feels and acts according 
his developed perception, quality 
dependent previous learning every 
sort. person having learned what 
look for trained appreciation. The 
experience pupils, what they have 
learned, depends the age the pu- 
pils, the kind homes from which they 
came, the in-school and out-of-school 
activities, directed and undirected, they 
have had. Bluntly, hard for people 
understand realize the utter emp- 
tiness the baby’s mind. time goes 
that vacuum fills. extend exper- 
ience the work the home and the 
school. 

Imagination way getting ex- 
perience, and language the chief agent 
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the school uses stimulating it. Much 
religious experience depends 
perly stimulated imagination. the pri- 
mary grades story telling the teacher, 
sometimes followed discussion and 
dramatization probably the first use 
language the school. Experience 
broadens through extensive hearing 
stories, from oral explanations, and 
time, reading. Meanings are clarified 
play, pictures, work, dra- 
matics, and discussion. Literature re- 
plete with the acts great souls. Much 
from books studied the classroom 
should used develop feelings re- 
garding proper conduct. Fortunately, 
the material now prepared for school 
use has been chosen with care, with some 
very helpful suggestions proce- 
dures their use. time goes on, 
little children learn new attitudes, 
they become aware some the sim- 
ple niceties life, then becomes pos- 
sible use what they have learned 
learn new and more complex lessons. 
For example they learn little courtesies, 
share. These are elements altruism. 
Other simple virtues are those sym- 
pathy, self-control, even 
chivalry. Use these developed are 
helpful later understanding. For ex- 
ample decency teen-age boy’s 
treatment girls stems out the ideas 
chivalry that should have started 
the primary grades. Incidental affairs 
provide opportunity for moral and re- 
ligious education, but their usefulness 
for teaching purposes are too unlikely 
occurrence. But, generally speaking, 
they should not neglected start- 
ing point. 

General education certainly con- 


cerned with standards conduct. per- 
son governed standard has experi- 
enced high type learning. person 
governed ideals has strong char- 
acter. Education more than inspira- 
tion and more than philosophy life. 
problem moving toward ideal. 
“Spiritual progress made when ideals 
and acts are complementary.”* General 
education therefore concerned with 
the development right conduct (hab- 
its), understanding what right con- 
duct (knowledge), and appreciation 
perfection, good conduct and the 
relationship all this (attitudes). Ideals 
are not directly taught. They result 
from thinking and feeling. The work 
the teacher set influences that 
bring about correct thinking and right 
feeling. 

There should general agreement 
that making decisions way de- 
veloping, and part of, character. Day 
day choices lead the great moral 
choices that later have made. The 
choice decision moment may 
very small matter but out countless 
such decisions something big happen- 
ing, quality personality most impor- 
tant developing, that self reliance. 
The need make choice begins early: 
the little baby making friends with 
stranger; countless choices play; food 
idiosyncrasies, mention few. Some 
choices can make child feel pretty in- 
secure times. Should faced 
with such, told what do? an- 
swering this, should remembered 
that decisiveness only comes through de- 


Hartshorne, Childhood and Charac- 
ter, Abingdon, 1919, pp. 17-18. 
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ciding. The child asks, “Will will 
not eat spinach?” “Will will not 
play with that kid?” “What dress shall 
wear today?” “Mother disapproves 
proves Whom shall follow?” 
These and many similar are questions 
decided, coming again and again. 
should part parental and 
teacher patience remember that 
child probably realizes that open con- 
flict with standards imposed “pig- 
headed” elder produces feeling in- 
security; children and youth may not 
too articulate the effect conflict but 
they have conscience. Therefore dis- 
obey way rebellion, and bad. But 
the other hand, compulsion does not 
build desirable character. 


“To right only because are afraid 
wrong adds nothing our worth 
people. One’s social intelligence, one’s 
judgment, one’s sense responsibility play 
part such acts, One must want 
good before goodness possible.” (Source 
unknown). 


disobey may matter judg- 
Whether the judgment right 
wrong the act disobedience not 
overlooked, but sensible kindly 
discussion the act and its connections, 
its consequences, followed the prin- 
ciple “reaping the consequence” will 
certainly help developing want 
good. 

Children time must learn order, 
rules, natural law. They first 
need help observing seasons, grow- 
ing things, caring for pets, helping 
with little brother sister. Slowly, very 
slowly, they gain the idea that things 
must done certain ways, that there 
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such thing law, and finally that 
there such thing the law na- 
ture. There comes time when they 
should understand such things acci- 
dents, sickness, and, tragically, death. 
make these clear, fact clarify 
anything which there the ruling 
hand God (the laws nature) takes 
patience and wisdom, which none has 
enough. Under favorable conditions 
(freedom from too much doubt, from 
conflict, from dislike) religion really in- 
terests the maturing boy girl. 

effective means for leading chil- 
dren into strong faith beliefs that 
supplied through history. People time 
become doubtful, rebellious, particu- 
larly this true during the latter part 
adolescence. Some the causes are 


Certain people, for whom children 
have much respect, even affection, fail 
example the broken home. 

Doctrines imposed not always 
agree with information boys and girls 
are getting elsewhere. 

Individuals find that they must de- 
pend their own ingenuity, sacri- 
fice, endeavor. Aid outside themselves 
not hand just for the asking. 

Religious and moral dogma and doc- 
trine cannot forced. The tendency 
resist, especially the unknown, the 
badly conceived, and the unreasona- 
ble universal. 


For those who doubt, some incontrovert- 
ible facts history should strengthen 
belief. For ages the very things taught 
religious education have been studied, 
criticized, undermined, misinterpreted, 
and denied but yet truth prevails. For 
ages inhuman practices like war, per- 
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secution, terrorism, disregard for the 
rights others, wholesale slaughter, 
prostitution power, have been fol- 
lowed leaders and nations. But re- 
gardless all that, brotherhood has in- 
creased and continuing increase. 
From time time great scientific dis- 
coveries have been made which every 
case have been directed 
ways the use man. 

not too difficult help young 
child see that back all this there 
Power, Mind, Something; its 
most appealing concept, Father loving 
and looking out for all. child’s first re- 
ligious beliefs are acquired, not inher- 
ited. The earliest gets through obser- 
vation, through hearsay. believes 
everything told. may not under- 
stand. just accepts. infant knows 
nothing more than what experi- 
ences. hears words, but only the way 
they are said; the tones, familiar 
voice, mean more than words. Only 
few sounds are comprehensible. The 
word food asa stranger would pronounce 
it, has meaning, but the sound his 
food being prepared sets glad and 
impatient response. child, one 
two, knows love effect but has 
abstract idea love. feels his moth- 
er’s love and what does for him, but 
cannot expected know more than 
that. Love, the chief basis right doing, 
abstract but important learning the 
lessons religion and morality. All this 
begins infancy. Because the educa- 
tion individual begins infancy, 
then parents, who for the first six years 
are their children’s only teachers, 
qualification for parenthood, should 


have had some good fundamental idea 
the nature learning and teach- 
ing. Indeed many people feel that the 
most glaring defect the American 
educational system its neglect prep- 
aration youth for parenthood. Youth 
are taught academic, vocational, domes- 
and health subjects, but any infor- 
mation they receive regarding the 
training future offspring character 
development left largely chance. 
Preparation pupils for moral training 
their children haphazard, varied, 
crude, inconsequential. far religion 
concerned, that ruled out the 
public schools. Yet concomitant in- 
struction something moral and re- 
ligious nature taught. More could 
with encroachment whatever legal 
obstructions. For instance schools have 
always held that thinking most im- 
portant development. Character based 
that ability, provided thinking 
done. legal objection can raised 
against teaching children think. 
failing think that can harmful. All 
the things concerned with religious 
education are important, and much 


Americans form the second largest national group overseas stu- 
dents enrolled for full-time study research British universities. 
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these could part public educa- 
tion. But what the public schools cannot 
undertake parents, all through child- 
hood and youth, aided the church 
school, must assume. 

The purposes set forth, the principles 
that govern, and the material and meth- 
ods used moral (and religious) edu- 
cation appear quite formidable and even 
discouraging, but like the prolonged 
tasks that all builders face, teachers and 
parents who face the day day job 
courageously, undauntedly, 
guinely may always hope for success and 
expect well finished product. those 
days when learning easy and cares are 
few, and when little known and there 
much know, then the teaching 
right and wrong and the paths 
success and respect, and 
ness, must done. 

“Remember also your Creator the days 
your youth, before the evil days come, 
and the years draw nigh and you will say, 
silver cord broken, the pitcher 
broken the fountain, the wheel broken 
the cistern.” 

12: I-7. 


Only students from India exceed them number. These figures, 
recently announced Britain, are based enrollments the begin- 
ning the 1960-61 academic year (October 1960). Students from the 
United States numbered 1,070 with 604 doing post-graduate work and 


466 doing undergraduate work. 
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Give Thanks 


Howe Harris 


set aside, this Day, dear Lord 
give Thee thanks and praise. 


For all the bounty and the love 
Which bless and fill our days.— 


thank Thee for the smiles that crown 
The earth’s broad brow morn: 


For Autumn’s sun now spilling down 


Its gold hearts corn. 


For hero souls, who dared wild seas 


Their mission fulfill; 
And for the right, dearly bought, 


For patience and for fortitude 
face life’s weariness; 
And for Thy Word comforting, 


And for Thy tenderness. 


Our thanks this recurring Day, 


For Thy providing hand; 
Many ways peace and brotherhood 


Inspire our native Land. 
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Mr. Blodgett and the Evolving Mores 


GILBERT Byron 


long career teacher before the 
term, “juvenile delinquent,” was coined. 
There were occasionally unruly boys 
and girls that other era, but often days 
and entire weeks passed when the class- 
rooms droned peacefully and without 
serious incidents. Mr. Blodgett’s reputa- 
tion was greatly enhanced the village 
where began his labors the wholly 
unfounded rumor that had won the 
lightweight boxing championship while 
college. was said that possessed 
vicious and unpredictable knockout 
punch. 

That first year, doubting pupil ma- 
neuvered Mr, Blodgett into position 
where was necessary defend him- 
self, and the fracas that followed, 
landed lucky punch that closed doubt- 
ing eye. also soundly established Mr. 
Blodgett’s reputation strict discipli- 
narian. 

The next year was elevated the 
principalship and aided large pad- 
dle that the pupils respectfully referred 
Bludgeon,” the young 
administrator functioned direct and 
efficient manner. 

Mr. Blodgett took his position seri- 
ously and prowled the building inces- 
santly. Any lad who dared annoy 
teacher from the safety the back row 
ran the risk being suddenly seized 
the principal and whisked off the office 
and meeting with the bludgeon. Mr. 


Blodgett borrowed this technique from 
the principal his youth, “Pussyfoot” 
Finley, tall, angular pedagog who was 
possessed the stealth and savagery 

Unfortunately for Mr. Blodgett, just 
when his superiors were considering 
him for the principalship larger 
school, barred the village’s pitching 
ace from hurling for the high school 
team, While eligibility rules were un- 
known those days, the star was failing 
all his subjects and seldom attended 
school except the days when base- 
ball games were scheduled. Mr. Blod- 
gett’s conscience was clear. But the 
school was tiny one, with scarcely 
enough boys field team. The loss 
their pitcher was severe blow the 
players and the loyal fans. The team did 
not win game after losing their pitcher. 
Mr. Blodgett was blamed. There fol- 
lowed rash disciplinary problems 
throughout the school; reports circulated 
throughout the community placing Mr. 
Blodgett the role scapegoat. The 
most damaging rumor insisted that the 
principal’s thoroughness led him in- 
spect the girls’ lavatories, while school 
was session. the end the school 
year, the county superintendent trans- 
ferred Mr. Blodgett the much larger 
Middletown High School, where re- 
teacher. 

Middletown High, Mr. Blodgett 
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survived long line principals who 
resembled many ways “Pussyfoot” 
Finley, brave men who fought losing 
battle with the evolving mores and even- 
tually offended community leaders who 
subsequently lifted their scalps. With 
the passing years, the principals re- 
treated more and more into their offices 
and left the teachers face their pupils 
alone. new type school administra- 
tor was gradually conditioned the 
changing mores. When Dr. Richard 
Hartwell assumed the principalship 
Middletown High, was molded this 
pragmatic pattern. 

Dr. Hartwell dressed impeccably and 
often spoke public relations during 
the weekly faculty meetings. pledged 
his considerable influence toward forc- 
ing another bill through the state legis- 
that would grant cross-the-board 
salary increases all schoolteachers. 
The principal was very active the local 
and state teacher’s associations and 
worked unceasingly precinct level 
towards the improvement his profes- 
sion. Even Miss Myrtle Faucett, the 
Latin teacher, had admit that Dr. 
Hartwell was “good Joe.” 

The principal was seldom seen out- 
side the suite offices that housed him 
and his assistants. From his desk 
poured flood announcements and 
directives. The paper work kept him 
busy, although sometimes paused 
inform and entertain himself pressing 
the buttons that connected the public 
address system with the various class- 
rooms. 

When desperate teacher sent 
poorly-adjusted pupil Dr. Hartwell’s 
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office, listened the pupil’s point 
view and quickly made friends with the 
culprit. Usually this was the end the 
matter, far Dr. Hartwell was con- 
cerned. The pupils were loud their 
praise the principal. Even the most 
parents had admit that their 
children liked Dr. Hartwell. 

Middletown High School appeared 
flourish under Dr. Hartwell’s adminis- 
tration. had been tendered the post 
the time when the student body and 
faculty moved from the old square brick 
box that stood Main Street the lux- 
urious plant that sprawled the out- 
skirts the town. Now the chromium 
and tile sparkled. The lawns and play- 
ing fields were closely cropped the 
crew cuts the schoolboys. The ma- 
trons the P.T.A. were active never 
before, and spirit optimism pre- 
vailed the lobby the plant. Yet 
something was not should be, 
seemed the teachers who had taught 
long enough have perspective. 

wish were back the old build- 
ing,” Miss Faucett often said. “Some- 
thing happened the kids when 
moved into this Shangri-La.” 

“The youngsters are caught the 
wave juvenile delinquency that 
sweeping the world,” Mr. Blodgett 
would reply comfortably, yet knew 
that both Miss Faucett and were in- 
dulging the childish device that all 
teachers frown upon—rationalization. 

When the teachers walked their 
cars the end school day, the low 
sun emphasized the tired lines beneath 
their eyes. Too many their pupils were 
too often unbearable, and there was 
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one turn for assistance. Even 
recognize that the problem existed was 
sign weakness. 

Some sections the classes were much 
more difficult than others. Fate often de- 
termined the success failure 
teacher. And ever often section ar- 
rived that spread terror its wake. 

Such section was they 
proudly called themselves, “The Dirty 
Dozen”. Unfortunately there were 
good many more than dozen. Since this 
group entered junior high school 7C, 
just the mention the the fac- 
ulty called them, was enough spread 
wave nausea the faculty rooms. 
occasions, the tortured 
teachers who were assigned the 
section offered plan faculty meet- 
ing scatter the D.D.’s among the 
other classes. Dr. Hartwell was exceed- 
ingly democratic and always allowed 
such questions decided ma- 
jority. The question invariably precipi- 
tated lengthy discussion. Since only 
minority the faculty taught the 
group, the leaders the majority would 
always point out that such dispersal 
might very well spread the anti-social 
ways the D.D.’s throughout the 
school. Others suggested that would 
wise consider well before calling down 
the wrath the group the faculty sep- 
arated them. The tortured minority 
spoke the individual welfare, while 
thinking their individual survival, 
but their motion was always overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. the majority felt any 
compassion for their suffering comrades, 
they kept the emotion carefully con- 
cealed. 
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Mr. Wilbur Blodgett had been among 
the satisified majority until that year 11C 
arrived his American History class. 
That first day, standing outside his 
door, heard the group approaching 
before could see them. Then the van- 
guard the section came into view. The 
leaders had cornered number the 
new seventh graders and were adding 
their discomfiture preventing them 
from moving their next class. 

Mr. Blodgett recognized the four 
leaders who were walking abreast. There 
was “Daffy” Hanson, who had one the 
highest the school but acted 
like dunce; “Baby-face” Gibbon had 
one hand his pocket and was proba- 
bly carrying water pistol; “Dirty” 
Townley was one the best basketball 
players the state, now reached for 
the seventh graders with his large hands 
and looked for basket; “Chopper” 
Smith strode along expectantly, his round 
protruding eyes studied the seventh grad- 
ers couldn’t decide which one 
would clobber. 

Trailing the four, eager walk be- 
side them, but not permitted, was Rose- 
well Smyth. was grimacing like 
monkey and walked with that 
led the others call him “The Yellow 
Baboon.” Rosewell was eager 
accepted the “Dirty Dozen” that 
did not mind the double insult contained 
whenever was addressed. 

Mr. Blodgett had followed 
tic signals his mind and emotions, 
would have left his post the door and 
have run his automobile. Once safely 
inside the four-wheeled shell, would 
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have not stopped rolling until was far- 
away, outside the realm controlled 
the “Dirty Dozen.” Several times that 
year, wished that had followed 
his initial impulses. 

11C filed into his classroom and oc- 
cupied all the back seats, leaving wide 
open spaces near the teacher’s desk. Mr. 
Blodgett called the roll that had been 
prepared the office, and all the pu- 
pils answered their names. But when 
counted the number present there 
were only twenty, while twenty-four 
names were contained the official 
class list. Since did not know all the 
pupils, was impossible for him de- 
termine the names the absent ones. 
While was checking the names the 
pupils known him, the absent ones 
arrived and were greeted assort- 
ment catcalls their companions. 

Mr. Blodgett required the tardy ones 
sit the front row and this added 
the joy the others. Then ordered 
the rest the class move toward the 
front the room. When they hesitated, 
assigned the pupils the last row 
the second row. 

was the old game trying get 
the teacher’s goat the first day 
school. Mr. Blodgett knew that gave 
the “Dirty Dozen” any indication that 
they were succeeding, could expect 
more the same for the rest the year. 
took deep breath and tried re- 
lax. 

The class suddenly became very quiet 
and for moment Mr. Blodgett thought 
that they had relented, but when 
looked into their eyes, knew that this 
was just another stratagem. The silent 
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treatment could nerve-wracking 
pandemonium. 

Hanson coughed and this was 
signal for other coughs and sneezes. 
Then Rosewell Smyth, the “Yellow Ba- 
boon,” started clear his throat and 
cough manner that hoped would 
gain the respect the “Dirty Dozen.” 
His face became red, and appeared 
choking. 

raised his hand. gotta have 
drink water,” said. 

Mr. Blodgett motioned toward the 
door. 

The “Yellow Baboon” did not come 
back for quite awhile, but when did 
there was flurry hands requesting 
drink water. Mr. Blodgett refused 
all them. 

spent the rest the period dis- 
tributing the textbooks and there was 
time make assignment before the 
bell rang. the way out the door, 
Rosewell Smyth pretended that one 
the “Dirty Dozen” tripped him. Mr. 
Blodgett was unmoved. 

the weeks passed into months, 
Mr. Blodgett developed certain affec- 
tion for the “Dirty Dozen.” They were 
predictable when compared his col- 
lege preparatory section. The latter 
group contained large number ex- 
ceedingly ambitious grade-seekers. 
some ways 11C was more normal. Mr. 
Blodgett had seen enough classes grad- 
uate know that the cleverness the 
“Dirty Dozen” was well suited for success 
the adult world. had doubt that 
the “Dirty Dozen” included future com- 
munity leaders and perhaps even state 
senator judge. 


Only one the 11C section really an- 
noyed Mr. Blodgett and that was the 
“Yellow Baboon.” The boy was deter- 
mined win the respect the “Dirty 
Dozen” and his behavior 
creasingly outrageous effort im- 
press them. 

One morning when Mr. Blodgett en- 
tered his classroom, discovered large 
WILBUR carved his desk. was 
sure that the project had been completed 
sometime after had left his room the 
day before and that morning when 
entered it. few moments before, 
had observed Rosewell Smyth running 
down the hall. Rosewell was one the 
school’s tardiest pupils, and Mr. Blod- 
gett quickly connected him with the 
butchering his desk. But the evidence 
was not sufficient accuse the boy 
openly. 

Early the next day, Mr. Blodgett sta- 
tioned himself the classroom across 
the hall from his and awaited develop- 
ments. did not have long wait. 

Someone came running down the hall 
and entered his room. The little professor 
counted ten before starting for his room, 
yet even his heart skipped beat. 
Through the doorway, saw Rosewell 
Smyth the act dismantling the pen- 
cil sharpener, seemed. 

Later, Mr. Blodgett wished that 
had let the “Yellow Baboon” finish the 
job, but had strong personal attach- 
ment his room and its equipment. 

“Stop that, Rosewell!” shouted, 
and moved toward the boy. 

The “Yellow Baboon” jumped 
something had struck him, 
quickly regained his poise. 
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“The sharpener full and I’m empty- 
ing it,” said, dumping the shavings 
the wastebasket. 

“What are you doing 
Mr. Blodgett demanded. 

came school especially early 
finish the history report for you,” Rose- 
well said virtuously. “It’s due today. 
was getting ready sharpen pencil 
when you shouted me. Father 
doesn’t want teachers shouting 
me.” 

Mr. Blodgett was placed the de- 
fensive. “Be sure you have that report 
finished class time,” said. 

finished all but the last para- 
graph,” Rosewell said, patting the note- 
book was carrying. 

All morning the memory Mr. Blod- 
gett’s meeting with Baboon” 
rested the top his mind like coc- 
Then 11C filed into his room 
and began call for the history re- 
ports. When came Rosewell’s 
name, the boy raised his hand. 

left mine locker,”he ex- 
plained. 

“Go and get Mr. Blodgett or- 
dered. 

can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Have you forgotten Dr. Hartwell’s 
rule?” Rosewell asked. “You know pu- 
pil can’t his locker while classes 
are session.” 

“This emergency,” Mr. Blod- 
gett said. “Go and get your report.” 

contributing the delin- 
quency minor, Mr. Blodgett,” 
Hanson said. 

Rosewell grasped his desk. “You can’t 
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make break school rule.” 

all responsibility,” Mr. 
Blodgett promised. 

Rosewell stirred. “All right,” said, 
“but you’re asking for trouble.” 

left the room but returned quickly, 
too quickly seemed Mr. Blodgett. 
did not have the report. 

“Now what’s wrong?” Mr. Blodgett 
asked. “Have you forgotten the combina- 
tion your locker?” 

“Dr. Hartwell came along just when 
was opening it,” Rosewell said, “but 
didn’t tell you Mr. Blodgett. took 
the rap for you.” 

The members the “Dirty Dozen” 
groaned when they heard that the “Yel- 
low Baboon” had muffed this opportu- 
nity embarrass teacher. 

“When the dismissal bell rings you 
will your locker, get your report, 
and bring me, Rosewell,” Mr. Blod- 
gett ordered. “Do you understand?” 

Rosewell said, grinning like 
monkey. 

But when the bell sounded, and the 
“Dirty Dozen” went their next class, 
Rosewell did not return with his history 
report, and Mr. Blodgett did not see him 
again that day. 

The middle aged teacher felt guilty 
about sending the boy his locker while 
classes were session, and decided 
confess his misdeed Dr. Hartwell. 

“What’s the matter, Wilbur,” Dr. 
Hartwell said when the little professor 
braved the inner sanctum. “You look like 
you had just broken one the Ten 
Commandments.” 

not quite that bad,” Mr. Blodgett 
said, “but did send Rosewell Smyth 
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his locker while classes were ses- 
sion get history report that was due.” 

“Oh?” Dr. Hartwell said. 

“Remember?” Mr. Blodgett 
“You rightfully wouldn’t let him open 
his locker.” 

haven’t seen Rosewell for week,” 
Dr. Hartwell said, “and have de- 
sire see him.” 

“Are you sure that you haven’t seen 
him today?” 

sure.” 

been had,” Mr. Blodgett said 
and recited the chain events Dr. 
Hartwell. 

“The boy clever,” the principal said. 
“He’d make good criminal lawyer.” 

“He’s going need lawyer,” Mr. 
Blodgett said. 

“There’s nothing much you can do,” 
Dr. Hartwell said. 

“Rosewell going remain with 
after school until completes his re- 
port,” Mr. Blodgett said. 

“But he’s bus pupil,” Dr. Hartwell 
said. 

“He can walk home,” Mr. Blodgett 
said, “or perhaps his father will come 
after him.” 

support you, Wilbur,” Dr. Hart- 
well said, “but don’t recommend it. 
keep pupils after 
school.” 

“It works,” Mr. Blodgett said. 

But Rosewell was absent from school 
the next day, which happened 
Friday, and when returned his- 
tory class Monday, the boy reported 
that his locker had been rifled during 
his absence. One the items missing 
was his history report. 


“That’s too bad,” Mr. Blodgett said. 
“You will remain after school with 
each day for one hour until you complete 
your history report.” 

Rosewell grimaced. “Sorry,” said, 
“but I’m bus pupil.” 

cleared this with Dr. Hartwell,” 
Mr. Blodgett said. 

“But how get home?” Rosewell 

“You can walk telephone your 
father come and get you.” 

“When father hears about this, 
his way,” Rosewell said. “He 
already knows how you’ve been picking 
me.” 

There was murmur approval from 
the “Dirty Dozen.” was the nearest 
acceptance that the “Yellow Baboon” 
had ever been. 

Rosewell’s father did visit Dr. Hart- 
well, and during the conference dis- 
closed that was close friend Dr. 
Biddecombe, the county superintendent 
Mr. Smyth insisted that while 
his son was bit mischievous, there was 
nothing bad about the boy. stated 
flatly that was tired the way Mr. 
Blodgett was picking his son and that 
the principal couldn’t handle the sit- 
uation, would certainly Dr. 
Biddecombe and demand justice for 

Dr. Hartwell placated Mr. Smyth 
much the same way did the unruly 
pupils who were sent his office. 
assured him that would talk Mr. 
Blodgett and that Rosewell would not 
have remain after school finish the 
history report. 

When Mr. Blodgett stopped 
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office for his mail during his free period, 
Dr. Hartwell called him into his office. 

“Rosewell’s father has paid 
visit,” said. “He’s close friend 
our county superintendent, Dr. Bidde- 
combe.” 

does that have with it?” 
Mr. Blodgett asked. 

“He has threatened Dr. Bid- 
decombe you don’t stop picking 
his son.” 

not picking Rosewell,” Mr. 
Blodgett said. “He’s picking me.” 

know, know,” Dr. Hartwell said, 
“but what’s the use bucking man 
with Mr. Smyth’s connections? prom- 
ised him you wouldn’t keep Rosewell 
after school and that satisfied him.” 

“But told Rosewell report after 
school,” Mr. Blodgett said. 

“If shows up, dismiss him,” Dr. 
Hartwell said. 

“This not going help Rosewell,” 
Mr. Blodgett said. 

“Maybe not, but will help you and 
me.” 

“Not for Mr. Blodgett said, 
sees that have surrendered 
him, something worse.” 

“You’re looking for trouble,” Dr. 
Hartwell said. 

not running away from it,” Mr. 
Blodgett said. 

think you said just about enough,” 
Dr. Hartwell said, and that ended their 
conversation. 

Rosewell didn’t report Mr. Blod- 
gett after school and the incident was 
closed, although the history teacher was 
determined fail the boy did not 
turn his report. 
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But Mr. Blodgett couldn’t forget the 
case, least not until another happening 
rocked the entire school with its impact. 
Saturday morning, when the janitors 
started work the second floor the 
plant, they discovered that someone had 
kicked holes the tile walls the cor- 
The vandalism extended the 
tire length the corridor; the proces- 
sion holes looked some great 
monster had walked the walls and 
broken through because its weight. 

Monday morning, steady steam 
pupils flowed through the principal’s 
effort apprehend the guilty 
person persons. All the “Dirty 
Dozen” were cross-examined, but the 
end the school day, Dr. Hartwell was 
sure only one fact. The vandalism had 
occurred sometime during the weekly 
dance that had been held Friday 
night the gymnasium. The second 
floor the plant was off-limits during 
school dances, and whoever had com- 
mitted the act probably was alone and 
unobserved. Dr. Hartwell called special 
faculty meeting for Monday afternoon. 

“We must catch the culprit quickly 
and make him pay for the damage the 
tile,” said. “If this gets the county 
commissioners, I’m trouble. They’ve 
already the Board Edu- 
cation that too much our budget 
spent repairing plant that only 
three years old.” 

“Do you have any idea who com- 
mitted this outrage?” Miss Faucett 
asked. 

“No one knows anything,” Dr. Hart- 
well said. 

about the D.D.’s?” Mr. Kleene, 
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the Chemistry teacher asked. 

“Most them were not even present 
the dance,” Dr. Hartwell asked. “Does 
anyone have suggestion how 
might catch the guilty one?” 

Mr. Blodgett raised his hand. 

“Now, Wilbur,” Dr. Hartwell said, 
“we don’t have time for philosophizing.” 

have practical idea,” Mr. Blodgett 
said. 

“We hope so,” Dr. Hartwell said. 
hat it?” 

call off all the dances for the rest 
the year until someone informs the 
vandal confesses.” 

can’t that,” Dr. Hartwell said. 
“Such action would make the most 
unpopular principal the state.” 

“Since when did running school be- 
come popularity contest?” Mr. Blod- 
gett asked. 

believe would work,” Miss Fau- 
cett said. “We could make the ruling 
faculty one, Dr. Hartwell.” 

“Not fast,” Dr. Hartwell said. 

“You said that could decide matters 
policy vote, Dr. Hartwell,” Mr. 
Kleene said. “Don’t you believe the 
democratic process?” 

not certain I’m that democratic,” 
Dr. Hartwell said. 

“Allow place Mr. Blodgett’s sug- 
gestion the form motion, sir,” Mr. 
Kleene begged. 

Dr. Hartwell shrugged. “All right, 
ahead. least conscience will 
clear.” 

Mr. Kleene framed motion calling 
for the cancellation all school dances 
until the vandal was found, and the fac- 
ulty passed unanimously. 


the one who will have break 
the news our scholars,” Dr. Hartwell 
said, “and the sooner the better. I’m go- 
ing call assembly the first thing 
tomorrow morning.” 

Once the die was cast, Dr. Hartwell 
was surprised the courage still pos- 
sessed. didn’t care too much when his 
announcement was greeted few 
boo’s. Later when the word came back 
him that the pupils were saying that 
was getting mean, accepted the 
news philosophically. 

was more than surprised, fact 
was amazed, when the case was 
solved that very morning. During the 
second period, Rosewell Smyth came 
shuffling into the office and asked see 
him. Behind the closed door, Rosewell 
confessed that he, and alone, had 
kicked the holes the tile wall. When 
Dr. Hartwell asked him why had 
acted did, Rosewell was uncertain 
and his description the vandalism gave 
the impression that the wall was least 
partly responsible. suggested that his 
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parents and teachers were also not 
blameless—they had allowed him 
commit other acts vandalism and de- 
ceit without punishment. 

Dr. Hartwell suspended Rosewell for 
week with the added proviso that 
could not return school until had 
fully paid for the damage the tiles. 
Then dictated letter the boy’s 
father. The news spread quickly through- 
out the school without benefit the pub- 
lic address system. Middletown High 
had the quietest week since the days 
when “Pussyfoot” Finley had prowled 
the corridors. 

Rosewell’s father took his son’s auto- 
mobile away from him and sold pay 
for the damages. 

When the boy returned school, 
enjoyed certain martyrdom. From his 
position the classroom door, Mr. Blod- 
gett watched the vanguard the “Dirty 
Dozen” marching down the hall. the 
front rank, flanked “Daffy” Hanson 
and “Dirty” Townley, strode the “Yel- 
low Baboon.” 


that the next decade, the U.S. population will grow about mil- 
lion. The total world population will grow 420 million. The popula- 
tion the U.S. 1970 will 200 million. That the world will 
3,330 million. Since the United States cannot compete number 


scientists, must concentrate quality within the population. 


Time Relative 
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Time relative. 

time passes swiftly, 

old man slowly. 

Yet the same time. 

The aeons the earth are long ages, 
Longer than can 

But the Eternal Eye high the heavens 

The earth spins ceaselessly through the abysses space. 
Mountains rise and fall, 

Oceans spread over the land and retreat, 
Contracting leave continents. 

One phase follows another 

More swiftly the endless history change 


Than night followed day when were young. 
What, then, time? 
passes swiftly, slowly. 


the history eternity 
These words have meaning. 


Sputnik vast army political 
leaders, industrialists, newspapermen, 
commercial experts, and admirals, and 
generals suddenly became aware 
American education and Soviet educa- 
tion. Immediately they began talking 
most authoritatively about both systems 
the same time. From what they said 
was clear the ignorance these new 
“experts” American education wasonly 
matchable their ignorance Soviet 
education. Shortly afterward, President 
Eisenhower, nationwide television 
address, told every citizen what was 
going Soviet education. ex- 
plained the nature the curriculum: 
for example, physics begun grade 
six the ten-year school, foreign lan- 
guage grade five, and forth. And 
made this point: that Soviet child gets 
five years physics, six years foreign 
languages, and many years other sub- 
jects; the other hand, the United 
States, not teach those subjects for 
such long periods time. Hence, 
result Sputnik and President 
hower’s television report the nation, 
which was based the red book pub- 
lished the U.S. Education, 
the U.S.S.R.,” the man 
the street began demanding immediate 
reforms American education: “Let’s 
catch with the Soviets; they are far 
ahead us.” 


Misconceptions About Soviet Education 


What was happening the Soviet 
Union? Moscow there institute 
for teacher improvement. When 
teacher desires become adminis- 
trator supervisor, improve his 
qualifications for his present job, 
goes this institute. The head the 
institute told the Comparative Educa- 
tion Society August, 1958, “When the 
Sputnik went had introduce 
new courses our institute, the 
teachers were suddenly flooded with 
questions about which they could not 
answer.” 

were panic; were the So- 
viets, but did not know what was 
happening there because our leaders 
opinion neglected find out. They 
went Soviet Russia all right. They 
wrote glowing reports because overnight 
they became experts education. There 
curious bit logic connection with 
Sputnik. Because the Soviets put 
Sputniks, therefore their educational sys- 
tem better than ours. the same 
logic, the Soviet Sputniks made Soviet 
education better than education Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Scandinavia, 
and Italy. Moreover, because the 
times St. Thomas and Dante there 
were Sputniks, Soviet education 
today must better than medieval edu- 
cation. And let not even mention the 
Athens Socrates and Plato and Aris- 
totle. 

Strangely, none our scientific and 
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political leaders came out publicly with 
statement that, because have sent 
down either Explorer Nau- 
tilus Skate, therefore are doing 
better educationally than any other 
country including Soviet Russia. This 
most curious and perplexing logic. Be- 
fore discuss the statement some 
our experts Soviet education let 
quote well-known British correspon- 
dent from Moscow, Winterton. 
said, “There are experts the Soviet 
Union. There are only varying degrees 
ignorance.” This can documented 
from the statements our intellectual, 
political, and journalistic leaders. Let 
begin with great scientist, much mis- 
understood man who deserves all the 
promotions can get, Admiral 
Rickover, who became one our lead- 
ing “experts” education. typical 
statement about Soviet education, 
says, “Rightly Sputnik has been seen 
triumph Russian education.” How 
has this been proved this eminent 
scientist? Moreover, “Russia has 
teacher shortage and substandard 
teachers.” They not have teacher 
shortage, because the state planning 
board sees that there teacher 
shortage. There are teacher shortages 
Siberia. Teachers want teach Len- 
ingrad, Moscow, and Kiev, the big 
cities, they can enjoy cultural advan- 
tages. Further, how can anybody deter- 
mine who good teacher unless 
himself qualified teacher-educator? 
spite Rickover’s very limited So- 
viet educational experience, has the 
temerity say “Russia has substand- 
ard 
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Again says, “As the child grows 
understanding the presentation the 
subject the teacher becomes broader 
and deeper. More information added 
and more facts discussed until the end 
the pupil masters the subject thoroughly 
and his for life.” Did Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Pestalozzi, John Dewey, 
any other educator ever claim that facts 
and ideas which they imparted their 
students remained with them for life? 
are asked believe that every in- 
dividual Soviet teacher becomes mas- 
ter teacher and that all pupils become 
super-pupils. This the logic great 
scientist. practice football ten- 
nis, presumably become better 
those sports. There carryover from 
practice into actual performance. Now, 
ably mastered the scientific method 
flection. Why cannot the scientist carry 
that over into nonscientific Why 
must insist most elemental sub- 
stances the laboratory, but satisfied 
with third- fourth-hand information 
outside his laboratory? 

Everybody agrees that Dr. Op- 
penheimer great, original scientist, 
well great administrator. Dr. Op- 
penheimer wrote article Foreign 
Affairs (January 1958) and this was re- 
printed very enlightening book 
called “Second Rate Brains.” tells 
that our educational system 
United States has been reduced “to 
half-mockery.” Dr. 
comes thus expert education the 
United States. But also becomes 
expert education the Soviet Union 


when says, “We have seen that our 
own schools educational standards are far 
lower for languages, mathematics, and 
the sciences than their Soviet counter- 
part. have learned that many our 
teachers are not really versed the sub- 
ject which their duty teach and 
many cases their lack knowledge 
matched their lack affection in- 
terest.” Not only that, but Dr. Oppen- 
heimer telling that has made 
presumably scientific and objective 
comparison between 
ence, and foreign languages taught 
the Soviet Union and taught the 
United States. what scientific pro- 
cedure has determined this? The 
only evidence adduced him his own 
man becomes scientist and loses his 
logical equilibrium? 

The former president the Univer- 
sity Chicago, Dr. Robert Hutch- 
ins, great genius person, wrote 
quoted both Admiral Rickover and Dr. 
Oppenheimer and came his astound- 
ing conclusion: “Both statements are 
true.” other words, has taken in- 
formation which about fifth-hand and 
has approved with the seal man 
who regarded one the leading 
thinkers American higher education, 
and who present the president 
the Fund for the Republic. connec- 
tion with these scientists, let quote 
what professor medicine said 
Science Magazine 1958. “Unfortu- 
nately,” says Professor William Atkin- 
son, “preminence science may lend 
unwarranted weight the publicized 
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opinions scientists completely un- 
scientific matters regardless the sub- 
ject the qualifications the individ- 
uals who are expressing their views. Des- 
pite the propensity some members 
other professional groups make ill- 
considered and inaccurate statements 
the public press concerning matter 
which they have special competence, 
who are supposedly trained the dis- 
cipline objectivity restrain them- 
selves this respect.” might not get 
angry Mr. Adlai Stevenson Mr. 
William Benton others who are not 
trained scientists when they make bad 
mistakes about Soviet education. But 
what can say scientists who flout 
the very basis the scientific method 
their thinking and their expression? 

President Eisenhower also told the na- 
tion that there are pupils one 
teacher Soviet classroom. col- 
leagues and 1957, 1958, and 1960, 
counted noses the large cities which 
visited and the average 
found and sometimes more per 
teacher. This does not mean that for 
the whole country large the ratio 
not but certainly the people who 
publicized this ratio ought tell that 
for the whole country but 
that for the large cities something 
else. Furthermore, how many know 
that the Soviet system 
doubles triples, quadruples 
teacher every time has more than one 
class his room? other words, 
one-room school, teacher has five 
grades, five teachers and there are 
five ratios. 
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Professor Arthur Bestor renowned 
historian who knows that the only way 
sources. interview article, pre- 
pared for the U.S. News and World Re- 
port, Professor Bestor quoted authorita- 
tively President Eisenhower Soviet 
education. This about 
source. And quoted President Eisen- 
hower prove how far behind are 
our curriculum. President Eisenhower 
said his famous telecast November 
13, 1957, “Remember that when Rus- 
sian graduates from high school has 
had five years physics, four years 
chemistry, one year astronomy, five 
years biology, ten years mathema- 
tics through trigometry, and five years 
foreign language.” This quantity. 
What about quality? Professor Bestor, 
who distrusts and suspects anything and 
anybody connected with the field pro- 
fessional education, accepts that gos- 
pel. quantity, must also qual- 
ity? 

There another historian who 
great expert Russia. Professor Rus- 
sian History Clark University, Mark 
wrote two articles for the New 
York Times Magazine 1958. the 
second one, after had already dis- 
posed American education his sat- 
isfaction something inconsequential, 
behind the times, and superficial, tells 
that there vast contrast between 
the Soviet teacher education policy and 
our own. The Soviet authorities, says, 
are interested having teacher who 
knows his subject matter rather than 
how teach. Americans, the 
other hand, are interested having 
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teachers who know how teach. With- 
out coming grips with Professor Raeff 
about his judgment the American 
teacher, let look what said 
Soviet education. Professor Raeff has 
been Russia and has written one 
the outstanding monographs Russian 
history and presumably should know 
what talking about. neither 
torian writing about the teaching his- 
tory, and tells that all the Soviets 
want that the teacher history know 
his subject matter. 


But the Soviet authorities not want 
subject matter alone. They want the 
teacher know Marxism, Leninism, 
Stalinism, Krushchevism, 
History not the ordinary history 
taught the Western world; Com- 
munist-interpreted history. Now how 
can expert history overlook this 
basic point? What history the Com- 
munists? textbook history used 
the Soviet secondary grades the chro- 
nology the end the volume be- 
gins with the 19th century and ends 
around 1950 thereabouts. Half this 
chronology devoted Stalin. have 
another copy this textbook the later 
edition, 1958, and there not single 
mention Stalin. this history? Can 
one talk about the teaching history 
the Soviet Union without reference 
totalitarianism and Communism? That 
what Professor Raeff does. Further- 
more, says that the Soviets are not 
interested how teach. What about 
the Academy Pedagogical Sciences 


which has institutes for the teaching 
every subject, with experts devising new 
methods? These methods are taught 
the pedagogical institutes and the in- 
stitutes for teacher There 
are furthermore, specialized magazines 
dealing with the methodology all sub- 
jects. 

cap all, Zinoviev’s “Soviet 
Methods Teaching History,” pub- 
lished the American Council 
Learned Societies, states that nobody 
faithful teacher history the So- 
viet Union unless perfects himself 
constantly methodology. This means 
must read magazines methodology 
and textbooks, must attend work- 
shops, must conference, must 
continuously perfect himself. 
methodology isn’t it? Raeff knows 
nothing about it, and the millions whom 
reached through the New York Times 
Magazine certainly not know about 
it. anything, according all indica- 
tions, the Soviet educators overempha- 
size methods. And yet, are the ones 
who are supposedly overemphasizing 
methods and they are supposedly the 
subject matter specialists. When every- 
body expert everything, nobody 

Whenever somebody goes Moscow 
and wants meet specialist foreign 
languages, the Soviets bring out profes- 
sor English who speaks English better 
than Oxford professors do. But 
only one man and has probably never 
been out the country. One man, but 
many our illogical-minded tourists 
come back and conclude that all most 
the Soviet scientists linguists are 
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similar that person. Actually, found 
dealings with the Soviet educa- 
tors that they are brilliant the use 
the Russian language. have asked 
many time, facilitate communica- 
tion, “Do you speak French? you 
speak German? you speak Dutch, 
Italian?” Nothing, just Russian. even 
asked “Do you speak Ukrainian?” They 
not speak Ukrainian. They not 
speak Latvian, Esthonian, their own sat- 
ellite languages, but they all well 
Russian. say all well. Not really. 
Professors the University Moscow, 
Leningrad, and elsewhere have been 
complaining about the quality the 
Russian language the written and oral 
examinations shown the graduates 
the secondary schools. other words, 
Ivan can’t read. 

Science education brilliant, are 
told, far better than our own. Maybe so, 
but why did find several classes 
the tenth grade different schools 
throughout the Soviet Union that, after 
five years physics, pupils were still 
studying the electric bell? this ad- 
vanced physics? Why that profes- 
sors science the universities and 
the technical institutes complain that 
students not know how work the 
laboratory and not know how use 
slide rule? They must depend, they 
for advanced degree, all the 
laboratory preparations being done 
someone else. They cannot them- 
selves. Not that they not want to, but 
they just not know how. have refer- 
ences magazines published the So- 
viet Union where these complaints are 
aired again and again. But not 
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know anything about these complaints, 
because our leaders not read those 
magazines. prefer read Life Mag- 
azine which compares very good- 
looking American boy having moder- 
ate intelligence quotient with ad- 
vanced Soviet student. This magazine 
compares sophomore average 
high school Chicago with pupil who 
has been highly selected through the So- 
viet sifting process. prefer read 
such drivel instead the complaints that 
the Russians themselves make against 
their educational system. All have 
change the word Russian Ameri- 
can and have the 
ments published there that publish 
here about our own schools. 

There are more examples from quota- 
tions about mathematics and physics and 
chemistry, but let say something 
about the field with which more 
familiar, foreign languages. have sel- 
dom found class, whether Eng- 
lish, French German even Russian 
non-Russian republic, where there 
was satisfactory achievement the 
part students simple modes ex- 
pressing themselves. have talked 
students with five ten years Eng- 
lish very slowly, very clearly, only 
trisyllabic vocabulary, and they told 
they not understand anything. 

When interviewed professors and 
students who had majored the German 
language and literature, who are going 
interpreters, translators, experts 
the German language, discussed 
literature with them. found big gaps 
their knowledge. heard ungrammati- 
cal German used professor Ger- 
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man. spoke the pupils, the teach- 
ers, the supervisors German, and 
how one can get reliable informa- 
tion. cannot say that they did not un- 
derstand German, because the people 
Germany understood well enough. 
But Russia was neither understood 
nor did understand what they were 
telling German. found teacher 
German with the Order Lenin for 
excellence teaching who was scared 
out her wits when some our Ameri- 
cans who know German walked into her 
classroom. She had never had the op- 
portunity perfect her German, but for 
Russia she was considered expert. 
Let say something about their 
graduate work. There misconception 
there. read Mr. William Benton’s arti- 
cle the Encyclopaedia Britannica ear- 
book 1956, which described the 
program leading the doctorate sci- 
ence. says, “It takes years after 
the candidate degree get Doctor 
Science degree. The candidate degree 
usually considered the equivalent 
our Ph.D.” Mr. Benton says, “There 
such super-advanced earned de- 
gree the U.S. and information 
correct our Ph.D. for many depart- 
ments many universities com- 
parison diploma from junior college.” 
How does Incidentally, what 
Mr. Benton was never told was that 
become Doctor Science one does 
not need any academic dissertation 
all. Many Doctors Science are honor- 
ary only. can recognize honor- 
ary degree the United States without 
much D.D., and the 
like. But the Soviet Union one does 


not know which the doctorates sci- 
ence are earned which are honorary. 
Who gets earned degree? Very often 
somebody who has distinguished him- 
self some field gets earned degree. 
Something has done considered the 
equivalent dissertation. Now that 
another way saying honorary de- 
gree. Mr. Benton did not know that, but 
did not stop him from saying that the 
Doctorate Science the Soviet Union 
super-advanced degree which makes 
our Ph.D. many departments many 
colleges look like junior college di- 
ploma. 

the Toledo Blade, June 21, 1959, 
there was article John Biggers, 
leading industrialist. the twelve 
days that Mr. Biggers visited the Soviet 
Union certainly saw great One 
the things described was sight- 
seeing boat trip the beautiful Neva 
River Kiev. This like saying that 
there was trip the Hudson St. 
Louis. But this just matter mere 
detail. Mr. Biggers writes follows: 
“The Pioneer organization, something 
like combination our Boy Scout and 
Girl Scouts, the Catholic clubs, boys’ 
YMCA, YWCA, works very 
closely with home and school and helps 
materially keeping spare time filled 
with constructive, well supervised work 
and play, music, art, dancing, mechanical 
training, etc.” Does Boy Scout wear 
Republican eagle Democratic star 
Socialist torch? Professor Ralph 
Fisher, Jr., “Pattern for Soviet 
Youth,” describes the function the Pio 
neer organization follows: “The pat- 
tern activities was obviously 
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modeled part that the Boy Scouts 
(nature study, practical skills, outdoor 
living, hygiene, athletics, community 
service, crafts) but was designed particu- 
larly teach loyalty the program 
and the leadership the Communist 
Party.” Similar sentiments might 
found writings other authorities. 
this the same the Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts? Mrs. Cyrus Eaton from 
Cleveland made similar statement 
the Soviet leaders accompanying her and 
members the Comparative Educa- 
tion Society who were the same time 
Leningrad visiting the Pioneer Palace. 
there understanding the Pio- 
neers? Don’t know that they furnish 
the training ground for 
Are training Democrats 
cans our Boy Scouts? so, have 
been misleading ourselves. This one 
the glaring misconceptions that many 
have about Soviet education. 

Mr. Biggers right one respect. 
The Pioneers work very closely with the 
school system; fact, closely that the 
principal school visited could 
not get into the Pioneer room, the “Boy 
Scout” room, without the key supplied 
him the Pioneer leader. The principal 
the boss the whole except the Pio- 
neer room. 


Weare told that the Soviets have done 
remarkable work literacy. Prior 
1917 Russia was illiterate country. 
Now very literate. true that 
Russia literate today, but not 
literate Japan. The percentage 
literacy Japan above that the 
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Soviet Union. What the Soviets 
mean literacy? are not sure, but 
even agree with their figures that 
they are very literate there one basic 
question might ask. What they 
read? literacy when they can read 
Marx and Engels, and Lenin and 
Khrushchev, but cannot 
which are not agreement with Com- 
munist principles. that literacy? 

recent radio broadcast, former 
Senator William Benton and Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt agreed that the Soviet 
people are very hush-hush about their 
libraries. They said they could not get 
into the Lenin Library Moscow, one 
the world’s largest libraries, without 
special ticket admission and their 
passports. this way they tried prove 
that the Soviet government keeping 
enlightenment away from its people. 
worked the British Museum, the Bib- 
Nationale Paris, and the 
Vatican Library. worked libraries 
all over the world and, with few excep- 
tions, difficult get into any 
these libraries without ticket admis- 
sion and the passport. One can walk into 
the New York Public Library Fifth 
Avenue and read books, but not into the 
manuscript room and rare book room 
without special pass. other words, 
the big political leaders not get down 
the level the reader. When they 
are shown the British Museum, they 
watch other people read, but usually 
not any reading themselves. There- 
fore, when they are confronted the 
door someone who wants ticket they 
immediately the conclusion 
that this Soviet practice. And all 
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need have half-clever Communist 
disprove that and the same time dis- 
prove least implication everything 
else these people say about the Soviet 
Union even when they are right. 

are told that teachers salaries are 
very high and that Soviet teachers are 
honored. The Comparative Education 
Society went teachers’ celebration 
Leningrad during the opening week 
school September. One the ora- 
tors said, “Who has made possible for 
produce the Sputnik? Who has 
made possible for achieve 
much the building Communism? 
Only the teacher has made possible 
and the teacher confide our 
most treasured possession them all 
the younger generation.” This indeed 
homage. But what does the teacher have 
his pocket? Very little. The only 
teachers who get well paid are the pro- 
fessors and the academicians but the 
ordinary teacher does not get paid well 
all. have spoken many teachers 
who have two jobs and who take tu- 
toring the side order earn liv- 
ing. 

Another misconception concerning 
the Soviet school budget. are told 
that there vast difference between 
their budget and ours. are niggardly 
but they are generous, and there are 
figures prove it. But the Soviet educa- 
tional budget includes Pioneer activities, 
adult education, and other activities 
which are educational and cultural, 
but which not take place the 
schools themselves. Our educational 
budget does not include the television 
and radio networks, the newspapers, 


but all that gets into the Soviet educa- 
tional budget. take the Soviet budget 
face value and never inquire behind 
the face. 

There still another misconception 
that says, “After all, Soviet education 
like education any other country. 
They have elementary and secondary 
classes, teachers colleges, universities, 
kindergartens, and on.” There are 
many resemblances, doubt, between 
Soviet and American education, but this 
where must stop. Soviet education 
Communist education. British educa- 
tion not Labor education Conser- 
vative education. The Soviet Union 
one the very few countries which in- 
doctrinates its political system every 
level education. Let quote, for 
example, what Soviet educator said 
the ideological magazine called Com- 
munist. His article, “Building Com- 
munism and Science,” the September, 
1957, issue, states, “Our scientists cannot 
and should not stand the sideline 
the ideological struggle between Com- 
munism and capitalism.” other words, 
tist science educator. One must 
Communist the same time. does not 
mean necessarily that one has 
party man, but must loyal. The 
scientist must Marxistically inclined. 
have found actual practice that 
non-party members can more Com- 
munistic than party members. 

Just what did the Soviets think the 
aims their own schools? The Minister 
Education the Russian Republic, 
Professor Ivan Kairov, told Mr. Benton 
1955, “Just because don’t teach 
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Marx the first ten grades, please 
not conclude that our lower schools are 
nonpolitical. Our aim Communist edu- 
cation.” Actually, however, they teach 
Marxism. The way they teach history 
Marxist spirit. They way they teach 
physics the way Communism. How 
can one account for the picture and story 
Lenin physics textbook? How can 
one account for the presence Stalin to- 
gether with quotation from him the 
psychological laboratory the Institute 
Foreign Languages Moscow? All 
education has Communist slant. While 
arithmetic five plus four and six times 
ten, and fifteen divided three may 
not Communist, when the teachers 
asks pupils add six Communist flags 
and three Communist flags, little ideo- 
logical symbolism injected into the 
lesson. watched that procedure 
second grade arithmetic class rural 
school near Moscow. Professor Kairov 
said Mr. Benton, “We teach history 
Communists see it.” Then said 
that one the aims the Soviet schools 
“To implant children’s minds Com- 
munist morality, ideology, and Soviet 
patriotism, inspire unshakeable love 
toward the father land, the Communist 
party and its leaders, propagate Bol- 
shevik vigilance, put emphasis 
atheist and internationalist education, 
strengthen Bolshevik will power, 
well capacity for resisting adversity 
and conquering obstacles, develop 
self discipline and encourage physical 
and aesthetic culture.” that the edu- 
cational system which like that the 
United States and other countries? 
There are many unbridgeable differences 
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when consider all these aims. 

conclusion, the best way find out 
what the Soviet educators read 
what they have written. One must read 
critically and skeptically. should not 
accept anything simply because famous 
senator, governor, admiral 
atomic physicist has said so. must ask 
all these people from where did they get 
their information? How they know? 
must appraise their sources. Further- 
more, the person who makes the state- 
ment competent the field? Better still, 
must visit the U.S.S.R., see the 
schools, analyze the textbooks, and de- 
bate with the Soviet educators. There 
one important point which many 
overlook. would understand Soviet 
education, should all means under- 
stand American education first. How can 
one compare the two without good 
knowledge his own system culture 
and education? Many our spokesmen 


not know American education all, 
and those who know little about are 
often very biased and unfair. 

What need less sentiment and 
much less superficiality, but more genu- 
ine scientific thinking. must subject 
ourselves the spirit and method 
objective scientific research. must 
have the qualities honesty with our- 
selves and honesty with the public. 
must have the quality humility. 
not know everything. Finally and 
above all, are faced with new prob- 
lem: Red China. Let get our scientifi- 
cally-minded thinkers over see the 
Chinese schools before our uninformed 
reporters and our politicians. Let get 
the academic and educational experts 
into Red China see the schools and 
give the American people correct 
appraisal before are misled again 
have been misled leaders about 
education Soviet Russia. 


THE INSTITUTE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 
TEACHER THE WORLD 


During the 1959-1960 academic year more than 69,000 foreign 
citizens were educational assignments the United States 
colleges and universities, hospitals, and industrial trainees. During 
the same year more than 17,000 students and faculty members came 
the United States. The greatest increase, came from Africa, 
total 2,831 from that continent. From Latin America during the 
same period 12,597 came students. 


Examination Post-War Japanese 
Education Based John 


Dewey’s Theory 


the close the late war, with 
the introduction American educa- 
tion, Japanese education has been under- 
going drastic change. American educa- 
tion has had great influence upon our 
educational system, and greater still 
upon the trends educational theory. 
Our pre-war educational theory had been 
mainly under the influence German 
pedagogy, but with the termination 
the war several revisions the system 
have been taking place, guided the 
American Civil Information Board. The 
Japanese educational world has en- 
deavored study the theoretical and 
practical pedagogy underlying these new 
systems. Above all, the new subjects 
known “social studies” have replaced 
the conventional Japanese ones, such 
geography, history, civics, and morals 
and have brought about great changes 
Japanese education. For the ardent ad- 
vocate these social studies, the Ameri- 
the reorganizations which removed the 
conventional subject-matter centered cur- 
riculum and learning method, and added 
the novel experience-centered curriculum 
and progressivism learning method. 
1947 The Ministry Education 
Japan published the original plan for 
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the “social studies course” using the 
core curriculum both the Virginia 
Plan and that California the as- 
sumption that they are the best models, 
and encouraged teachers use the 
“problem solving method” (problems 
approach) starting from actual living 
problem learning method, instead 
the conventional method designed 
system knowledge. Then, the new 
courses study for other subjects fol- 
lowed the same pattern the social 
studies course. such process, reor- 
ganizing the curriculum Japan has 
been going along with the social studies, 
and Dewey’s experimental empiricism 
underlying this learning method and 
curriculum has become great interest 
the Japanese educational world. 
new teaching method has prevailed 
even the method learning the 
“basic subjects,” well the “social 
studies.” 

American Progressive Education, 
was introduced into Japan has had im- 
portant effects Japanese education. 
First, has promoted effectively desi- 
rable ways “learning through the 
child’s experimental activities” “the 
teaching method having regard for au- 
tonomous activity the learner,” which 
had heretofore been maintained the 
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progressive teaching method Japan. 
This trend thought education had 
been maintained that time Japan 
the “new educational but 
quite singularly the same thoughts 


empiricism education have 


been advanced. more specific, 
“learning doing” through play 
other constructive activities the lower 
through the activity observation 
examination searching into living social 
phenomena the upper grade classes, 
have been adopted through force. Sec- 
ond, critical power learners concern- 
ing their own lives and social affairs has 
been emphasized. For learning 
these cases, the young, first all, would 
face problems living actual facts 
and solve them while doing research 
which reflects their own daily life. 

the other hand, however, there 
have been several obstacles the way 
carrying out the new method; various 
criticisms curriculum trends the 
post-war period have been made. 
general rule these criticisms have been 
centered upon “the learning experi- 
ence unit,” “problem solving method” 
based upon Dewey’s theory which the 
Japanese educational world has endeav- 
ored introduce into Japan. Teachers 
who put the new method into practice 
their schools greatly appreciate its 
real worth but, the other hand, they 
have pointed out the following short- 
comings practice: 

(a) Such curriculum teaching tech- 
nique demands many reference 
books. But Japanese schools, gen- 
erally speaking, reference books are 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
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not available sufficient measure 
the part teachers pupils. 
addition, the range children’s 
experience very limited, making 
for teachers lead them 
their “investigative” 
learning urged Dewey’s 
theory. 
weak point this method 
learning that, its use teachers 
are unable assist children ac- 
quire the basic skill needed for sys- 
tematical understanding. 
Teachers cannot lead children skill- 
fully into learning through experi- 
ence units typically prescribed the 
Course Studies published the 
Ministry Education the post- 
war period, because insufficient 
hours study assigned for lessons, 
because other obstacles. 
The socially desirable problems 
taken this method learn- 
ing are difficult find the chil- 
dren’s daily lives and, such being 
the case, can hardly lead chil- 
dren’s learning “whole-heartedly 
purposeful activity.” 
The field the so-called “experi- 
ence unit” usually too broad its 
scope, too vague and unsystematic 
subject matter, and teachers fail 
lead efficiently into experience. 
Above all many present-day edu- 
cators think that this new method 
causes the serious problem lower- 
ing achievement basic skills, 
pointing out that not 
tive way acquiring basic 
edge. course, the other hand, 
teachers have come recognize 


several favorable and conspicuous 
points the way learning taken 
since the post-war days, though 
space available here for quot- 
ing records all these. short, 
can perhaps said that progres- 
sive educators 
though the strong points this 
type learning are recognized. 


The controversy over the reorganiza- 
tion the course studies published 
the Ministry Education not 
limited debate between educators. 
Some educators contend that “We ought 
introduce the ‘learning experience 
not only into social studies but 
also into other subjects.” Other educa- 
tors emphasize that ought keep 
the traditional systematic learning, the 
“subject matter approach.” other 
words, may said that the trend 
thought Japan entering reflective 
period; there longer mere glori- 
fication the newly adopted teaching 
technique and curriculum. The criticism 
the academical society education 
has its center controversial problem, 
whether not this method might lessen 
the function the teacher’s plan, 
whether not might result failing 
produce the methodical learning 
necessary for child, because calls 
upon him learn purposefully and 
determines. The controversy this 
subject centers around the problem 
which method should adopt, the 
“problem solving method” based 
Dewey’s philosophy “experimental 
empiricism” the traditional “system- 
atic learning,” though both methods rec- 
ognize the necessity for putting forward 
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“the learning having regard for chil- 
dren’s day-to-day life,” which has been 
strengthened modern educational 
trends. The Japanese educational world 
different from that America that 
has tended put into practice without 
reservation Dewey’s “empiricism ed- 
ucation” which adopted the 
can progressive school. They, therefore, 
use the “problem solving method” 
substitute for the “systematic learning” 
traditionally obtained. may said 
that this problem more seriously 
argued and debated Japan than 
America. 

But the same time should said 
that the above criticism post-war edu- 
cation and the controversial points at- 
tached it, seem, Japan, have 
its background the controversy be- 
tween the progressive and conservative 
school America. America similar 
problem being debated. need fun- 
damental research clarify the 
important educational problems to- 


day. 


Here should bring into focus the 
key point this subject, namely, the 
essential difference between the new 
learning method and curriculum advo- 
cated “progressives” both America 
and Japan and the traditional learning 
generally prevailing Japanese, and 
also, considerable degree, Ameri- 
can education. 

This point might have been previously 
taken Professor Hopkins and 
some other scholars the progressive 
school, the subject the difference 
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between the “learning experience 
unit” and the “learning subject-mat- 
ter unit.” But they have usually taken 
typically teacher-centered learning atti- 
tude, extreme opposite method, 
namely, the “learning subject-matter 
unit,” their excessive earnestness 
pointing out the value the new teach- 
ing method. Perhaps there neces- 
sity for investigating the value 
teacher-centered lecture method the 
teaching method today. The advocates 
the “learning the subject-matter 
unit” today Japan endeavor have 
regard for the child’s experiential ac- 
tivities their systematic learning 
method and yet criticize the post-war 
method progressivism. Similarly, the 
advocates the “subject-matter unit” 
America who have understanding 
the new trend education, and who 
can hardly approve all the learning 
methods the progressive school, seem 
the educators who have regard for 
the children’s daily life for their ex- 
periential activity, which has been em- 
phasized men who follow the modern 
educational trends. word, they ad- 
vocate, speak, improved learn- 
ing method traditional subject-matter 
units, “child-life-ism” learning 
the “subject-matter approach,” and not 
any sense the 
ture method. That may shown 
bringing light the learning called 
“arithmetic learning based child’s 
life-activity,” “geography learning based 
the child’s life-activity,” which 
appeared Japan the pre-war days, 
the character Professor Mor- 
rison’s Unit America the like. These 
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learnings are, undoubtedly, systemat- 
ical learnings the subject-matter unit, 
and yet have great regard for the situa- 
tion child’s daily life, his active curi- 
osity, and his Under 
these circumstances, recently, there ap- 
peared cautious educators who named 
their plans “subject matter curriculum 
having regard for the child’s experiential 
activity” Japan. Professor Hop- 
kins who divided the curriculum clearly 
into two types (perhaps might have 
been the first so), himself recog- 
nized that each type involved few ele- 
ments the 

view this, define the “learn- 
ing subject-matter unit” the “learn- 
ing subject-matter approach” one 
with modern educa- 
tion, there can divergency worth 
while considering our examination 
today’s learning method. 

is, sincere investigation, both 
Japan and America, seems 
necessary throw clear light each 
aspect and the relation between this 
new meaning titled “the learning sub- 
ject-matter unit” “the subject-matter 
approach” into which are introduced the 
modern educational claims, 
unique point view entitled “the learn- 
ing experience unit” “the problems 
approach” based Dewey’s experi- 
develop new educational philosophy 
today, which has been repeating the un- 
solved controversies. 

Hopkins, the Democratic 
Process, pp. 21. said there: “Each curricu- 
lum considers subject and learners, but dif- 


ferent way, different degree and with dif- 
ferent emphasis.” 


this investigation, the first necessity 
seems scrutiny the distinguish- 
ing characters those two learning 
methods. 


There can divergence from the 
view that the late Professor John Dewey 
gives the fundamental principle the 
“problem solving method” the 
experience unit.” course, 
what called the “progressive school” 
America involves several scholars who 
the basis their insistence, take 
various attitudes. Nevertheless, the 
scholar who philosophically theorizes 
the common view underlying these 
standpoints Dewey himself. this 
sense, adopting the same idea Profes- 
sor Brameld and others, the men 
the “progressive school” are “followers 
Dewey.” 

Now, the empiricism education 
today what meant so-called “ex- 
perience”? And how does derive its 
learning method that sense? 

Dewey explains “experience” fol- 
lows: young people traditional 
schools have experiences the 
trouble not the absence experience, 
but their defective and wrong character. 
(“progressive education”) not 
enough insist upon the necessity 
experience, nor even activity ex- 
perience. Everything depends upon the 
quality the experience which 

These may regarded words 
scrutinized the educators who think 

*John Dewey, Experience and Education 


Kappa Delta Pi, 238 East Perry Street, Tiffin, 
Ohio, pp. 15-16. 
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that the “learning experience unit” 
simply the learning intended lead the 
child through his life experience, and 
the “learning subject-matter unit” 
learning intended lecture using ab- 
stract knowledge. Dewey, his Ex- 
perience and Education, the work 
which intended refute his antag- 
onists and steer the progressive edu- 
cation movement into its proper direc- 
tion says, effect, that the criteria 
our experience are based two 
principles: “Continuity” and “interac- 
tion.” This worth noting. 

“Continuity Experience” means the 
view that should base the purpose 
education directly upon “successive de- 
velopment education” ever-pres- 
ent process, opposed the traditional 
purpose which aims enriching and or- 
ganizing the learner’s store knowl- 
edge and skills. Dewey emphasizes that 
this traditional purpose comes from 
assumption about the existence ob- 
jective world knowledge and skill, 
which become power children’s 
future lives; and that account the tra- 
ditional method claimed take the 
systematic learning organized the sub- 
ject-matter curriculum, having great re- 
gard for the system knowledge. 

Then, the principle “interaction” 
means that should take human think- 
just oneself his environment, with 
“whatever conditions, interact with per- 
sonal needs, desires, purpose, and capaci- 
ties create the experience.” This view 
“thinking” conclusively opposes tra- 
ditional view which underlying “the 
subject-matter unit” and inclined 
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interpret human thinking, Her- 
bart does, from connective form 
ideas themselves, separately from en- 
vironment. 

Therefore, “empiricism education” 
today claims lead the child’s investi- 
gative direction learning from the 
point view the learner’s operation, 
solving problem occurring his en- 
vironment, not from any objective sys- 
tem knowledge the traditional 
method. 

Hence may tabulate the two types 
for our learning today follows: 


The Method “Learning the 
Experience Unit” which follows the 
problem-solving method (problems ap- 
proach) grounded upon Dewey’s experi- 
mental empiricism: 


Basic Standpoint: (The educator first 
should pay attention to) The 
learner’s activity operating his 
experience; next should regard his 
demand the above activity and 
find the way and direction his 
several observations and informa- 
tion researches needed for the 
“activity” and with them, aim 
the development the learner’s 
life itself. 

The Way Learning: Solving 
problem based the learner’s life; 
research for information and several 
situations surrounding the learner 
called for the “solving” prob- 
lem follow. 


The Method “Learning the 
Subject Matter Unit” which follows the 
subject matter approach today: 


Basic Standpoint: The educator first 
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should pay attention objective 
system knowledge and skill for 
which the learner should make re- 
searches. Next should provide, 
for learning, experiential activity 
necessary enrich and organize 
the learner’s knowledge and skill 
his life, and teach knowledge and 
skill connecting the learning sub- 
ject with the learner’s life, for the 
sake well his own 
daily life. And with such enriching 
knowledge and skill, should 
build the foundation for devel- 
oping the learner’s life. 

The Way Learning: Systematic 
presentation the learning subject; 
teaching plan connecting the sub- 
ject, accordance with such sys- 
tematic proceeding, with the prob- 
lem and the actual situation sur- 
rounding the learner’s daily life. 


The endless controversies between the 
progressive and conservative schools 
America and Japan have come from 
attitude which there seems 
effort find unification. Each has been 
confined its own viewpoint too exclu- 
sively, and accordingly could not inte- 
grate the relationship the two learn- 
ing theories into more inclusive one. 
result, serious confusion has been 
created for the teachers wishing em- 
ploy these learnings, not only America 
but also Japanese educational circles. 


clarify these controversies must 
scrutinize the following point. What are 
the genuine aims and significance 
problem-solving method learning 
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the experience unit, which proposed 
the new method opposition tra- 
ditional learning? true that the 
former controversies such inquiry 
often neglected both the side their 
advocates and antagonists. 

First, known that the traditional 
learning method and, similarly, the sub- 
ject-matter approach today, into which 
introduced child-centered education’s 
factors grounded modern educational 
trends, have weak points follows: 
such method, though educators strive 
find learning subject the child’s 
daily life, they bring him the subject- 
matter based the fixed-knowledge- 
system selected previously the edu- 
cators. Therefore, the child too often 
apt lose his active curiosity for his 
learning. With this meaning, the way 
the called “systematic learning,” 
there should ground exclude 
Dewey’s criticism the following: “It 
was assumed that certain set condi- 
tions was intrinsically desirable, apart 
from its ability evoke certain quality 
response 

contrast with such traditional 
learning method, the problem-solving 
method based Dewey’s experimental 
empiricism its philosophical basis, chil- 
dren decide their own ways their act- 
ing operation handling the problem, for 
observing actual situations investigat- 
ing necessary information according 
acting aim intended re-unify their 
confused experiences. Accordingly, 
the problem-solving method may 
well expect them make their learning 


*John Dewey, Experience and Education, 
Kappa Delta Pi, 238 East Perry Street, Tiffin, 
Ohio, 44. 


purposeful activity. 

Second, the traditional learning 
method the subject being learned ar- 
ranged parallel system knowledge 
found the teacher, and consequently 
difficult exclude the gap between 
the learning direction which desired 
the fixed knowledge system teacher 
exterior the learner, and the learning 
direction which intended the 
learner himself through his experiential 
situation. The consequence this tra- 
ditional learning method that the 
child liable comply with the teach- 
er’s unilateral plan. The alternative 
such method the “experience unit,” 
“problems approach,” based Dew- 
ey’s experimental empiricism. 
decided through the learner’s purpose- 
ful activity solving actual life prob- 
lem (at that time teachers co-operate 
with the learner find desirable direc- 
tions. Therefore, this procedure would 
lead self-decision their own method 
learning, unifying such two lines 
intentionally suggested ideas, de- 
sirable direction denoted through infor- 
mation selected means for solving 
their problem, and desirable direc- 
tion denoted through the actual situa- 
tion experience when confronted 
the problem. The most desirable meth- 
od, the so-called “teacher-pupil plan- 
ning” would sufficiently met this 
way. 

Third, the traditional method, 
matter how much the child’s life ex- 
perience regarded the class-room, 
the learning activity would directed 
acquiring existing knowledge, and 
improving the learner’s life itself. 


fs 
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From what basic stand have these 
common weak points the traditional 
learning method come about? should 
said that the advocates such 
method recognize obscurely two sepa- 
rate worlds: the world the knowledge 
skill itself, which aimed the 
learner but has its own organization, and 
the other hand, the world the 
learner’s physical and mental activity, 
exercising such knowledge skill 
the learning object his experiential 
activity. For not only the radical essen- 
tialist but also the educators who are 
generally favor the subject-matter 
approach, would commonly take the in- 
structive method which the educator 
gives his thought previously teaching 
system knowledge, and afterwards 
the learner’s experiential activity. This 
antecedent subject matter connected 
with the situation the learner’s own 
experience the educator’s plan. Thus, 
already noted above, difficult 
harmonize the gap resulting from the 
two sides the claim and also em- 
ploy the learner’s self-decision 
learning. 

Actually, the great significance the 
learning method theory grounded 
Dewey’s experimental empiricism may 
that suggests way overcome 
such dualism education. Dewey’s 
theory education earnestly claims that 
the teaching method must found to- 
gether with the actual situation the 
child’s environment, that the subject 
matter may arranged most effective- 
ly. “Method not antithetical subject 
matter; the effective direction 
subject matter desired the 
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order (of piano playing) not some- 
thing which exists ready-made the mu- 
sician’s hand brain prior activity 
dealing with piano. Order found 
the disposition acts which use the 
piano and the hand and brain 
achieve the result 

From this standpoint Dewey’s method 
seeks synthesize all necessary condi- 
tions for education into the focus pur- 
poseful activity the learner himself 
from the standpoint monism ac- 
tivity. Actually, the significance De- 
wey’s theory lies his effort point 
out the fact that the weak point tra- 
ditional education results from its view, 
which intends take subject matter 
apart from the learner’s activity the 
thinking operation handling this mate- 
rial purposefully. The problem-solving 
method grounded upon Dewey’s empiri- 
cism doubt represents such purpose- 
ful activity. 

Empiricism education today sub- 
stitutes the successive development 
such activity child’s experience for 
education. does not aim winning 
large amounts knowledge already 
known, but reconstructing the learner’s 
behavior that may manage his own 
life problem well means exerting 
such knowledge usefully. The traditional 
subject matter approach liable direct 
its weight for acquiring amount 
edge and skill, and not possible with- 
out difficulty enrich the learner’s life 
itself higher level. Dewey cries out: 
“What avail win prescribed 


Dewey, Democracy and Education, 
194-195. 


The problems approach today ex- 
pects find its educational effect the 
attitude and behavior which the 
learner strives win better way 
life. seeks primarily bring about 
thinking and handling life affairs. 
The strongest point Dewey’s method, 
believe, here. 


Now, does not question remain 
the principle Dewey’s experimental 
empiricism problems approach? There 
question but that education must 
child-centered. But can the learning 
method Dewey’s experimental em- 
piricism underlying the problem ap- 
proach today, which bases its learn- 
ing method entirely from the viewpoint 
the learner’s activities solving prob- 
lem, clarify sufficiently the necessary 
relation the body knowledge 
grasped the learner? order ele- 
vate the learner more worthy life 
means integrating his searching in- 
formation his own experience, the 
learner should systematize his sphere 
the knowledge grasped. For such sys- 
temization the sphere knowledge 
nothing but the thread human 
thought for the sake giving under- 
standing and uniformity phenomena. 
So, believe, education should not dis- 
regard such systematization 
edge which constitutes the learner’s 


Dewey, Experience and Education, 
Kappa Delta Pi. 
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ject thought. And the same vein, 
isn’t necessary for reverse, 
provide the order knowledge for 
which the learner should research 
from the content the subject-matter? 
From this viewpoint, should rec- 
ognize the merit the traditional sub- 
ject-matter approach, make for the 
weak situation, into which the method 
the problems approach tends fall. 
have already noted earlier the 
question whether should adopt the 
subject-matter approach the problems 
approach argued Japan well 
America. Responding this problem 
exists today, may suggest the most 
desirable form learning method 
follows: should include the 
middle the course systematic subject- 
matter approach, facilitate its 
systematization, but for the most part 
should follow the problems approach, 
order develop the learner’s be- 
havior itself. Thus, may desirable, 
were, wrap the systematic in- 
struction within the method problems 
approach. And such teacher’s considera- 
tion for the systematization the sub- 
ject matter content should penetrate the 
character some knowledge most ap- 
propriate for the need other situations 
the child’s experiential activity; name- 
ly, should not penetrate into some 
sphere knowledge quite apart from 
the situation the child activity. not, 
the two learning methods today. 
believe this must time bring about 
such new plan unifying the curriculum 
and instructional methods our class- 


rooms. 


Country Rain 


LEE RICHARDSON 


(For Brother) 


Rain the river this morning. 
From the languor bed can see 
Grey balls bouncing off the water, 
Pale grapeshot that spatters our tree. 


Rain telling stories this morning. 
While droop lazy lids can hear 
The steady rat-tat roof armies, 
The soldiers that used draw near 


Years ago when lying together 

squat wooden house hill 

Would waken and whisper, “The Redcoats! 
Seek cover! Creep closer! Lie still!” 


whisper again, cohorts!” 
Who mustered march the dawn 
And close with the foe their helmets 
Flashed gold the first rays sun. 


are grown. You have topped your profession; 
words start hit where they aim. 

But the misty battalions morning 

File off the road that they came; 


And though achieve reputation, 

fortune buy what sold, 

They are gone with their faith and their fancy; 
They are gone their red and their gold. 


Never again summer mornings, 

You twelve and ten, can lie 
And listen with absolute pleasure 
tales dropping out the sky. 


Time’s dust the faraway summer. 

Fact’s death the cohorts rain. 

The young years like soldiers went marching 
And will not marching again. 


ONE his ironic moods Voltaire 
maintained that success demands not 
only stupidity but also good manners. 
more sober temper Dean Swift, re- 
flecting upon advancement his own 
domain religion confessed: “How dif- 
vein student might sigh: “How exact- 

Excellence scholarship very de- 
manding. Through long hours during 
days and nights, weeks and months, and 
sometimes years, the scholar works and 
worries. blair bands nor cheer 
crowds exhilarate him athletes are 
stimulated their contests. This was 
demonstrated Sunday, March 20, 
1960 when The Indianapolis Star de- 
voted seven pages its issue photo- 
graphs and stories the state basket- 
ball finals, and accorded only one small 
photograph and 
story local Butler University’s debat- 
ing team’s national championship victory 
simultaneously with the basketball finals. 

Lord Northcliffe, the noted British 
publisher, was fully conscious the ar- 
duous toil scholar. London 
dinner party garrulous woman re- 
marked, “Thackeray woke one morn- 
ing and found himself famous,” which 
the noble Lord replied, “When that 
morning dawned Thackeray had been 
writing eight hours day for fifteen 
years. The man who wakes and 
finds himself famous, 


been sleeping.” 


Scholarship and Success 


Victor ALBJERG 
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After Sir Isaac Newton had developed 
the laws gravitation someone asked 
him how happened make his dis- 
coveries which query modestly re- 
plied: had been thinking about them 
good deal,” which meant twenty 
years constant research. 

Since the great scholarship achieve 
excellence only through extraordinary 
exertion the less great cannot expect 
startle the world through ordinary ef- 
fort. Those who yearn for distinction 
science must practice deeper thinking; 
those who crave acclaim literature 
must write better essays, and those who 
seek recognition art must paint better 
portraits, all which will demand ad- 
ditional effort. 

Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton, President 
the University Minnesota, recog- 
nized the characteristic the great ma- 
jority not exert themselves. When 
addressed the senior class 1918 before 
its graduation opened his speech 
saying, congratulate you upon having 
had four years leisure.” insisted 
that most students not exploit their 
intellectual potential, that they operate 
only half their mental cylinders. 
And was right. When they study sci- 
ence they dream Susie; when they 
tackle calculus they concentrate 
Carolyn, and when they pursue textiles 
they would rather follow Tom. con- 
sequence they sacrifice scholarship for 
daydreaming. 

While scholarship primarily in- 
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dividual responsibility also dual 
function between the instructor and the 
student. Professors should promote 
scholarship being scholarly—by ex- 
ample rather than precept—by mak- 
ing the class period academic ad- 
venture, romance with the truth. While 
the professor should not expected 
rouse his students with his lectures 
were members the House Com- 
mons Gladstone’s speeches which, be- 
cause their eloquence, “summoned 
squad recording angels who took 
down his words breathless ecstacy,” 
yet every class period should increase 
the students’ fund significant infor- 
mation and sharpen the desire for more. 

Lectures should ring with earnestness 
and sincerity. They should more 
than regurgitation somebody else’s 
intellectual cud. Professors should in- 
struct with the dedication truth pro- 
have bound myself all things her. 
should persecuted for her sake, 
should meet death her service, 
what wonderful thing would have 
done? What but that which greatly 
need do?” 

While the faculty should provide high 
quality instructions, students should man- 
ifest noticeable appreciation. Otis Skin- 
ner, during his sunset years, gave dra- 
matic recitals. Before opening each en- 
gagement served notice his audi- 
ence that alone could not make the 
occasion artistic delight. That could 
achieved only the audience re- 
vealed enjoyment his performance. 
That truism applies the classroom, too. 
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Student responsiveness stimulates pro- 
fessional performance. Authorities 
basketball maintain that team which 
plays its home floor has eight- 
point advantage owing the stimula- 
tion from the crowd’s cheering. Profes- 
sors are responsive the gallery 
are Terry Dischinger, Jerry Lucas, Os- 
car Robertson and Wilt Chamberlain. 

student striving for scholarship has 
his pains and penalties, but also his re- 
wards and compensations, and the lat- 
ter quite outweigh the former. Somer- 
set Maugham contends that “In the end, 
all passions turn money,” view con- 
firmed recently Princeton Univer- 
sity class upon its thirtieth class reunion 
for each member maintained 
chief objective life was make money. 
One the surest ways gratifying this 
craving establish good academic 
record for William Trufont Foster 
Should Students Study reveals that sal- 
aries graduates correspond roughly 
their grades the universities. Even 
the field finance Louis Pasteur’s 
aphorism holds true that “Chance favors 
the prepared mind.” Money-wise 
better egghead than block- 
head. 

high academic index also promotes 
professional advancement, for the best 
legal firms generally select their junior 
members only from the top tenth the 
law graduates. 

For those who wish pursue gradu- 
ate work superior scholastic record 
essential for without admission good 
graduate schools impossible. 

And without splendid academic rec- 
ord almost impossible secure fel- 
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lowships defray the cost graduate 
work. would tax the ingenuity Sa- 
tan devise purgatory more writhing 
than that working one’s way through 
graduate school, while generous fel- 
lowship better than manna from 
heaven. 

One the greatest rewards incidental 
scholarship self confidence. per- 
son who has executed difficult assign- 
ment has greater courage try another 
one than some one who has not done 
well. Past performance substantiates the 
good student’s confidence 
Furthermore other people repose confi- 
dence anvone who repeatedly can 
the difficult. 

The scholar nurtured the best that 
men have thought and felt throughout 
the ages better oriented his envi- 
ronment than one rooted merely the 
present. The scholar can take the long 
view the passing show and ignore triv- 
ialities and irrelevancies the moment 
and base his decisions upon enduring 
fundamentals. 

Another salutary remuneration for 
scholarship emancipation from the in- 
significant and the commonplace. one 
Karl van Doren’s lectures re- 
vealed the quality conversation that 
occurred over his party telephone line, 
this case between two women: “Isn’t 
this wonderful day?” said the first 
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party. The second one responded: “Yes, 
isn’t fabulous?” The first one: “Isn’t 
just right for picnic?” The second 
one: “By all means, what gorgeous 
idea, but what shall eat?” The first 
one: “How would sandwiches be?” The 
second one: “Yes, sandwiches are just 
right for picnic.” The first one: “And 
what shall drink?” Second one: Oh, 
ginger ale.” First one: “Yes, ginger ale 
refreshing.” Second one: “Yes, gin- 
ger ale and sandwiches are just right for 
picnic,” and they rang the mo- 
notonous changes trivialities. 

from this quality vacant twad- 
dle that scholar emancipates himself. 
Scholars distinction can commune 
with the immortal all fields learn- 
ing. They can chuckle with Mark Twain 
and Robert Benchley; they can laugh 
with Thurber and Moliére; they can 
grieve with Shakespeare and O’Neill, 
and cry with Ibsen and Tennessee Wil- 
liams. They can appreciate the profun- 
dity Aristotle and the wisdom 
Plato, the erudition Erasmus and the 
irony Voltaire, the whimsy Hans 
Christian Andersen. They can feel the 
storm and stress which Wagner ex- 
pressed “Tannhaiiser, the sweetness 
which Beethoven 
evoked the “Moonlight Sonata,” 
the charm which Johan Straus injected 
into his Waltzes. 


Public Enemy No. among fire causes careless smoking and use 
matches, National Fire Protection Association studies show. 
responsible for more than 200,000 fires and 1,200 fire deaths each year 
this country. 


Backward Glance 


SHAFFER 


Forty years since last saw this place. 


Tumultuous feelings that thought were dead 
Rise ghostlike. The town clock’s ancient face 
Reveals the hour, and wait dread 

hear the sullen gong with childhood’s 
The streets seem thin and try squeeze the stores 
greater height, but they clustered fears 
Gather the shreds pride about their 
The handsome beggar once knew well 

old and bent. leans against the wall 

And whines. The wonder his magic spell 
Each life with hope and joy, pain will bend 


Until the winter comes, and makes end. 


TIME within the course your 
professional career haven’t you 
least once put this question yourself? 
Considering the current ferment edu- 
cation, opportunity add humble 
leavening touch appeared likely ask- 
ing this question some experts. 
this case the specialists selected have 
been retired school superintendents. 
parent and administrator 
tle-scarred veterans have earned de- 
gree authority enabling them sound 
off reply such question while 
the same time adding their personal 
reflections about education. From their 
position comfortable retirement these 
elder professionals need not con- 
cerned about what their colleagues, 
their neighbors, even the PTA feel 
about their comments even these were 
identified print. 

After reading through the many re- 
plies, there was little doubt that these 
seasoned practitioners, many whom 
had spent nearly half century edu- 
cation, had any regrets about their ca- 
reers school work. course, some 
quite frankly admitted that retirement 
had helped heal their wounds and 
mellow their response. few intimated 
that after period time retirement 
they “missed some the excitement 
the job, the full schedule work, and 
the chance meet many interesting 
people—students and adults.” 
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liking for education profession 
and zest for facing the harassments 
which are occupational hazards the 
position have apparently “gotten into the 
blood” many veterans. They were 
quite warm and responsive describing 
the extent their retirement activities. 
These frequently have included some 
connection with education voluntary 
subsidized basis advisor, con- 
sultant, committee member concerned 
with improving the lot the schools 
their particular community. “My retire- 
ment hobby education,” one man 
proudly wrote. Others have transferred 
from front line assignment school 
administration the teaching reserve 
some college university. 

Since our experts have lived, per- 
haps should say, “have survived,” 


extensive growth educa- 


tion, their reflections some the 
contemporary issues their suc- 
cessors today should have value 
junior leaguers. Below are some gen- 
eral headings with composite statements 
drawn from the submitted 
the former superintendents. Any words 
italics are those which were under- 
scored the individual replies. 
MERIT—Most 
tendents met this problem head 
saying that “merit will the big 
picture some day soon.” They acknowl- 
edged that those merit programs 
operation today are primarily “hornet’s 
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nest” for the administrator and his teach- 
ing staff because human beings have not 
yet become “wise enough honest 
enough” evaluate the teaching ability 
another teacher. One writer responded 
quite forcefully saying, “Merit rating 
Not many have the guts the 
equipment know good bad 
teacher. salary schedule was not our 
school district. hired and fired the 
basis merit.” 

Several replies reemphasized cur- 
rent conviction that merit scale must 
incorporated eventually since can- 
not continue reward mediocre per- 
formance through automatic salary in- 
crements. quality piece work should 
recognized and compensated some 
means other than promotion ad- 
ministrative position. competitive sal- 
ary schedule should developed 
order win and hold good teachers 
who can afford make teaching ca- 
reer that community. “Good teachers 
are needed the classroom carry out 
the mission education. Many these 
craftsmen, however, are ill-suited for 
administrative work and should not 
“kicked upstairs” means reward 
them.” 

INTEGRATION—Replies 
point from both sides the Mason and 
Dixon line reflected pretty much the 
same stand: “Don’t force the issue.” 
many wise people have noted, social 
change slow coming and cannot 
legislated. The prescription, according 
the former superintendents is, “Leave 
the problem the localities 
worked out within the framework the 
law the land.” 
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One venerable veteran from the South 
remarked, “Integration may just and 
right, just temperance is, but you can’t 
force either, was clearly shown 
Prohibition.” Then added im- 
passioned tone, “Some the pending 
legislation abolish the public schools 
intendent from the North expressed his 
viewpoint this way, “The average school 
administrator and the public would rise 
arms anyone tried poison the 
food our children eat. Why adults 
persist poisoning the minds our 
children with their prejudices?” 

trying 
curt facetious, can summarize 
the replies this point with the com- 
ment from one man, “Don’t rush with 
the Russians.” another expressed 
his viewpoint homely language, “Im- 
prove it, but don’t drop the kernels 
with the hulls.” 

give more cogent reply, the re- 
marks from one former large city su- 
perintendent deserve repetition here. 


“Much the criticism our schools 
comes from well intentioned people. Un- 
doubtedly some the criticism valid. 
But most instances the failures credited 
the schools are the failures few 
individuals known our critics rather than 
knowledge the thousands success- 
ful graduates who are credit them- 
selves, their schools, and their community.” 

“Tt not necessary for all students 
develop the skills engineer. James 
Oppenheim quoted saying, “Our lives 
shall not sweated from birth until life 
closes—hearts starve well bodies: Give 
Bread, and give must not 
let the public forget that, education, man 
needs and deserves bread and roses. 
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cannot neglect the Technical and 
scientific education taking new 
There indispensable mini- 
mum knowledge each student must have 
order become full-fledged citizen. 
want succeeding generations live 
peace and with dignity, education 
will have more concerned with social 
motivation and with sensitivity welfare 
others.” 


Many the answers indicated clearly 
that the schools’ program must remain 
balanced and flexible order meet 
the needs the times and the com- 
munity served the schools. However, 
one man quoted, “It this very flex- 
ibility, characteristic good educa- 
tional program, which makes difficult 
for the average layman understand 
what going on.” 

FEDERAL AID—As expected, the 
responses this question ran the gamut 
the classic arguments pro and con 
this topic. One man still opposed 
outside aid conceded, though, that two 
schools his district were built with 
WPA and PWA help during the De- 
pression with observable after effects 
this federal aid. One veteran summed 
the situation stating, 

don’t want the federal government 
any other group spending tax dollar 
without some supervision assumption 
responsibility for it. exercising some 
controls over other government monies 
being spent should and will. Same with 
Federal aid should given where 
there dire need and then get out the 

The retired superintendents remarked 
that there are some areas which need 
help desperately, but that there would 
greater flow money out the 
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state help others than what their own 
state would gain. this point there 
academic disagreement with the view 
previously expressed the need 
sensitive the welfare 

PUBLIC RELATIONS—Although 
there might have been some differences 
opinion the other areas already 
covered, the voices wisdom joined 
chorus admonition the junior 
practitioner, “Don’t cocksure and 
press too hard, convinced the right- 
eousness your cause and infallibility 
your judgment.” However, the for- 
mer superintendents were firm stating 
that man should not “straddle the 
fence.” With research and well-reasoned 
analysis, “the superintendent should let 
his publics, they friend foe, know 
where stands important issue 
and why takes that position.” 

With touch whimsy, one man 
wisely added, 


“Too many times school people take 
ourselves too seriously and regard criticism 
personal. This often leads dejection 
combativeness that defeats our purposes and 
only creates greater gulf between and 
those whom are trying lead in- 
fluence. former teachers are prone 
order, dictate, direct rather than 
discuss take.” 


Many the ex-superintendents were 
strong recognizing the value pub- 
lic participation means help chart 
the course the local public schools. 
Yet, one man took pains declare, 


“Giving the lay committee all the ‘hot 
potatoes’ not form administration. 
superintendent and his board should not 
abdicate their authority lest they lose con- 
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trol some vested interest. Laymen can 
help advise and offer counsel, 
sponsibility for formulation policy should 
not relinquished them.” 


Another man considerable experi- 
ence added knowing touch, 


“Parents can wonderful help when 
they are carefully guided their endeavors. 
have been fault failing channel 
this power many useful ways. Help 
them organize, but keep your eye them 
every minute.” 


From his years experience 
administrator, coupled with his training 
business, one man made forceful 
plea for school budget allotment for 
public information. 


ten leading businessmen your 
community what percentage their annual 
budget goes into advertising and then com- 
pare the amount appropiated for this 
your school budget. Business and industry 
have long recognized the importance 
building and maintaining public confidence 
what they are doing. Too many schools 
make little provision for some type 
informational service keep the public 
acquainted with what their schools are do- 
ing. pays advertise.” 


recommendation for graduate 
training the aspiring administrator, 
the suggestion made ex-superin- 
tendent merits consideration. 


matter how you look it, educa- 
tion big business. would recommend 
and minor business administration. 
The training took our College 
Commerce contributed much more 
than did the prescribed courses the Col- 
lege Education taught educators. 
After all, the superintendent has many 
staff members who have thorough training 
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educational methods and assist the 
smooth operation the schools’ program. 
But, there are few who possess real work- 
ing knowledge big business.” 


One man touched the core the ne- 
cessity for public information ad- 
ministrative function when stated, 


“Since the primary mission the ad- 
learning situation, should, through 
spirit teamwork and coordinated effort, 
convince the public that school people are 
dead earnest about working with and 
dedicated teaching Young America. 
Let’s concentrate developing enthu- 
siasm for teaching. The finances will surely 
follow.” 


SCHOOL PLANT TRENDS— 
Having lived through many the re- 
cent growing pains the schools, these 
veterans bond issues and buildings ap- 
peared feel that, general, the newer 
school buildings are “sane” and “func- 
tional.” From his vantage point re- 
tirement, one the experts commented 
the point with feeling. “We should 
pay little less attention building 
architect’s reputation with his glass- 
lined, dream structures.” 

sound word caution was inserted 
many the answers the effect that 
schoolmen should exert their leadership 
keep the community from making the 
familiar error “too late, too small and 
too cheaply done.” 

WOULD YOU WANT YOUR 
CHILD FOLLOW YOUR 
FOOTSTEPS AND BECOME 

This acid-test kind question was 
added postscript each letter. None 
the replies this query bore any 


intimation that these former schoolmen 
sought deliberately side-track their 
children from career school ad- 
ministration. expected, our adminis- 
trator predecessors indicated that 
some instances their children have gone 
into education their own choice, while 
the children others have entered var- 
ious professional fields carrying ill- 
will toward education with them. few 
men mentioned somewhat wistfully that 
their sons had not originally chosen edu- 
cation but wish now that they had joined 
the educational ranks. 

interesting comment was included 
one letter which has most likely oc- 


ticing schoolmen certainly must 
clergymen. “Since our children come 
under double scrutiny the eyes the 
people and have extra share re- 
sponsibility carry, perhaps should 
add short course the training 
school administrators “How to” 
raise your children.” 

Looking back over their lives edu- 
cation, all the retired experts ex- 
pressed genuine sense personal ful- 
fillment from their careers. The ob- 


hold every man debtor his profession; from the which men 
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servation that many them are still 
involved educational work, although 
may only limited form “elder 
statesman” counsel was reassuring. Our 
senior predecessors have reflected despite 
their battle scars, sense personal en- 
thusiasm and reward from their life’s 
work which did not echo maudlin senti- 
ment. 

The final comment one letter pro- 
vides fitting note which close 
this opinion survey. 


educational Hall Fame should 
erected commemorate the hearts 
and minds men everywhere those great 
leaders educational thought and plan- 
ning. Dewey, Parker, Eliot, James, Rus- 
sell and hosts others would stand with 
men like Froebel, Herbart, Rosseau, Pesta- 
lozzi. The teacher the one-room school 
will honored along with the brilliant 
minds our great university teachers.” 

“The educational leaders our day will 
undaunted carping criticism and 
false accusations. Among the great men 
and women who will help shape the des- 
tiny America will many our edu- 
cators working with our greatest natural 
resource our children. From those 
retirement may say, ‘Be good 
cheer, the best yet come.’ 


course seek receive counterance and profit, ought they duty 
endeavor themselves, way amends, help and orna- 


ment Bacon, Maxims the Law. 
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Candle the Lord 


May Lutz 


(For Mary McLeod Bethune, 1875-1955; Founder Bethune- 
Cookman College for Negroes, Daytona Beach, Florida.) 


Hers was such strength she pulled her father’s plow 
The day the old mule died, nor felt the heat 

That scourged her bony back. Her small black feet 
Bruised earth with marks courage, row row. 
Yet hers was spirit that there daily grew 

The urgency dreams shaped her face— 
Someday her people would know pride 

Her dreams were bold and she would make them true. 


She learned read, and taught the Golden Rule— 
Taught colored inarticulate speak: 

for Adam; blessed the 

Four bare rooms held the seed great school; 
But till then she knew charcoal sticks could write, 


for Christ Child,” like blaze light! 


First ink was boiled-down elderberry juice; 

cast off packing box became her desk. 

She felt was sin beg, ask 

For food and shelter for her scholar’s use. 

poor and ugly, and not awful smart, 

But has chosen for instrument.” 

Her black eyes shone with love and clear intent. 
“Lo, with us. have but 


She lived know the school her dreams discerned— 
The red brick rooms, the chapel—their Faith Hall; 
The library with books bulging each wall; 

Saw decency for scholars while they 

And always she taught “Gentle 

Speak softly raise your voice songs praise. 


MOST REVOLUTIONARY educa- 
proposal the twentieth cen- 
tury was that the school and all its 
personnel, from pupils administra- 
tors, committed the method in- 
telligence. was radical proposal be- 
cause heretofore schools had been com- 
mitted imparting selected set 
learning skills and store informa- 
tion wherewith, all went well, chil- 
dren were behave intelligently when 
they achieved adulthood. was not ex- 
pected that the pupils would exercise 
the method intelligence during the 
process acquiring skill and knowledge. 

Being intelligent, according the new 
doctrine, was not the same being 
bright sensible. Intelligence was 
identified the experimental (scientific) 
search for highly probable means 
critically appraised and deliberately 
chosen goals. The method intelligence 
became equated with problem-solving. 
The school, committed the method 
intelligence, would display all the 
characteristics intelligent person: 
stating and appraising goals, seeking and 
testing means, i.e., all the characteris- 
tics planning. Thus problem-solving, 
intelligent behavior, and planning ap- 
proached equivalence meaning. 


address delivered before the ASCD Con- 
vention Chicago, March 13, 1961 and 
included Paradox and Promise: Essays 
American Life and Education. 1961 Pren- 
tice-Halls, Inc. The book will appear Novem- 
ber. Printed 


Planning for Excellence’ 
Broupy 


* 


large extent the history public 
schooling America during the first half 
the current century has written 
terms the acceptance rejection 
this doctrine. The result intensive 
research and argumentation date does 
not justify clear acceptance rejec- 
tion. Undoubtedly, children learn 
solving problems, and what they learn 
they learn well and painlessly. Whether 
not they learn such conceptual struc- 
tures constitute science, mathemat- 
ics, history by-products this 
problem-solving depends good deal 
the problems chosen for study. That they 
master academic subjects disciplines 
by-product extricating them- 
selves and their classmates from real- 
life predicaments doubtful. The for- 
tunes planning education ebb and 
flow problem-solving accepted 
rejected design for schooling. 

The curriculum, naturally enough, was 
the first target for planning. The tradi- 
tional curriculum was not intelligent, 
was argued, because was not the re- 
sult planning. Such modifications 
had undergone were forced upon 
variety pressures. The need for 
clerks and bookkeepers, for example, put 
premium arithmetic and handwrit- 
ing. Textile manufacture helped intro- 
duce drawing, and multitudes immi- 
grants frightened the school authorities 
into putting more emphasis instruc- 
tion that would assimilate them into the 
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American way life. The school was 
America’s protection against moboc- 
racy. Science met stiff resistance from 
curriculum makers until the nation’s 
economy put high value the agri- 
cultural and mechanical arts. The curric- 
ulum had grown more less vigor- 
ously many directions reacting 
variety social imperatives. 

The arguments for deliberately 
planned curriculum were sorts: 
First, planning would shape the curric- 
ulum more closely deliberately 
chosen objectives. One should clear away 
deadwood, useless historical accretions, 
prejudices, and accidents tradition. 
was another way cutting loose from 
the dominance the past and the values 
the upper-middle class. The demise 
Greek and Latin symbolized the new 
freedom. 

Second, learners, teachers, and citi- 
zens planned the curriculum together, 
the acceptance the curriculum would 
automatic and complete; the planners 
could not reject the work their own 
hands, speak. 

Third, the act planning would it- 
self training intelligence. Pupils, 
faculty, and citizens would the course 
curriculum planning come formu- 
late problems, gather and evaluate data, 
project and test hypotheses. Indeed, 
some advocates planning this was 
thought its most important and dis- 
tinctive outcome. 

Fourth, was urged that planning 
could democratic way conduct- 
ing education. Thus was thought ap- 
propriate for all those participating 
the learning process have voice 
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both setting its goals and selecting 
the means. Inasmuch everyone, save 
perhaps outlaws, had stake the out- 
comes the educative process, the lit- 
eral application the principle made 
for large planning group indeed. 
Nevertheless, the more stern and un- 
flinching advocates this view did not 
shrink from this consequence and en- 
couraged parents, citizens groups from 
labor, industry, business, farmers, and 
the like become involved the 
planning process. The walls the school 
were come tumbling down, ending 
what was held artificial separa- 
tion between school and community. 
Community planning had its counter- 
part classroom planning with pupils 
and teachers participants. Goals 
well means were come under scru- 
tiny, being held that goals were 
geared the conditions the times, 
and these being changeable water 
could never fixed. There were 
eternal truths provide fixed content 
the curriculum. For example, widely 
exhibited educational film shows how 
course United States history was in- 
augurated the class voting 
which outcomes should adopted 
goals for the class. Neither the teacher 
nor the textbook was regarded 
authority the objectives United 
States history study. The “felt” impor- 
tance the various topics determined 
vote the students was decisive 
for structuring the course, but one gets 
the impression from the instructor’s smil- 
ing face that the students’ choice coin- 
cided with his own. The film goes 
point out that this planning not only 


made the study history more mean- 
ingful the students, but that also 
provided practice the use intelli- 
gence and helped form attitudes ap- 
propriate democratic group action. 

This trend educational thought with 
its stress intelligence, democracy, 
and planning coincided with strong 
interest educational philosphers 
using the schools agency social 
reform. George Counts’ Dare the School 
Build New Social Order? and the ar- 
ticles The Social Frontiers were typi- 
cal this movement. With depression, 
dictatorships, and war the scene, edu- 
cators well social theorists looked 
planning (the method intelligence) 
source salvation. Given intelligent 
participation all interested parties, 
such societal predicaments taxes and 
poverty and such personal problems 
choosing mate vocation were bound 
have prosperous issue. 

Excellence this scheme educa- 
tion was not conceived primarily the 
attainment individuals excep- 
tionally high order cognitive ar- 
tistic achievement. Excellence 
cated instead the quality the society 
itself, The more sharable the experience, 
Dewey argued, the better the social 
order, and intelligent coping with life’s 
exigencies was precisely what made 
more sharable. Accordingly, the educa- 
tor’s heart was warmed not much 
impressive display memory, thor- 
oughness reading, writing, and com- 
puting skill, even acute reasoning, 
that is, scholastic virtuosity, the 
democratic functioning group 
confrontation with real predicament. 
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Since the Sputnik affair, however, 
planning, education for life adjustment, 
democracy, and citizenship 
come sneer words hurl the Pro- 
gressive “educationists.” Indeed, the 
mere utterance these words makes ar- 
gument unnecessary; some minds 
they carry their own condemnation, like 
“wife beater” “Communist.” 

one disengages the sense from the 
nonsense current criticism the 
school, one finds that the rejection 
planning not equivalent the accept- 
ance unplanned school. does, 
however, make shambles the notion 
that curriculum planning teachers 
and pupils part the educative proc- 
ess. That view could defended 
long practice intelligent behavior 
rather than knowledge was regarded 
the prime outcome schooling. 

However, once considerations na- 
tional defense, national pride, and inter- 
politics gave priority learning 
certain subjects—science, mathematics, 
and language—there was not much point 
deliberating about what should 
taught learned. One does not plan 
what already commanded. 

mistake believe that these 
commands were issued only because 
Sputnik. Truth tell, they had been 
issued quietly but firmly when the in- 
dustrial revolution emerged the tri- 
umphant way life the West and 
the world. Sputnik’s beeps merely made 
them more audible. Sooner later 
technological civilization had convert 
all forms power technological 
power. Political power, military power, 
persuasive power—all were destined 
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become abjectly dependent science 
and technology. Sputnik was dramatic 
way announcing the world that this 
destiny had last been fulfilled. 

this crisis two indictments were 
drawn against the American high school. 
First that its college preparatory course 
was rigorous compared 
Russian and Continental models, and 
second that not enough young people 
were studying science, mathematics, and 
foreign languages enable com- 
pete favorably all the military and 
political facets the Cold War. The 
educationists who, was charged, had 
planned away hard subjects favor 
easy ones and rigorous intellectual dis- 
cipline favor life-adjustment activ- 
ities. 

From college presidents 
sors, from degree holders who had 
been forced take courses education 
order obtain teaching certificate, 
from newspaper editors, industrialists, 
and, indeed, from men all sorts 
high places came blistering attack 
the educationists. The criticism rich 
broth resentment against economic 
and political theories, against the 
cal maneuvers some public school 
officials, against teachers colleges and 
colleges education, and against certain 
theories child rearing. The furore was 
not without its comic relief provided 
tilts with windmills, denunciation 
imaginary villains, and much straining 
gnats and swallowing camels. 

There need weigh these in- 
dictments. One can quote statistics 
prove disprove virtually any assertion 
about the American schools. The more 
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important point that the professional 
educators did not respond the crisis 
with unity, conviction, imagination. 
That they failed so, believe, was 
due the fact that they seriously mis- 
construed the educational demands im- 
plicit the social order; that they 
thought all about these demands, 
was terms order that had quietly 
slipped into history. They responded 
the charges with statistical defenses, 
pleas poverty, and counter accusa- 
tions which had ample truth behind 
them, but which did not convince the 
public because they were beside the 
point. 

Scientists, military men, and industri- 
alists took over the leadership curric- 
ulum was left James 
Conant, eminent ex-president Har- 
vard University, institution not 
especially noted for its interest pub- 
lic schools, bail out the American high 
school and allay the fears the pub- 
lic and the indignation Admiral 
man Rickover. 

There has been curriculum planning 
since Sputnik, but regarded neither 
training intelligence nor democ- 
racy. planning incited and con- 
trolled government and industry with 
educators scurrying find means rather 
than choosing goals. Military and tech- 
nological needs have reduced the prior- 
ities citizenship education. One 
wishes that educational leaders had been 
more sensitive the changes that had 
been brewing beneath the surface 
life; changes that called for modifica- 
tions the school formula provide 
for democratic citizenship techno- 


logical civilization. sure that care- 
ful scanning the literature will dis- 
close unheard prophets who sounded 
the alarms and called upon change 
our patterns economic and political 
thinking. 

Who were the vocal and articulate 
prophets? think can said that the 
Progressive philosophers education 
were. Indeed, illusion was created 
that their theories had been translated 
into practice all over the land, illu- 
sion that rendered much the bitter 
criticism leveled against Progressivism 
into undeserved tribute equally un- 
deserved reproach. The difficulty with 
the Progressive theory was not that 
was false, but rather that was geared 
social order that had changed its 
ground rules about the time John Dewey 
formulated with classical precision its 
social and educational problems. 
other words, John Dewey’s Democracy 
and Education was not adequate 
guide for modern mass democracy and 
education. 

The change can characterized 
part noting that education for modern 
democracy entails high order 
edge about the world well appro- 
priate attitudes toward social problems. 
about taxation, international trade, nu- 
clear fission, and gross national product, 
problem-solving, willing-to-discuss-it at- 
titude. One needs study formally and 
systematically good deal economics, 
sociology, and physics order under- 
take fruitful problem-solving and dis- 
cussions. Good citizenship modern 
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world demands conceptual readiness 
well appropriate attitudes. 

Military men, industrialists, and pol- 
iticians are fully aware that intelligence 
without knowledge and skill not 
enough for adequate technology. 
While beating the educationists over the 
head with this discovery, the critics 
the school system (and its defenders) 
failed notice that the educational re- 
quirements for citizenship had also 
changed. The need for scholastic excel- 
lence longer confined the occu- 
pational elites; the sine non 
the new democratic citizenship. 

put another way, the mini- 
mum cognitive achievement needed for 
good citizenship today nearer what 
the graduate four-year undergradu- 
ate college presumed have than 
what high school diploma represents. 
The spirit the cracker-barrel, the 
group discussion, and the town meeting 
still necessity, but longer itself 
sufficient for democratic citizenry. 

Granting all this; granting that one 
cannot think technologically politi- 
cally without high order cognitive 
content, the simple truth that gave point 
John Dewey’s criticisms the tradi- 
tional subject matter curriculum still re- 
mains dealt with. Cognitive con- 
tent divided among many domains 
isolated statements fact from which 
the drama their discovery and the 
story their relations have melted out. 
Although thinking with facts and rela- 
tions should part what mean 
studying subject, practice the 
thinking part gets postponed later 


years and work concentrated recall 
predigested facts, descriptions, and 
explanations. 

The importance thinking with the 
materials subject acknowledged 
the ubiquitous set problems found 
the end each chapter the text- 
book. But that practice thinking with 
variety cognitive materials from 
different subjects needed order 
means obvious. What the emphasis 
planning, what might called 
molar problem-solving, did accomplish, 
namely, afford practice thinking 
collectively about social problems, still 
has find place the curriculum, 
even though cannot the formula for 
the total curriculum. 

Excellence citizenship entails, there- 
fore, not only upgrading the cog- 
nitive content wherewith think about 
social problems, but also high order 
deliberative skill whereby knowledge 
selected and used formulate these 
problems. Anyone can verify this asser- 
tion trying formulate the problem 
international trade disarmament. 
abandon the cultivation the art 
political thinking risk serious con- 
sequences. these, the most serious 
that the doctrine that political decisions 
should shaped the individual in- 
telligent citizen will reduced 
empty posture. Once these decisions are 
left elites, the inner logic economic 
systems, the vagaries international 
politics, democracy, new old, done 
for. Yet planning for excellence po- 
litical education hard discern amid 
the almost frenetic scheming for scien- 
tific and technological education. 
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There is, however, even more basic 
sense which the schools should 
planning for excellence. refer pe- 
culiar paradox our time, namely, that 
while living pretty well requires rela- 
tively little formal schooling, living 
really well calls for appalling amount 
it. The key the paradox that 
live pretty well one has merely reap 
the benefits mass-production: ready- 
made clothes, cars, entertainment values, 
and ideas. live really well live 
authentic individual. Individuals, 
authentic, cannot make with mass- 
produced entertainment values, ideas, 
and styles life, however grateful they 
are for mass-produced cars, television 
sets, and refrigerators. That much 
our life collectivized only emphasizes 
the difficulties living economically, 
politically, morally, 
free and authentic individuals. Indeed, 
difficult even bestir ourselves 
desire the really good when the pretty 
good already much better than the 
world has ever known. this the young 
are more aware than their elders. 

the light these new demands for 
excellence, the rationale for planning 
needs re-examined. 

For one thing, the supposition that 
the valid educative needs the pupil 
are defined his day-to-day predica- 
ments and that and his teachers can 
plan his studies accordance with their 
demands becomes shaky the face 
the massive demands citizenship, na- 
tional safety, and the problems au- 
thentic individuality technological 
civilization. Planning students can 
only take place within framework 
plans already made for them. Thus 
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matter choice, student planning 
restricted devising projects within 
mathematics. This may still worth 
doing but cannot qualify genuine 
autonomy curriculum planning. 

Nor there much point calling to- 
gether representatives labor, business, 
industry, and sundry civic enterprises 
plan what children shall taught 
school, unless improve the 
schools’s public relations. short, shap- 
ing the curriculum longer prob- 
lem democratic group dynamics 
achieve compromise among conflicting 
for practicing the method intelligence. 

All this does not make the educative 
enterprise automatic self-regulating 
instruction factory. There still need 
for planning, albeit different sort, 
for different purposes. 

First all, shall need systematic 
reconstruction both the content and 
organization the subjects instruc- 
tion. There the problem selecting 
from overwhelming array knowl- 
edge those key ideas and relations that 
are suitable for general education. Spe- 
cialists each field cooperation with 
curriculum specialists are just beginning 
the job. Let hope that will co- 
operation equals. 

Next, there the problem peda- 
gogical strategy; how organize the 
materials for instruction produce 
not only knowledge science and tech- 
nology, but also the knowledge, attitudes 
and appreciations required for excel- 
lence all aspects life. Let hope 
that professional educators can restore 
and maintain balance that now 
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seriously disturbed. 

Then there the matter organiz- 
ing instruction meet the needs not 
only the gifted, who are now having 
some trouble eluding the talent searchers 
but also all other deviants who make 
the fiction called the average child. 

would pity indeed all the 
distinctions and refinements pedagog- 
ical method resulting from half century 
study were thrown out favor 
rough-and-ready conviction that one 
method, one mode organization, one 
approach, and one style teaching will 
for everyone. And while hearten- 
ing witness the glow discovery 
the eyes liberal arts professors when 
they stumble educational fact that 
has been the educationist textbooks 
for score years, socially waste- 
ful process not learn from the experi- 
ence others. 

Finally, there the staggering task 
planning for new levels aspiration 
desire for excellence not only 
rockets and computers but also the 
quality personal and social life—not 
for the few but for the many. 

All this planning will have 
undertaken the face rapidly chang- 
ing circumstances. The teaching occu- 
pation the eve great differentia- 
tion due developments teaching 
machines, television instruction, and 
other devices. Furthermore, new insights 
into the teaching-learning process prom- 
ise alter the placement and sequences 
subject matters and topics within sub- 
ject matters. 

The trouble lies the mood the 
planners. educational theorists the 
Thirties were overly concerned with re- 
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constructing the social order, they were 
least interested understanding 
and passionately committed demo- 
cratic dream. Today neither the under- 
standing nor the passion easy find 
the welter projects, studies, insti- 
tutes, conferences, and workshops de- 
voted technical and specialized prob- 
lems. plan for excellence the new 
social order some educational thinkers 
will need sensitivity social change 
that recent decades has been mani- 
fested more often the poet, dramatist, 
and painter than the scientist. The art- 
ist senses dislocation the body politic 
long before feels the first twinge 
pain; science diagnoses the malady only 
after the pain has become acute. The 
planner for excellence must, Janus-like, 
look two directions once: art for 
the premonitions things come, 
science for the means their control. 
This because art senses the individ- 
ual, the concrete, the perspective 
the person, whereas science its very 
nature looks the general, the univer- 
sal, the impersonal. 

One would like hope that educa- 
tors, including educationists, can regain 
the initiative this planning for excel- 


society have institutions abdicate 
lose their primary functions groups 
whose primary function something 
else. Much the contributions ex- 
college presidents and admirals are ap- 
preciated the nation and educational 
profession, the professional educa- 
tor, the expert the control formal 
learning, upon whom the responsibil- 
ity for rational system schooling 
rests. 

Planning bad word social con- 
servatives because connotes regimen- 
tation against individual freedom. 
But Karl Mannheim pointed out, the 
choice longer between planning 
and not planning but who will plan 
what. education planning also 
bad word insofar connotes denial 
the importance logically organized 
subject matter, mastery the cognitive 
skills, and high achievement. But edu- 
plan. The question rather who shall 
the planning and what end. The right 
plan his who has labored acquire 
the knowledge, expertness, the courage 
look ahead and outwit the times. 
demonstrate and exercise this right. 


September 25, 1961, NBC-TV’s “Continental Classroom” will 
begin its fourth year the world’s largest television lecture hall. The 
course given this year will the subject “Structure and Functions 
American Government.” will televised color Monday 
through Friday, 6:30-7:00 a.m. (local time), more than 170 
tions every part the country. Last year the weekly audience 
“Continental Classroom” students was 1,200,000. 


EASY ASSUMPTION, hitherto held 
many, that foreign language in- 
struction our elementary schools would 
cure most our language-learning ills 
gradually yielding more balanced 
view. Excessive optimism inevitably re- 
sulted teachers and parents, accus- 
tomed the resistance and ineptitude 
adolescent learners, observed with 
what skill and eagerness young children 
learned the elements foreign speech. 
This feeling optimism was increased 
the realization that many 
classes the children practiced listening 
and speaking direct imitation na- 
tive model. Here was little problem- 
solving, none the time-consuming 
grammatical talk about language for 
which our high school and college teach- 
ers modern languages have been 
severely reproached. But events have 
proved that lessons learned from our 
experience with FLES are not auto- 
matically applied teaching the 
secondary school college. And indeed 
many FLES programs that appear 
successful are threatened with failure 
because they are conducted under un- 
favorable conditions. However, FLES 
still holds much hope, and new and de- 
veloping programs far outnumber the 


paper presented the First Indiana Con- 
ference Foreign Language the Elementary 
School, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana, May 19, 

Widely used abbreviation for “foreign lan- 
guages the Elementary School.” 


After 
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many less well publicized 
FLES therefore the focal point the 
brief survey should like make re- 
cent trends and future prospects mod- 
ern foreign language teaching. Such 
survey falls naturally into five parts, 
each corresponding well defined pro- 


Stage One: The Traditional 
Two-Year Course 


The first the traditional two-year 
course language study, grades nine 
and ten ten and eleven. were 
named Voltaire, would say that this 
arrangement had been carefully planned 
guarantee the lan- 
guage. age fourteen person whose 
experience has been confined one 
language has formed deep muscular and 
psychological habits which are most 
cases effective block the learning 
second and the develop- 
ment understanding another 
people. Add this handicap our tra- 
ditional teaching modern languages 
though they were Latin and the usual 
limitation the learning period two 
years and you can readily agree that 
would good have Voltaire around 
help Bestor and Rickover their use- 
ful work. Because guidance counselors 
still advise high school students not 
continue their language study through 
the eleventh and twelfth grades, large 
percentage college freshmen who 
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have had two three years lan- 
guage are unable demonstrate 
placement test enough proficiency even 
get into second-semester course. 
all intents the high school language 
instruction for these students has been 
largely wasted, professional educa- 
tors have long contended. 


Stage Two: The Four Six Year 
Sequence 


Stage two has been achieved few 
places. This program consists four 
solid years language learning grades 
nine through twelve six years 
grades seven through twelve. The six- 
year sequence may consist either five 
periods week for six years of, say, 
three periods grades seven and eight, 
five grades nine, ten, and eleven, and 
two grade twelve. This program 
often characterized slightly greater 
sophistication method and may even 
consist anywhere from month 
year bookless instruction the out- 
set. There usually greater emphasis 
understanding and speaking than 
traditional classes, and hence greater con- 
cern for providing learners with au- 
thentic models the form native 
speakers. 


Stage Three: The Ten-Year Course 


Stage three shall describe the ten- 
year sequence, which, beginning 
grade three, builds each grade solidly 
what has gone before and continues 
through grade twelve. Since most teach- 
ers understand that the traditional gram- 
mar method instruction cannot 
successful grades three and four, 
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they almost universally use audio- 
lingual approach the early years the 
ten-year sequence. And since almost all 
learners are more interested learning 
understand and speak than they are 
learning only how read and write, 
this program likely more suc- 
cessful than were the older ones. 

are course speaking single 
ten-year program with smooth articu- 
lation between the elementary and sec- 
ondary grades, not one which chil- 
dren who have been learning second 
language grades three through six 
are put the same class beginners 
grade seven. 

Graduates the ten-year program can 
expected have acquired greater 
skill understanding, speaking, read- 
ing, and writing second language than 
graduates four- six-year sequence, 
but don’t yet know how much more. 
The administrators one well planned 
program recognize advantage one 
year’s achievement; but since tests show 
that the former hold additional ten- 
per-cent advantage over the latter, 
possible that the actual differential 
nearer two years than one. 


Stage Four: The Twelve-Y ear Sequence 


Stage four, almost non-existent our 
present stage development, shall 
call the twelve-year sequence, beginning 
either kindergarten grade one 
and continuing one uninterrupted and 
cumulative program through the twelfth 
grade. first sight would appear that 
there not much difference between 
stages three and four. From quantita- 
tive point view this true. Graduates 


the twelve-year course are not going 
learn many more structures much 
more vocabulary than graduates the 
ten-year course. But there impor- 
tant difference. 

This difference derives from the obser- 
vation that general children under ten 
are better able than children over ten 
hear and reproduce linguistic signals. 
Hence, real mastery, acquiring the 
“feel” language, the ability use 
automatically, the freedom think 
about what say rather than how say 
it, the easy acceptance and understand- 
ing those who speak the second 
guage, these intangible values lan- 
guage learning are more easily acquired 
the younger the learner is. Hence the 
great superiority the twelve-year se- 
quence—if properly conducted—over the 
ten-year course. 


Bilingual Literates 


appropriate this point men- 
tion what might called variant pro- 
gram stage four. This program 
which possible bilingual areas, 
which have many. For example, 
could utilize our French resources 
northern New England and New York 
State and Louisiana and our Spanish 
resources and around New York City 
and throughout our Southwest. 

the early grades our teaching chil- 
dren whose mother tongue not Eng- 
lish often violates the basic principles 
developmental psychology two ways: 
(1) try teach them read and 
write English before they are “ready” 
and fail teach them read and 
write their mother tongue, for which 
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they are soon can made ready. 
the Southwest, for example, happens 
regularly that Spanish-speaking children 
receive opportunity for formal in- 
struction Spanish until grade seven 
grade nine, which time motivation 
for learning has disappeared. The same 
children are often forced learn read- 
ing and writing English the same 
time English-speaking children, thus 
creating them sense insufficiency 
which often ends producing bilingual 

the simple expedient teaching 
them first the elements reading and 
writing Spanish while they are learn- 
ing understand and speak English 
and while their English-speaking class- 
mates are learning reading and writing 
English and the elements spoken 
Spanish, most these young Americans 
could become literate bilinguals. These 
are precisely the kind people whose 
need was sorely felt during and af- 
ter World War II. partly because 
have failed cultivate these vast lin- 
guistic resources within our borders that 
now have spend millions under the 
National Defense Education Act pro- 
grams which are essentially remedial 


Looking Ahead Stage Five 


stage four largely beyond our 
reach, stage five lies still farther the 
future. Such program will, hope, 
rest thorough understanding and 
wide recognition the principles de- 
velopmental psychology and condi- 
tioned learning. Although Frangois 
Gouin recorded vividly early the 
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the results his observation, 
are still far from having learned ap- 
plied the simple lessons derived 
from watching any child learn lan- 
guage between birth and age five and 
half. The marvelous perceptive and imi- 
tative powers which enable him 
this remain with him for some years 
though they decline proportion his 
powers conceptual learning increase. 
appears that conceptual learning be- 
comes dominant over conditioned learn- 
ing about age ten. that 
age fourteen fifteen, the age have 
chosen the past begin language in- 
struction, the faculty which most use- 
much use the learner. ten still 
favorable age begin learning second 
language, eight better, six better 
still, four even better, and down 
zero. Thus, while from adult—or 
adultistic—point view program 
which begins kindergarten grade 
one seems ideal not downright fanci- 
ful, actually comes much too late. 
Stage five will have concerned with 
pre-school and out-of-school learning 
take full advantage the child’s 
powers learning. 


Conditioned Learning 
Enculturation 


FLES stage three still some- 
what formal kind instruction though 
obviously much less formal than in- 
struction high school college. the 
early years stage four FLES more 
informal though still organized within 
the regular school day. stage five the 
words “instruction” and are out 
place. Indeed the word “learning” 
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might well replaced the word 
“enculturation.” child learns the lan- 
guage languages his environment 
part the total process known 
enculturation. this setting language 
expresses and reflects the values its 
culture, and both the language and the 
cultural values are learned together 
process conditioning. Here language 
and culture are inseparable, whereas 
our traditional language classes language 
and culture are almost never joined. 

this fifth stage all speculation. 
Experience provides much evidence but 
there has been little experimentation. 
effort point possible ways 
which might take advantage the 
psychological principles mentioned, let 
suggest two lines thought. 


The International Nursery School Idea 

One possibility for exploiting the 
young child’s language-learning powers 
would experiment with the inter- 
national nursery school idea. The exact 
procedures would have worked 
out carefully collaboration with nur- 
sery school experts and child psycholo- 
gists, but the general features such 
program might somewhat follows. 

Since there known limit the 
number languages small child can 
learn natural cultural setting, one 
might start with many languages 
there are days the week. For practical 
purposes should select Chinese, French, 
German, Russian, and Spanish. Neces- 
sary the success such undertak- 
ing would the selection highly 
trained nursery school teachers who are 
native speakers these languages and 
who can also speak English. Mon- 


day the Spanish-speaking teacher would 
charge and would conduct her 
work Spanish. Tuesday the Rus- 
sian teacher would direct the activities 
Russian. Wednesday the German 
teacher would take over, would the 
Chinese teacher Thursday and the 
French teacher Friday. While observ- 
ing basic principles governing the con- 
duct American nursery school and 
thus maintaining uniform policy under 
the direction English-speaking 
American nursery-school expert, each 
teacher would represent, naturally 
possible this artificial setting, her 
own culture. She would behave with the 
children—two, three, and four-year-olds 
—as one does her country and she 
would urge them behave children 
her country. She would speak only 
her own language—except emer- 
gency—and would use gesture convey 
meaning. The children would in- 
structured initially the directress 
respond English any way that 
seemed natural not all until they 
feel ready. guess, subject 
verification actual experiment, that 
the children would understand every- 
thing that said this limited setting 
all five languages the end the 
school year. The experiment should 
possible continued into second and 
third year, for children who learn 
fantastically fast this age forget just 
rapidly unless habits are reinforced 
long and continued exposure. 


Out-of-School Learning 


There room for much experimenta- 
tion this area: the establishment 
more bilingual multilingual summer 
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camps, extended foreign travel for chil- 
dren, the placing children foreign 
families under carefully controlled con- 
ditions, movie and programs which 
would bring foreign environment 
into one’s own home. These and other 
ideas could used extend our 
children opportunities for learning other 
languages and cultures. Through such 
initiatives could implement our 
knowledge that language behavior and 
that the intimate understanding 
another people’s behavior the neces- 
sary foundation for better international 
understanding and cooperation. 

The preceding five-stage survey 
trends teaching intended pro- 
vide needed perspective. From will 
appear how inadequate have been con- 
ditions under which the past languages 
have been taught. And proper under- 
standing the facts that language 
essentially form behavior and that 
the acquisition anything approaching 
authentic linguistic behavior requires 
conditioned learning intensive kind 
have not until recently provided leader- 
ship propagating this understanding, 
for they have themselves not understood 
the nature language and the lan- 
guage-learning process much better than 
other educators the general public. 
Educational administrators and school 
boards cannot well expected pro- 
vide long language-learning sequences, 
insist qualified teachers, and assure 
modern materials and facilities until they 
understand these basic principles. Slip- 
shod procedures will inevitably result 
mediocre instruction 
learning, FLES high school and 
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college teaching, leading ultimate 
failure. Ironically, the more advantage 
can take out-of-school pre- 
school learning, the better our chance 
establishing satisfactory course 
instruction school. The cure for our 
language ills therefore not found 


FLES such, nor language labo- 
nor new and better ma- 
terials—though all these are needed— 
but rather much higher quality 
workmanship than has the past 
marked our instruction and indeed 
our total educational effort. 


CURRENT TRENDS COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


The current college library standards the American Library Asso- 
ciation set minimum 50,000 volumes for each 600 students and 
10,000 more volumes for every additional 200 students. Publicly 


supported enrolling more than 1400 students had me- 
dian 92,000 volumes their libraries, slightly better than the ALA 
standards. Publicly supported institutions with fewer than 1400 stu- 
dents had median 39,000 volumes their libraries, below ALA 
standards. Libraries junior and community colleges are particularly 
deficient size, only about 1/6 ALA minimum standards. The Li- 
brarian the University Michigan suggests that junior college 
ought provide library 20,000 volumes and library staff before 
the college opens its Weekly, July 10, 1961 
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Relations Higher Education 
Business and 


Francis Horn 


REPORT published 1952, the 
distinguished Commission Financ- 
ing Higher Education wrote: “The fu- 
ture growth and development our 
intellectual resources, our spiritual and 
material well-being, our 
rity, and our basic freedom depend 
considerable measure upon how well 
higher education performs its essential 
tasks.” The events the past eight years 
have demonstrated how right the Com- 
mission was. 

recent brilliant analysis the 
current world situation, Dr. Charles Ma- 
lik, former president the General 
Assembly, sets forth four conditions “ab- 
solutely sine non” the Western 
world reverse the trend which 
has steadily lost ground the Com- 
munists: “Unity among the Western al- 
lies, deeper understanding and 
manlike assistance towards the peoples 
Asia and Africa, winning the techno- 
logical competition especially the mat- 
ter armaments, and winning the eco- 
nomic competition productivity.” Dur- 
ing the next few years whether not 
these conditions can met rests 
small degree upon how well the colleges 
and universities have done their job 
the recent past. the world survives the 


Revision address delivered July 13, 
1960, the Governor’s Second Seminar 
Higher Education, University Oklahoma. 


immediate future, the achievement 
these conditions, the triumph the 
Western point view over the Commu- 
nist ideology, and the ultimate attain- 
ment truly peaceful world, depend 
upon how well higher education now 
discharging its responsibilities and con- 
tinues discharge them. 

Dr. Malik refers the critical tech- 
nological and economic competition be- 
tween the West and the Communist 
countries. Mr. Khrushchev constantly 
boasts that the Soviets will win this com- 
petition and “bury” the West without re- 
course war. America merely 
survive nation, therefore, let alone 
lead the world better life for all 
peoples, must remain technologically 
and economically strong. sound and 
growing economy depends the last 
analysis upon how effectively our col- 
leges and universities their jobs. 

Fortunately, the nation’s economy 
healthy. Twenty years ago the GNP was 
$100 billion. This year will average 
$516 billion. ten years estimated 
$755 billion—in terms current 
prices. Many things have contributed 
this growth, but has re- 
sulted primarily from two factors: the 
trained manpower employed business 
and industry ever increasing numbers, 
and scientific, technological, and man- 
agement developments based upon re- 
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search. The provision trained man- 
power and the conduct research are 
major responsibilities colleges and uni- 
versities. Business and industry are de- 
pendent upon their products—people and 
knowledge. 

The responsibility colleges and uni- 
versities providing the nation’s busi- 
ness and industry with trained man- 
power has two aspects. greater im- 
portance the production individuals, 
either the undergraduate the grad- 
uate level, who are entering business 
industry for the first time. present, 
lesser but increasing importance, 
the provision continuing education for 
individuals already employed. 

Colleges and universities have always 
provided graduates prepared meet 
the practical demands for vocational 
professional leadership the society 
their time. Today’s complex society 
requires knowledge and skills never 
heard yesterday. And requires them 
greater degree specialization than 
ever before. the world becomes more 
complex, technology more developed, 
new specialties will required, many 
not now foreseen even dreamed 
about, and colleges and universities must 
establish the programs prepare the 
personnel needed. With business and in- 
dustry changing rapidly, however, in- 
adequately for today’s conditions, must 
avoid the “how-to-do-it” approach and 
concentrate basic principles. The ac- 
tual techniques can learned the 
job. 

This points another aspect in- 
creasing importance the preparation 
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graduates for business and industry. 
Because the rapid increase 
edge—in the natural sciences, for ex- 
ample, doubling every ten years— 
the student will leave college with only 
small amount the knowledge his 
field, and many fields that little will 
soon out date. important, there- 
fore, that the individual’s college ex- 
perience provide him with the tools, the 
habits, and the desire continue his 
education. 

The need for continuing education 
much our working force evident. 
The time practically here when all 
technical and 
will have continue their job-related 
education throughout their entire work- 
ing life. great deal such continuing 
education now given business and 
industry itself. But continuing educa- 
tion, except the narrowest technical 
kind, can best given colleges and 
universities, and should be. 

Continuing education, however, not 
only technical and professional; must 
also general and liberal. The programs 
liberal learning for executives, studies 
completely unrelated the individual’s 
company duties, which are carried 
number colleges and universities 
few enlightened corporations, now 
imitated, incidentally, labor organiza- 
tions for their leaders, are evidence 
the recognition that continuing educa- 
tion must both vocational and liberal. 
Institutions higher education can 
both effectively for mature learners, just 
they for more youthful students. 
The relationship business and indus- 
try colleges and universities will be- 
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come ever closer they approach this 
problem continuing education co- 
operatively. 

The second way which higher edu- 
cation contributes sound economy 
and hence significantly the national 
welfare through research. gener- 
ally agreed that growth the economy 
depends upon the rate research and 
development. Present expenditures for 
such purposes some $12 billion annu- 
ally. About per cent the total 
spent colleges and universities, one 
fourth one third this from their own 
funds, the rest coming primarily from 
government. The balance spent 
business and industry. McGraw Hill’s re- 
cent study, Financing Higher Education 
states that “Some 200,000 en- 
gineers and scientists and some 200,000 
highly trained technical workers are in- 
volved the work.” evaluating 
higher education’s role the national 
welfare, one must remember that with 
few exceptions, every one these scien- 
tists and engineers product our col- 
leges and universities. 

Although industry does the 
share all research and development, 
fundamental research, currently costing 
about one billion year, according re- 
cent estimates the National Science 
Foundation, institutions higher edu- 
cation are spending more than indus- 
try. difficult appraise the precise 
value such fundamental research, but 
surely without the research done col- 
leges and universities, the material and 
technological progress recent years 
would have been substantially less. Cer- 
tainly, research higher institutions 
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must expanded and more generously 
supported, especially fundamental re- 

Colleges and universities must also, 
seems me, substantial amount 
applied research. There reason 
deplore such activity. Many smaller 
businesses and industries cannot afford 
their own research staffs and laboratories 
and must necessity seek help from the 
institutions higher education their 
area. The state universities particular 
must establish expand bureaus 
business industrial research, especially 
serve local and regional interests. 

the coming years, with the great 
need for constantly expanding research 
all types, with the mounting costs 
such research, and with the continuing 
shortage qualified personnel, colleges 
and universities must co-operate with 
business and industry greater extent 
than ever before. The sharing facili- 
ties, resources, and personnel will be- 
come increasingly necessary. Some re- 
search facilities are too expensive for 
single university perhaps for even 
group universities. But industry can 
make its facilities available co-operate 
the support joint enterprise like 
Brookhaven the Phoenix Project 
the University Michigan. 

Even more important the sharing 
scarce personnel. Industry needs re- 
alize that continues attract, its 
higher salaries, the ablest research per- 
sonnel, the universities will soon 
turning out only mediocre graduates, 
with industry itself and ultimately the 
nation, the loser. Joint utilization 
highly competent research personnel, 
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perhaps through continuing part-time ar- 
rangements, possibly through alternat- 
ing periods full-time employment, 
necessary. The need for such personnel 
the colleges and universities, must 
emphasized, connection with 
the teaching program, especially the 
graduate level. least some the 
greatest and most competent researchers 
must working with emerging re- 
search personnel the supply able 
researchers will dry up. 

Colleges and universities should 
“give” this co-operation well in- 
dustry. They should less stuffy about 
academic regulations. They could re- 
lease numbers their graduate students 
industry for instruction and research 
experience, they were more flexible 
their academic bookkeeping. 

Certainly greater co-operation 
tween higher education and business and 
industry imperative. Without the 
continued progress our national econ- 
omy threatened. Such co-operation 
the key the relation higher educa- 
tion business and industry. The re- 
lation mutually beneficial one and 
carries reciprocal obligations. Thus far 
reference, for the most part, has been 
made the responsibilities colleges 
and universities business and industry. 
Consideration should now given 
the obligations business and industry 
higher education. Already stressed 
the sharing the limited pool highly 
trained manpower with the colleges and 
universities for their teaching and re- 
search activities, obligation still not 
fully appreciated either group. Well 
recognized today, however, business 


and industry’s responsibility for financial 
support higher education. Until quite 
recently, much the support has had 
quid pro quo attached it, since has 
been for sponsored research. Few insti- 
tutions believe that this has been finan- 
cially helpful, whatever other value 
may have served. Certainly, business 
and industry, has been indicated, 
should support research colleges and 
universities more generously, with spe- 
cial attention funds for fundamental 
research, and the case sponsored 
research, with more adequate provision 
for overhead the institutions. 

Business and industry, moreover, must 
spend increasing amounts colleges 
and universities for educational service 
direct benefit themselves. More 
continuing education technical na- 
ture should transferred institutions 
higher education and substantially in- 
creased appropriations should made 
for the general liberal education 
employees. But above all, business and 
industry must step its direct support 
amounts must made available for 
scholarships and fellowships. Corpora- 
tions need trained manpower ever 
increasing amounts. Yet approximately 
one half our ablest high school grad- 
uates never college, primarily for 
lack finances. Business and industry 
must help insure that this tragic waste 
does not continue. 

Increasingly generous provisions are 
needed also for the acquisition equip- 
ment, either through substantial dis- 
counts, loan the equipment, out- 
right grants for purchase. Business and 
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industry must likewise willing con- 
tribute building programs, which 
most corporations are presently reluc- 
tant do. Most important all 
greater support colleges and univer- 
sities through unrestricted gifts. busi- 
ness and industry are dependent 
higher education the extent indicated, 
then their own self-interest in- 
sure that higher education progress 
rapidly and effectively they 
themselves. 

The financial needs our colleges and 
universities over the coming years may 
seem staggering. The annual $4-5 billion 
spent today will certainly double 
1970. Corporate giving higher educa- 
tion must, therefore, increase substan- 
tially. 

The Council for Financial Aid Edu- 
cation estimates such corporate giving 
now about $150,000,000, less that 
one per cent corporate profits be- 
fore taxes. corporations were in- 
crease only one per cent (for 
educational and charitable purposes, the 
government allows per cent income), 
colleges and universities 
ceive nearly $250,000,000 annually today 
and about $375,000,000 1970. This 
conservative minimum expect 
then; total three quarters bil- 
lion—only one per cent the gross prof- 
its, would not unreasonable expec- 
tation. 

Fortunately, many leaders business 
and industry appreciate these mutual 
obligations higher education and busi- 
ness and industry. was number 
corporation executives themselves who 
originally focused attention the prob- 


lem and helped establish the Council 
for Financial Aid Education stimu- 
late corporate giving. Higher education 
eternally indebted these men and 
some their fellow executives—those 
General Electric, for example, who in- 
itiated the program contributions 
matching those alumni their alma 
maters. Every business and industry, big 
and small, should follow the example 
such enlightened corporations. 

Financial support should made 
available both publicly controlled 
and privately controlled institutions, al- 
though the latter have the greater claim 
such support. But least modest sup- 
port state and municipal institutions 
needed; often can significant 
help improving expanding activities 
for which public funds are difficult, 
impossible, obtain. Support, moreover, 
must distributed more widely than 
the past. The record all kinds giving 
higher education demonstrates all too 
clearly the unhappy truth the biblical 
warning that “unto him that hath shall 
given.” Modest support many 
smaller and poorer institutions, some 
struggling even stay alive, may actu- 
ally pay bigger dividends improving 
the national welfare than larger amounts 
contributed the already well-heeled 
prestige institutions. 

their part, institutions higher 
education must take steps merit addi- 
tional support from business and indus- 
try. Colleges and universities are not 
inefficient they are often charged with 
being; business and industry the 
other hand are seldom efficient they 
are assumed be. But there ques- 
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tion that colleges and universities can 
much improve their operations and 
conduct them more efficiently and 
economically. Fortunately, most admin- 
istrators are aware this and are initiat- 
ing efforts improve the situation. 

Financial support higher education 
not, however, the only obligation busi- 
ness and industry have this mutual re- 
lationship. The latter must work ever 
more closely with the colleges and uni- 
versities providing the leadership that 
higher education needs the years 
ahead. More our outstanding business- 
men and industrialists must serve re- 
gents and trustees institutions, ad- 
visory boards and councils, and assist 
colleges and universities other impor- 
tant, but less formalized ways. They 
must, too, through their positions lead- 
ership the community and govern- 
ment, help higher education obtain 
the understanding and support that 
needs. 

provide this sort significant 
leadership requires that business and 
industrial leaders understand the nature 
and objectives higher education. They 
must realize that college faculties are 
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not trying overthrow our system 
free enterprise, but are, effect, stout 
defenders that system. But they must 
also understand that the academic man 
must free criticize elements that 
system which him, least, seem 
call for improvement. Only the free 
marketplace ideas, Thomas Jeffer- 
son said the foundation our nation, 
can true democratic society flourish and 
progress. Academic freedom, must 
understood, special privilege 
college and university professors, but 
rather part that larger intellectual 
freedom that everyone democracy 
must enjoy society advance and 
prosper. 

the self-interest business and 
industry that colleges and universities 
remain strong. Institutions higher edu- 
cation and business and industry are 
partners very real sense, and they 
will stand fall together. this nation 
and the world face what may the 
most crucial decade history, higher 
education and business and industry 
this country must work together ever 
more closely and effectively for their mu- 
tual benefit and for the national welfare. 


The number university students per 10,000 the population 
Argentina now 94; Brazil 12; Uruguay 45; Hon- 
duras, Haiti, the United States now 201. This index 
enrollment the universities has increased rapidly the United 
States. 1870 was 13; 1880, 23; 1890, 1900, 31; 
1960, 201. estimated that 1965 and 1970 the figures for the 
United States will about 250 and 300 
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ARE THE EFFECTS mass edu- 
cation the individual student? 
That old question American education 
sounded more loudly today than ever 
before. The hue and cry strong against 
such developments mass technology, 
teaching machines, easy solutions, auto- 
mation, yielding pressures, and na- 
tional systems, name few derogatory 
terms frequently found articles con- 
cerned with educating individuals. 

The scientific study education 
this country has been progressing quite 
systematically since 
These seventy-plus years have taught 
much about the differences among stu- 
dents and the factors that relate stu- 
dent development. Both emotionally 
and scientifically most teachers and ad- 
ministrators react sympathetically 
pleas for more attention the differ- 
ences among students. 

Unfortunately most the pleas for 
more attention students individuals 
fall short realization because they 
largely ignore two important factors: 
(1) individual differences among teach- 
ers; and (2) the educational setting 
which makes possible significant atten- 
tion individual differences among 
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Basic Changes Needed Serve 
Individuals Better 


students, Observe this not the case 
the next time you read listen some 
exhortation along this line. Let exam- 
ine this thesis some detail ef- 
fort develop some hypotheses for fur- 
ther testing. 


The Problem Face 


The two most significant deterrents 
recognizing individual differences among 
teachers and students today’s elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are: (1) the 
self-contained classroom, and (2) the 
rigid organization the school day. 

The self-contained classroom, espe- 
cially the secondary school, limits edu- 
cational opportunities for students 
restricting through the accident the 
schedule the potentially stimulating con- 
tacts with different teachers that could 
provided for students. For example 
instead receiving inspiration and in- 
struction from the best teacher, out- 
side the school, writing, speaking, 
poetry, some other aspect the 
English language arts, the student may 
only have one teacher with whatever 
strengths and weaknesses that teacher 
possesses. The situation comparable 
other subjects. The teacher forced 
instruct all phases the subject 
even though some aspects are less inter- 
esting him and others less 
competent. 
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Educational opportunities the self- 
contained classroom are also limited be- 
cause usually not financially feasible 
provide each room school all 
the material aids instruction that 
modern technology has given today’s 
teachers and students. unreasonable 
expect that every room will have 
overhead projector, sound-film projec- 
tor, slide and film-strip projector, tape 
recorders, television sets, radios, and all 
the other kinds available aids that 
technology increasingly offers. And 
schools have found relatively little use 
these aids when they are placed 
specialized rooms long the philoso- 
phy the self-contained classroom 
makes difficult for students get out 
these classrooms. 

Teachers try recognize individual 
differences self-contained classrooms, 
but the setting inhibits what they can do. 
Elementary teachers divide their classes 
into such groups the robins, bluebirds, 
and crows. Secondary school teachers 
organize committees and various sub- 
groups. But the numbers students 
and groups prevent teachers from giv- 
ing undivided attention different in- 
dividuals and groups. And the setting 
fosters mass instruction—even though the 
mass may only 25-35 students. Stu- 
dents need get out these self-con- 
tained classrooms into workrooms, labo- 
ratories, and libraries, and outside the 
school, work individuals matters 
that are important them and that 
are within the scope their individual 
talents and motivations. The students 
also need the personal individual help 
specially trained teachers 
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tion assistants the different subject 
areas. 

The rigid organization the school 
day also limits attention individual 
differences. School bells the secondary 
school punctuate the day and keep indi- 
vidual students from caring very deeply 
about anything. does the notion that 
student must sit class minutes 
day, five days week, for semester 
year order “take” given sub- 
ject. Even worse the idea that able 
students must mark time, aided 
busy-work sometimes called enrichment, 
while the slower students finally catch 
up, are removed remedial class. 


Proposed Solution the Problem 


The proposals offered the writer 
two pamphlets, the Future 
and New Directions Quality Edu- 
and new book, Focus 
Change—Guide Better urge 
basic changes schools order cope 
better with individual differences among 
students and teachers. Let note some 
features school that organized 
pay more attention individual differ- 
ences. 

The “average” student around 
years age will spend about per cent 
his school time “independent 
study” workrooms specially designed 
facilitate learning the different cur- 
riculum areas. These workrooms will 
provided all the subject areas: English, 
history and social sciences, mathematics, 

Available without charge from the National 
Association Secondary-School Principals, 1201- 
16th St., N.W., Washington D.C. 


pany, P.O. Box 7600, Chicago Illinois. 


foreign languages, sciences, health-phys- 
ical education-recreation, fine 
tical arts, and the rest. They will contrast 
with todays’ classrooms, laboratories, and 
gymnasiums which reflect dedication 
mass instruction self-contained 
classrooms where all students much 
the same kinds things all together 
charge. 

The proposed workrooms will have 
the “tools the trade” each subject 
area that individual students can fol- 
low different kinds activities. This 
equipment will portable the max- 
imum degree possible that new re- 
lationships may developed among 
subject areas. Space and storage facili- 
ties for individual projects will pro- 
vided. 

The independent study will also in- 
clude much personal learning activity 
students individual rates and tech- 
niques. Reading, viewing, listening, and 
working with variety programmed 
instruction devices (textbooks and ma- 
chines) will help provide this instruc- 
tion geared individual differences 
among students. 

The “average” 14-year old student 
also will spend about per cent his 
can learn better how think critically 
and solve problems small discussion 
groups—and competent teacher 
can observe his growth and development. 
Working effectively with these small 
groups will challenge the highest pro- 
fessional talents teachers. 

Today’s classes are too large for effec- 
tive discussion. They inhibit adequate 
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courage individual isolation from the 
group. When there are fewer stu- 
dents the group, each individual has 
the chance logistically participate and 
the size the group contributes his 
involvement it. 

The school will save time for both stu- 
dents and teachers transmitting in- 
formation, demonstrating skills, and pro- 
viding better motivation the setting 
student groups, 
averaging 100-150 number. Such 
groups will taught the most able 
teachers for given phase subject— 
person television, films, re- 
cordings—a teacher from inside out- 
side the local school. 

The amount time spent the 
“average” 14-year old student these 
large groups will vary with the needs 
different subjects, but all subjects have 
considerable material which can pre- 
sented effectively this setting. The 
student will spend about per cent 
the time the conventional school week 
these larger-than-usual groups. Here 
where individual differences among stu- 
dents not matter much. All need 
motivated contact with the most 
interesting and able teaching possi- 
ble muster. All need receive the 
best explanations and demonstrations 
that can presented. All need take 
some group tests see how well they 
have achieved. The large group logisti- 
cally permits all students have con- 
tact with the best teaching this nature 
that the school can provide. 

The “average” teacher will sched- 
uled with groups students more 
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than about hours per week has 
time prepare, keep date, evalu- 
ate, and other professional tasks bet- 
ter, and have more time work with in- 
dividual students. Today’s school treats 
teachers they were very much alike. 
Tomorrow’s school will treat them in- 
dividuals, each teacher doing what 
most able the educational set- 
ting wherein most comfortable. 

These and other changes are logisti- 
cally possible and financially feasible be- 
cause teachers will have the use 
variety assistants: clerks, general aides, 
and instructon assistants. They and the 
students will also have the use modern 
technology learning basic skills and 
essential knowledge. And both will have 
appropriate educational 
which 

These teacher assistants will help 
create the minds the public and 
for teachers themselves changed con- 
cept the role the professional 
teacher. Teaching involves much more 
than being physically present with 
group students classroom. fact 
the quality what teachers class- 
rooms depends largely the profes- 
sional activities teachers outside the 
classroom. Teachers need much more 
time, energy, training, and facilities than 
they have now keep them date, 
plan better, confer with professional col- 
leagues, develop materials, and im- 
prove evaluation. Teacher assistants can 
help make those activities possible. 

Instruction assistants will available 
all subject areas. These are persons 
with least college minor the sub- 
jects they teach. They are college stu- 
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dents, housewives, professional and in- 
dustrial workers, and retired teachers 
and others who usually want work 
part time basis. The school will also 
use clerks for clerking and general aides 
for duties where subject matter compe- 
tence not 

The schedule and curricular organiza- 
tion the future school will contribute 
serving individual differences among 
students and teachers. Time will 
available for individual study depth 
chosen subject areas. All students will 
not spend the same time subject 
they the rigid schedule today. 

Two points should emphasized 
concluding this brief description to- 
morrow’s school. First, there need 
dichotomy between teachers’ liking and 
understanding children the one side 
and knowing subject matter the other. 
teacher must intellectually compe- 
tent deal effectively with in- 
dividual differences 
and gain the respect divergent 
group. Second, teachers are rise 
above the level merely being purvey- 
ors subject skills and knowledge—to 
stimulators inquiry and creativity 
and work with students individual 
bases—teachers must cast themselves 
new professional image. Professional 
teachers differentiate among their roles 
different times when student goals 
change. Such teachers also know very 
well what they professional persons 
must and what can done tech- 
nology, programmed instruction devices, 
and personal assistants. They have 
professionally designed educational fa- 
cilities and they use them. They recog- 


nize differences abilities and 
responsibilities. They keep their 
edge and practices date. Profes- 
sional teachers encourage and spearhead 
new ideas and conduct research see 
there are better ways doing things 
that are important do. 

The school the future thus reorgan- 
izes the setting and the clock instruc- 
tion, uses purposefully all that modern 
technology can provide, and develops 
professional teachers achieving its 
basic goal providing the best possible 
education for all individuals this 
democratic society. Let next observe 
more specifically how individual differ- 
ences are better recognized this school 
than the conventional school today. 


The Individual Student 


the risk oversimplifying com- 
plex process, consider the educational 
arrangements that are most likely re- 
sult the maximum development the 
individual potentialities student 
elementary secondary school. 
First, must motivated strongly 
learn something. This more likely 
happen when contact with the 
most stimulating teacher possible for him 
who understands his potential interests 
and capacities. Since teachers well 
students differ, the task the school 
bring together the best teachers for 
given group students, for in- 
dividual student, for particular learn- 
ing goal. The conventional school says 
this can done one teacher for 
given grade subject, for 25-35 stu- 
dents, usually for school year. Few 
teachers have talents diverse that they 
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can perform these tasks best for all 
students. some students are frustrated 
being the captive one teacher for 
year, subject that teacher’s short- 
comings (as well areas strength). 
School for both the students and the 
teacher may dull and tense for con- 
siderable periods time that situa- 
tion. Several teachers carefully selected 
can provide better motivation each 
does what most interested and 
most able do, working team, each 
spreading his influence over larger 
group students. Thus the individual 
student has better chance “catch 
fire” from contact with exciting teacher 
who both very competent his sub- 
ject and his knowledge about the 
students faces. 

Motivation also encouraged re- 
inforcement learning, the more im- 
mediate the better. Programmed instruc- 
tion devices with individual pacing are 
designed provide such reinforcement. 
Thus the school should make maximum 
use these materials for teaching each 
student his level the essential facts 
and skills various subjects. Instruction 
assistants can evaluate some parts 
student work and thus give the results 
students more quickly than the case 
the conventional school where teachers 
are overburdened, and sometimes bored, 
with correcting routine student work. 

Motivation also results when students 
are permitted work projects that 
seem important them personally. The 
proposed school the future permits 
students work for extended periods 
time workrooms for all subject 
areas. The nature the work and the 
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amount time devoted individ- 
ual students are subject professional 
decision counselors and teachers 
the teaching team. Moreover, the school 
facilities are open students times 
when the conventional school’s doors 
are locked. Thus highly motivated 
student can work science laboratory 
social studies workroom more 
hours week investigations that seem 
important him and his teachers. 

Motivation stimulated discussion 
among students like interests and tal- 
ents. discussion groups involving 
more than students are scheduled 
the school the future. Moreover, ar- 
ranging the individual schedules stu- 

ents that group discussion sessions 
makes possible prolong the discus- 
sion the teacher and students feel this 
desirable. Today’s school with its rigid 
bell schedule makes this impossible—and 
the large classes 25-35 inhibit effective 
discussion among students. 

Progress through school also in- 
dividual matter. Today’s school admits 
students kindergarten first grade 
clerical decision based the stu- 
dent’s chronological age. Then the school 
tries fit him annually into predeter- 
mined grades, and the secondary 
school, into pre-determined 
When has accumulated given num- 
ber credits, clerical decision says 
may graduate and some cases 
college. This rigid setting causes schools 
adopt such arrangements homo- 
geneous grouping, heterogeneous 
grouping with sub-groups, so-called 
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remedial and enrichment programs 
effort deal with individual differences 
among students locked into these pre- 
determined compartments. The school 
the future will change these arrange- 
ments treats students individuals. 

Students will admitted the ele- 
mentary school professional decision 
and they will progress through school 
the same way. This contrasts with today’s 
years age. professional decision 
based facts collected measuring 
devices and interviews, but also ap- 
plies professional know-how the 
growth and development needs the 
individual student. The curriculum 
organized around stages steps rather 
than today’s artificially created seg- 
ments that are months length, one 
for each calendar year. Thus talented 
and relatively mature student may 
admitted school age four 
and may ready for college 
while another admitted age 
18. Another student admitted 
and age school part time 
and working part time. There are many 
variations which result 
sional decisions made the best inter- 
ests the individual student (and so- 
ciety also shown the next section 
this paper). 

Professional decisions also determine 
the nature the individual student’s 
program school. Today’s decisions are 
largely clerical: for example, students 
are required take given number 
subjects for given time; they may play 
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athletic team they pass given 
number subjects; and on. The fu- 
ture school will determine for each stu- 
dent how much time spends large 
group instruction, small group discus- 
sion, and independent study, and the na- 
ture each. Individual programming 
for subjects and activities will replace 
standard group procedures commonly 
used today. course, there will to- 
getherness the school the future 
when appropriate, but the amount 
time spent that way will less than 
today. 

Learning doing will occupy more 
prominent place the school the fu- 
ture recognizes individual differences 
among students. Today’s school can only 
make gestures that direction because 
difficult for students break out 
self-contained classrooms and rigid 
schedules find ample time work 
creatively individual projects. To- 
day’s homework remains too largely 
matter doing more and more the 
same kinds teacher-assigned Pro- 
fessional teachers are indispensable 
stimulating creative work students. 
Their suggestions students can en- 
courage oblique and new solutions and 
ideas rather than the parroting assign- 
ments. 

Individuals not only need learn the 
ways the mathematician and scien- 
tist, but they must also learn how the in- 
dividual functions democracy. These 
understandings are not learned stu- 
dent passively self-contained class- 
room school which regiments his 
day, makes most his decisions for him, 
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and generally mothers over him. These 
skills are not learned merely reading 
books and passing examinations. Nor are 
they learned make-believe committees 
social studies class. The basic em- 
phasis must the individual, his 
needs, his purposes, and his activities 
relates himself divergent society. 


National Goals 


American democracy strives constantly 
attain workable balance between 
and societal rights, responsi- 
bilities and goals. The school this so- 
cial order also tries effectively achieve 
that balance students are carry 
our cultural traditions. 

Society now places number re- 
quirements schools. requires about 
one-half the secondary school sub- 
jects. The trouble that today’s 
schools students work specified time 
their lives meet the requirements 
and then the system lets them forget 
about the specifications. One the basic 
principles learning calls for constant 
reinforcement. Yet the curricular organi- 
zation today’s school permits stu- 
dent “take” course certain 
grade levels and then forget provid- 
ing has memorized enough facts 
pass the examination the end the 
course year. 

Tomorrow’s school will plan each 
individual student will learn his capac- 
ity the basic understandings needed 
good citizens all areas human 
knowledge. long the individual 
contact with the school that 
edge will reinforced and kept 
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date. For example, there will such 
thing merely requiring students 
take United States History the elev- 
enth grade. The essential understand- 
ings United States History will 
taught planned sequence starting 
the kindergarten and continuing 
throughout the years student 
schoo]. During the upper years this teach- 
ing will involve examination the pres- 
ent social scene relation the past. 
This studies part his basic edu- 
cation the upper years will take about 
one and one-half hours per week for the 
“average” student plus the time de- 
votes related activities the commu- 
nity. The other areas knowledge will 
receive comparable treatment. Basic edu- 
cation thus for average 15-16 year old 
student will occupy about one-third 
the time the students spends system- 
atic school work. The balance the time 
will spent depth study the areas 
his special interest and competence. 
Thus society insists that individual stu- 
dents are well educated for their roles 
democracy that increasingly requires 
higher levels competency its citi- 
zens. 


Present Status and Future Developments 


The ideas presented this paper 
have come from many sources. Chief 
among these are the experiences which 
teachers and school administrators had 
during studies better staff utilization 
sponsored from 1956-1960 the Na- 
tional Association Secondary-School 
About one hundred juniorand 
senior high schools were involved one 
way another these studies. Persons 
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the schools reported their experiences 
these studies four issues 
NASSP 

Other schools independently and 
association with several major universi- 
ties have also conducted comparable 
studies. recent survey the NASSP 
Committee Staff Utilization, re- 
ported the January 1962 issue the 
Bulletin the Association, indicates con- 
siderable spread such practices 
team teaching, large group instruction, 
small group discussion, independent 
study, flexible scheduling, use assist- 
ants, and use technological aids in- 
struction. Similar studies also have been 
conducted the elementary and higher 
levels education. 

Although most the studies are seg- 
mented nature, they foretell the com- 
ing the school the future, school 
that will different many ways from 
today’s school. Sufficient confidence has 
been generated the studies that 
few schools today are making substan- 
tial steps the directions which the pro- 
posals generated the studies suggest. 

blueprint for the school the fu- 
ture exists. Much more experimentation, 
both educational laboratories and 
schools, needs conducted find 
better ways doing things. Since all 
phases the educational enterprise are 
completely interrelated, the studies need 
more comprehensive scope. Try- 


New Horizons Staff Utilization, January 
1958, 213 pp. Exploring Improved Teaching 
Patterns, January 1959, 290 pp. Progressing To- 
ward Better Schools, January 1960, 346 pp. 
Seeking Improved Learning Opportunities, Janu- 
ary 1961, 285 pp. Washington, D.C., National 
Association Secondary-School Principals. 
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ing meet individual differences with 
team teaching and without schedule 
modification bound produce only 
limited gains. with the other sug- 
gestions presented this statement. 

The proposals urged this paper and 
elsewhere suggest hypotheses for fur- 
ther testing. The major point certainty 
that present schools 
quately with individual differences 
among students and largely ignore in- 
differences among teachers. And 
all the platform pleas and leaflet asser- 
tions those who defend the status quo 
urge minor adjustments schools can 
not alter the present picture. Basic 
changes the educational setting are 
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“GOOD MEN AND EVIL” 


conscience that distinguishes good men from evil, and not 
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needed enable schools treat stu- 
dents and teachers individuals who 
differ widely what they can and 
should do. 

Sound leadership not characterized 
looking only backwards. Nor does 
ignore what has been learned the past. 
Those who lead must prepared seek 
new patterns and settings for teaching 
and learning which are logically related 
present goals. Old forms may static 
forms not defended just because 
they were the best that could de- 
vised. Nor change advocated just 
different. Further gain quality edu- 
cation demands creative and courage- 
ous leadership. 


array facts stored the brain. And lack that 
accounts for the fundamental failure educational systems the 


West well the East. 


Out the 100,000 physicians Germany the records fail 
show single member protesting against the horrid vivisections 


perpetrated forcibly hospitalized Jews. 


Runes, 


Letters Teacher. Printed permission Philosophical Li- 


brary, Inc., publisher. 


There Were Teachers 


Epwarp 


the lessons history would lost all. Those 
things which the race has found profitable—the 
benefits—the worthwhile experiences—the things 
avoid—would obscured. Each new generation would 
have re-learn these things through process 
trial and error. 


THERE WERE TEACHERS... 
could not enjoy the pleasure music, art, and 
literature which great men have passed down 
through the centuries. Our greatness would lost 
posterity through our inability express, convey, 
and preserve our knowledge and our ideas. Our heritage 


would start and stop with the present. 


could not enjoy the many medical and scientific 
discoveries which have given high standard 
civilization and longer life expectancy. 


THERE WERE TEACHERS... 
would live world ignorance, fear, super- 
stition, and paganism. Misunderstanding, intolerance, 
and struggle for self-preservation would characterize 
our existence. 


would live the Dark Ages. Darkness would erase 
our past, shroud our present, and dim the prospects 
for brighter tomorrow. Hope would not our 
sustaining element. 


BECAUSE HAVE HAD 
man has been able leave record accomplishment 
since the beginning time. This has been possible 
through the backlog knowledge provided others— 
those who have been those who are the teachers 
men. Thank God for teachers! 


the country school ad- 
ministrators are wrestling with the 
problem recruiting qualified teachers 
who are short supply. Some them 
are looking with hope new scheme 
staff organization. One has been pro- 
posed the Commission the Experi- 
mental Study the Utilization the 
Staff the Secondary School. Its director 
Lloyd Trump, formerly Professor 


Four issues the Bulletin the Na- 
tional Association Secondary School 
Principals have been devoted the 
ideas the Commission well 
pamphlet, New Directions Quality 
Education, and booklet, Focus 
Change, Guide Better 
cidentally, the principals’ association it- 
self does not endorse advocate, any 
one approach the improvement the 
schools. 

The Trump Plan “designed dem- 
onstrate how improved teacher utiliza- 
tion can help solve the problem 
teacher shortage the high schools 
the United States.” starts with the 
premise that the “probability meeting 
the high school teacher shortage merely 
efforts induce ever increasing 
number people enter the profes- 
sion small considering that other pro- 


The Trump Plan for Meeting the 
Teacher Shortage—A Critical 
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fessions are also demanding the services 
ever increasing number our 
most able young people.” 

With this defeatist attitude the re- 
cruiting problem, the Trump Commis- 
sion suggests new staff pattern for the 
schools. The table organization for 
the high school the future will pro- 
vide “professional” teachers for every 
400 students. These teachers will 
helped many people lesser quali- 
fications including instruction assistants, 
clerical assistants, general aides, and 
community consultants. 

Maximum use would made the 
professional teachers through large 
group instruction. Classes would range 
from 120 pupils instead the usual 
30. compensate for the large class 
size, teachers would meet these groups 
not more than hours week instead 
the conventional 25-hour teaching 
program. The remaining time would 
used for the preparation instructional 
materials and professional improvement. 
discussion groups are provided for, 
but not clear whether the profes- 
sional teacher constant attend- 
ance. Students would likewise have 
shorter formal program being allowed 
hours “independent study” the 
usual 30-hour week. This would spent 
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“reading, listening, viewing, thinking, 
writing, and recording.” 

The instructional assistants furnish 
such services reading themes, confer- 
ring with students, and evaluating their 
work. some cases, they “teach certain 
topics phases units courses.” They 
are mostly part-time workers such 
housewives, retired students and educa- 
tion students. Clerks are high school 
graduates and have secretarial duties. 
General aides also have high school di- 
plomas and patrol work. Community 
consultants are volunteers with special 
assignments. 

Instead being paid uniform 
scale, professional teachers get salaries 
depending “what they do.” Other per- 
sonnel are paid proportionately less. 
General aides receive less than clerks, 
they get less than instruction assistants, 
who get less than teachers. 

number questions suggest them- 
selves evaluating the Trump Plan. 
teacher, unusually large load? typi- 
cal city high school 2,000 students, 
with which familiar, has teach- 
ers. The Trump Plan would provide only 
50, fewer teachers. Presumably, the 
teachers would have additional as- 
sistants. want the composition 
the school staff down-graded with 
many part-time employees, with non- 
college graduates, with members without 
full professional qualifications? How ef- 
fective are workers with outside interests 
who cannot school for the full day? 
Should college students with heavy re- 
quirements term papers, laboratory 
work, and study diverted from the 
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campus routine activities second- 
ary school? 

Most communities have endeavored 
achieve steady reduction class 
size through the years. They often regard 
this statistic symbol educational 
progress. Smaller classes foster greater 
intimacy between teacher and pupil and 
encourage adaptation individual dif- 
ferences. class 120, the teacher 
would even find difficult learn stu- 
dents’ names, let alone give adequate 
guidance most formative and difh- 
cult period young lives. Teachers 
would rely greater extent the 
lecture method, “teacher-dominated” 
technique, rather than developmental 
methods more suited adolescent needs. 

Twelve hours independent study 
during the school week may great 
value for the bright students but not for 
the others. Teachers and administrators 
know that the so-called “study period” 
usually wasted the below-average 
youngster. This time usually finds its way 
student’s program only because 
the exigencies scheduling. Can slower 
students work for many hours library, 
laboratory, shop art studio without 
skilled teacher close for supervision, 
encouragement, and help? 

caste-type salary structure 
sound? Merit pay has usually been op- 
posed teacher groups since criteria 
for selection for the higher-priced cate- 
gories are too subjective. They fear 
adverse effect morale. What effect 
would the addition many low-priced 
teacher aides have the hiring 
higher-salaried professional teachers? 

Some features the plan are worthy 


exploration. believe Dr. Trump and 
his Commission have stimulated healthy 
educational ferment. Relieving teachers 
tedious assignments such building 
and cafeteria patrol would welcome. 
Assistance correcting themes and the 
marking tests would boon. Extra 
clerks would help both teachers and ad- 
ministrators concentrate more sig- 
nificant education tasks. There should 
experimentation with some the 
new teaching equipment which has been 
suggested. Honors students can benefit 
stress independent research li- 
brary and laboratory. All this can 
done without sacrificing the existing 
ratio increasing class 
size. interesting note that this 
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phase the plan being stressed less 
recent writings the group. 

There magical short-cut 
remedying the teacher shortage. Higher 
salaries and better professional condi- 
tions attract college graduates and 
professionally-trained personnel. New 
proposals for expanding veteran and 
other scholarships should result more 
college graduates—the pool from which 
our future teachers can drawn. 
one suggests relieving the shortage 
doctors hiring more medical assistants 
and nurses and allowing them prac- 
tice some phases medicine. Our coun- 
try, with the highest standard living, 
can afford pay for good teachers and 
classes. 


The classroom teacher must concentrate upon the face-to-face rela- 
tionships with learners individuals and groups. must far 
less lecturing and more guiding, appraising, counseling, and inspiring. 
Here lie the deep satisfactions teaching. Here teachers attain their 
real successes and make lasting impressions upon their pupils—not 
lecturing telling and planning, but setting the conditions for 
individual growth and group interaction. his teaching raised the 
high level fine art, the art nurturing constructive growth 
children and “Television Frees the 


Teacher,” Educational Research Bulletin, October 12, 1960. 
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The Last Best 


Henry former Dean the Graduate School 
Education, Harvard University. 


Abraham Lincoln called Democracy “the last best hope Today 
millions people, once ruled others, are reaching out for freedom, Com- 
munism promises help them, but will give them only new set 


And the shadow third world war has been lengthening over all mankind. 


Perhaps can slowly lifted the strength, the unity, the patience the 
great democracies—the free nations—which triumphed World War 
and (as Sir Winston Churchill said) able resume the follies which 
had nearly cost them their life.” 


yield Communism would folly. bring another world war 
hasty impatient action would greater folly. 


Disarmament offers possible way out. 


build world that without war the rumor war requires faith and 
patience and courage. Every one us, citizen, can help build peace- 
ful world for future generations. 


*From What About War? Used permission The Lincoln Filene Center for 
Citizenship and Public Affairs Tufts University, owner the copyright. 


SYSTEMATIC REVIEW American 
educational mythology would re- 
quire book. Only few items are noted 
here. These few are not treated de- 
tail. significance attached their 
sequence. Myths overlap, other 
aspects culture, but central areas 
difference can recognized. 

There separation church and 
state education.—Separation exists 
degrees. The United States has more 
separation than countries with state 
church. Court rulings indicate that Prot- 
estantism separated more from public 
education than was half century ago. 
This appears bible readings, hymns, 
prayers, and some other forms relig- 
ious instruction schools. Catholicism 
separated less than half century ago. 
This appears newer services, pub- 
lic expense, pupils parochial 
schools—such textbooks and transpor- 
tation. “Released time” for religious in- 
struction seems comparable, although not 
primarily expense item. Some public 
schools adjust Friday cafeteria menus 
suit Catholic food tabus. Technically, 
provisions concerning the newer services 
extend all religious denominations. But 
Catholics have more parochial schools 
than others, and press for public funds 
more actively. Hence more people think 
them than think other denomina- 
tions, regarding church and state 
American education. 

Perhaps neither church state could 
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exist without concern for moral and other 
values. The concern focuses children 
formative years. Hence reflected 
school matters. The same persons who 
are church members are also citizens 
the state. Where two institutions have 
claims and responsibilities the same 
subject matter, conflict almost inevit- 
able. Thus family interests conflict with 
those the church some points and 
those the state other points. 

assume that there will con- 
flict between church and state about 
educational matters, that there will 
unrealistic dogma. But the state which 
represents all the people, prevail 
over particular denominations which rep- 
resent only part them, the state must 
determine what the relationships between 
and the religious denominations will 
be. 

Keep the school out politics, and 
politics out the are 
set organized groups. Initially 
such groups are minor focal points within 
larger society. Any larger society tries 
prevent groups from carrying 
activities which undermine it. What 
thought undermine depends the 
views those who control the society. 
any complex society, which allows 
much personal freedom there the 
United States, different views exist 
matters importance thegroup. When 
different persons support different views, 
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issues are defined. Since the issues con- 
cern the group body politic, they are 
political issues. Problems 
consolidation, bond issues, upward ex- 
tension educational programs, federal 
aid for general education, religious teach- 
ing, racial integration, etc., are thus po- 
litical issues. 

urged that the foregoing not 
partisan politics, part the answer 
lies recognizing that all politics par- 
tisan. deals with issues concerning 
which people align themselves parties. 
The fact that some particular issue 
vast majority may one side, does 
not eliminate the idea partisanship. 
Bitter partisan struggle has occurred 
many communities respecting school 
consolidation, the location new 
building. Anyone who maintains that 
partisan politics has not been involved 
matters church and state education, 
racial integration public schools, 
out touch with American life. 

The particular avenues through which 
public schools become most deeply em- 
broiled partisan politics may depend 
the authority delegated professional 
personnel deal with school matters. 
But will depend more the rate and 
direction social change, and the ex- 
tent which the change reflected 
conflicting values and ideals. 

Local control democratic; central 
ized control factors con- 
tributed localism early American 
government. Among these were anxiety 
about the exploitive nature prevailing 
centralized government Europe, 
scatter settlement and wide variation 
geographic conditions, and cultural 
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conflicts among our different regions. 
When the nation was founded, the mea- 
ger educational opportunity available 
the common people was provided 
various agencies. 

Persistent adherence localism that 
may have been inevitable one stage 
cultural development can become 
fetish later stage. Local possessive- 
ness, and the desire local trustees for 
the prestige officialdom, continue 
retard school consolidation many com- 
munities—and condemn rural chil- 
dren inferior education. Restrictions 
central authority frequently ham- 
string state departments education 
reducing favoritisms shown local of- 
ficials employing teachers, purchasing 
supplies, regulating athletics, securing 
in-service growth staff members, and 
circumventing tenure provisions. The re- 
strictions also hamper the development 
programs which orient youth the 
present world. Such favoritisms and re- 
strictions are contrary the ideals 
democratic education. 

contrast, centralization power 
state departments education pro- 
vide for considerable uniformity certi- 
fication, salary scales, length school 
erm, buildings and equipment, financial 
support for minimum programs, and 
school-bus safety. These measures point 
toward equal educational opportunity 
for children different communities. 
Efforts secure federal aid for general 
programs education also point toward 
centralization. Many people the na- 
tion think that the federal government 
the most democratic unit have, 
with respect equalizing educational 


opportunity for different ethnic groups 
the nation—and other respects. 

assume that government oper- 
ates small units democratic, and 
thology. 

The people regard public schools 
“the bulwark bul- 
wark defensive wall, without which 
there would peril. One would expect 
the wall kept good repair and 
carefully guarded, major value 
the culture being protected. our ac- 
tions belie our talk about education 
the bulwark indicated? Should think 
successive bulwarks, similar succes- 
sive lines war trenches? 

not new observe that Ameri- 
cans spend more such items alco- 
holic beverages, tobacco, and cosmetics 
than public elementary and secondary 
education. But important note 
that, judged expenditures, these 
items are more important bulwarks than 
schools are. devote more effort re- 
cruiting and training superior compe- 
tence for industry, government-spon- 
sored research, than for teaching. 
also pay the recruits better, and allow 
them more personal freedom. 

some states, public education 
among the first services “pro- 
rated”—if revenues fall below budget 
expectations. Several strongly organized 
groups strive curtail thwart univer- 
sal public education. Prominent among 
such groups present are some religious 
denominations, tax-payers leagues which 
seek reduce most types public serv- 
ice, and non-integrationists. The social 
status accorded teachers, apart from sal- 
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ary, another index the status edu- 
cation among the social values the 
people. The indifference many par- 
ents, concerning the school attendance 
and learning achievement their chil- 
dren, reflects how important these par- 
ents consider the schools be. 

The United States has done more 
develop its public schools than most 
countries have. But say that our ac- 
tion demonstrates conviction that these 
schools are the bulwark democracy, 
gross exaggeration. suggest that they 
ought the bulwark, not de- 
scribe present reality. 

teachers democracy.—Court action 
recent years has helped clarify the 
nature academic freedom. The con- 
cept came this country from Europe, 
where related mainly the univer- 
sity. European universities were for the 
elite, who controlled government and 
other aspects society. There was 
point allowing petty officials, and 
other flunkies the elite, interfere 
with what the elite might study the 
university. Academic freedom did not 
pertain the lower schools, which were 
for the masses—if the masses had any 
schools. When secondary and higher ed- 
ucation the United States reached only 
small elite, problems academic free- 
dom seldom arose. 

But education for Americans their 
later teens and early twenties reach 
large proportions, more attention paid 
education tool for social control. 
then emphasizes that schools, all 
levels, are maintained produce good 
citizens. Only such freedom for teacher 
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and learner contributes this end 
justified. “Freedom” for other things be- 
comes license, which undermines civic 
responsibility. Numerous problems can 
arise from the authority politicians 
determine what constitutes good citi- 
zenship, and censor the activities 
teachers who are responsible for develop- 
ing it. 

Teachers publicly supported educa- 
tional institutions are employees the 
state, which the politicians and school 
officials represent. The teacher pre- 
sumed have such academic freedom 
needs for his job. This not likely, 
for example, justify chemistry 
teacher going into classroom tirades 
communisim, religion, sex behavior. 

Difficulty arises from confusing the 
status the teacher school employee, 
with his status citizen who enjoys free 
speech. The classroom not public 
forum, which adult may air any 
idea emotion that occurs him. isa 
place furnished the state, which 
captive audience immature persons are 
taught generally prescribed course 
study. Much freedom for the teacher 
essential his doing good job his as- 
signment. But the scope this freedom 
determined his subject matter area 
and the maturity his students. Aca- 
demic freedom does not have status 
legal right, comparable freedom 
speech—as guaranteed the federal 
constitution. Academic freedom hazy 
accompaniment contract teach. 

Professional organizations should help 
define and secure the academic freedom 
needed for effective teaching dif- 
ferent areas and different levels. 
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Professional ethics can one-way 
implies code governing 
behavior. code functions only hos- 
pitable atmosphere. Teachers alone can- 
not create the atmosphere situations 
for constructive code professional 
ethics. Other aspects the educational 
community must help. 

Some teachers feel that administrators 
put undue pressure them join state 
100% represented. Such teachers 
think these associations are operated 
more largely and for administrators, 
than the proportion administrators 
among members would imply. And they 
think that 100% representations may 
help the professional ambitions prin- 
cipals superintendents, but not those 
teachers. Boards and administrators 
often expect high level professional 
ethics the part teachers—regarding 
added school community responsibil- 
ity, “going the extra mile” help 
child, waiting for pay checks, etc., but 
show comparable high-level ethics 
concerning their own responsibility 
providing funds, enlisting teacher com- 
petence developing policy planning 
buildings, recognizing what decisions 
should made the professional staff, 
supporting teachers when unjustly at- 
tacked patrons. Teachers think some 
boards have policy avoiding tenure 
responsibility, for all except “favorites,” 
refusing offer contract after the 
probation period over. Boards and 
administrators are often professionally 
immature refusing protect the con- 
fidential nature guidance records and 
services, regarding pupil delinquency 
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and other situations, but expect profes- 
sional service from guidance personnel. 
Other illustrations are numerous. 

The mutuality professional ethics 
comprehensive. One cannot expect 
child develop competence and re- 
sponsibility servile atmosphere. The 
child’s development, the development 
professional ethics among teachers, 
step-by-step affair. Each step must rest 
foundation responsible behavior 
others involved the enterprise, be- 
fore the next step can taken. The 
education profession not particularly 
strong professional ethics. Perhaps its 
weakest point the role adminis- 
trators, governing boards, and support- 
ing assume that high 
level professional ethics can devel- 
oped among teachers, without appropri- 
ate responsibility the part other 
agencies involved, fiction. 

The best defense for public educa- 
tion answer each criticism 
society which permits considerable 
freedom speech, there will criticism 
public services and officials. Jefferson 
urged that under freedom the ridiculous 
gives way the reasonable. Much de- 
pends how well organized and in- 
formed the respective forces are, and 
their motivation. Some well organized 
groups are interested frustrating pub- 
lic education. Arguments that seem ri- 
diculous may useful doing so. 

Presumably America has learned that 
the spread communism will not 
stopped rushing from one “brush- 
fire” another—under some hastily im- 
provised scheme. nation needs both 
educational policy and foreign 
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policy which shows foresight, and 
which the people are willing and able 
support. Developing comprehensive 
policy basic step. Explaining 
the people and getting accepted the 
next step. 

Certain problems grow out local- 
isms American education. Local 
boards and similar groups seldom un- 
derstand the national international 
implications educational programs. 
And many instances they are more 
concerned about selfish local interests, 
even when the broader interests are un- 
derstood. 

some extent may possible 
offset the handicaps political fragmen- 
tation and disunity, through strong and 
insightful organization the education 
profession. But the profession also seems 
too fragmented and plagued disunity 
develop policy that comprehen- 
sive and unified. Thus have state and 
national associations which are concerned 
with elementary and secondary educa- 
tion general. also have organiza- 
tions classroom teachers geared 
particular high school subjects, and other 
subject matter organizations the col- 
lege and university level. have sepa- 
rate organizations for universities, land 
grant colleges, and several the 
ent professional schools. have accred- 
iting agencies state, regional, and na- 
tional scope, and are developing separate 
machinery for evaluating foreign study. 
have associations university pro- 
fessors, and university women. There 
are many others. Each organization 
more interested promoting the inter- 
ests particular group than trying 
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conceive education all levels, and 
the role that should play national 
and international affairs. The fragmen- 
tation reduces the constructive use ed- 
ucators studies made through national 
commissions—appointed 
dent otherwise. 

Fragmentation education foreign 
sponse. possible dissipate energy 
response sporadic critics public 
education. Intelligent defense can pro- 
tect the status quo, but cannot develop 
program. Public education stage 
where progress not made leaving 
initiative its enemies. good offense 
now probably its best defense. Trying 
answer every scattered criticism too 
fragmentary. While 
folks constructively busy themselves with 
this activity, our major need for com- 
prehensive national policy that appro- 
priately considers all regions and edu- 
cational With such policy, many 
individual criticisms can ignored. 
should not lose ourselves brush-fire 
smoke. 

There can pupil self-discipline, 
without discipline from 
toddler has many sensory experiences, 
The responses which learns make, 
pain and frustration, constitute discipline 
his organism. Adults contribute 
example and encouragement, ob- 
struction and punishment. Thus adults 
help discipline from without. 

After the child has been sufficiently in- 
formed, indoctrinated, and habituated re- 
garding commonplace situations, can 
exercise “self-discipline” concerning 
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them. course throughout life there 
are “new” situations, for which estab- 
lished discipline inadequate. Two fac- 
tors contribute handling these situa- 
tions. One effort analyze and apply 
existing habits and other background. 
The other more discipline from out- 
side. After person has developed com- 
prehensive experience, the second factor 
may operate largely through suggestion 
consultation—rather 
force. nevertheless discipline from 
without. The fact that every society 
maintains domestic police force, testi- 
fied the need for outside stimulus 
personal discipline. 

understand and co-operate with social 
regulations, and thus exert considerable 
self-discipline associating with others. 
But there ground for suggesting 
that all discipline all individuals can 
rest this basis, that individual 
can learn discipline himself without 
first being disciplined outside forces. 

Pupils know their needs, and can 
help determine the curriculum.—Adults 
determine the curriculum largely because 
learners are unable so. Maturity 
and perspective are essential before one 
can know what learning essential for 
him the society concerned. Perspec- 
tive relative. For students profes- 
sional schools, the curriculum may 
rigid the fifth grade. Recognition 
student maturity appears his deci- 
sion study for specific profession. 
may influence the professional cur- 
riculum through adding his enrollment 
help area seem popular, af- 
fecting the rate which the student 
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group advances through the program. 

the elementary school and the 
professional school, the learner can usu- 
ally recognize when learning. This 
does not mean that recognizes whether 
learning what most important for 
him know—at his level. Maturity 
should help him develop perspective, but 
the perspective most needed each stage 
lies beyond that which has. this 
sense learner might contribute more 
toward developing curriculum for 
somebody who less advanced than him- 
self, than toward developing his own 
curriculum. 

may aid motivation for young 
learners “vote” whether take 
one topic before another, where the na- 
ture the material does not dictate 
sequence, but this hardly determining 
the The extensive program 
“electives” that exists some high 
schools, regarding individual courses 
more than areas major study, often 
reflect abandonment the staff pro- 
fessional responsibility for developing 
coherent Many high schools 
provide academic guidance help stu- 
dents construct program out avail- 
able scraps. 

10. Pupils not fail, teachers who 
associated with goals, 
and there are varying degrees which 
goals are attained. most cases failure 
implies some effort, but not enough 
goals. Community 
mores, parents, friends may have 
more formulating pupil’s goals 
than teachers have. This seems especially 
true adolescents. Thus find about 
two-thirds the high school students de- 
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siring enter vocations which actually 
employ about fifteen percent the gain- 
fully employed population. follows 
that more youth will “fail” enter per- 
manently upon their desired vocations 
than will succeed doing so. 

Such failures might indirectly 
charged guidance workers, schools 
which have them, but hardly class- 
room teachers. The situation resembles 
that juvenile delinquency. neither 
case have the public schools been given 
the funds, personnel, authority re- 
shape both society and individual adoles- 
cents—so markedly increase the 
likelihood harmony and successful ad- 
justment between individual and group. 

assume that always the 
teacher who fails, when certain pupils 
his class not learn much, as- 
sume that the learner has responsibil- 
ity the learning situation. Yet psychol- 
ogy maintains that learning active 
process—which demands attention and 
energy. Psychology also emphasizes in- 
dividual differences competence for 
learning. 

Seldom teachers public schools 
choose the pupils who enter their classes. 
There may administrative 
tion both teachers and pupils cer- 
tain classes subject areas. Hence 
some classes one should expect find 
pupils who have neither interest not com- 
petence for the areas which teachers 
those classes are supposed teach. 

Teachers have responsibility for eval- 
uating the extent learning, well 
for teaching. Failure school subject 
commonly implies that the teacher’s 
judgment the pupil has not learned 
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enough profitably undertake 
learning the next sequential step 
the school program. Perhaps should 
try some other subject, different ap- 
proach the subject which failed. 
Failure refusal promote the pupil 
may thus contribute his long-range 

Most people experience some failure 
they through life. How much, de- 
pends insight and effort—in setting 
goals and moving toward them. The 
school does not contribute much the 
maturity needed face disappointing 
adult experience the school atmosphere 
enables the pupil blame somebody 
else for his failures. Enjoying the fruits 
his success essential for learner’s 
emotional growth. Accepting responsi- 
bility for his failure essential for his 
moral maturity. 

While might possible formu- 
late paper educational doctrine 
which considers the teacher responsible 
for all pupil failure, school actually 
operated such doctrine would 
render disservice many pupils and 
teachers—and the nation. 

11. The school should child-cen- 
tered, not society groups 
adults, not individual children, who 
maintain schools—in any society. Schools 
are intended provide the kind 
education and shaping personality 
which the adults think the children need, 
make the children into such future 
adults present adults think the chil- 
dren should become. This group- 
centeredness. appears the initiation 
ceremonies pre-literate cultures, 
does the technical education in- 
dustrial societies. 
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Within this framework, consideration 

for the child important two main 
respects. The child bearer the cul- 
ture, the human race moves from one 
generation another. the chief 
avenue which the ego present 
adults can preserved augmented, 
and given status the future. Hence 
must highly valued the adult gen- 
eration. Moreover the physical and in- 
tellectual maturity the child greatly 
influences the way which the educa- 
tional program shall organized, pre- 
sented, and evaluated. The fact that 
children vary greatly backgrounds, 
means that procedures must varied 
accordingly. When goals are varied, 
largely according two social princi- 
ples. One relates the physical, mental, 
and emotional competence the indi- 
vidual attain goals particular 
other relates the place which com- 
plex society accords different types 
individual goals. Part the concern re- 
lates activities. The entire process 
called making better citizens. 

Much comment that appears in- 
dividual interests and desires overlooks 
the fact that our non-biological interests 
are socially determined—and 
largely determines the ways which 
satisfy biological interests. 

12. Good teaching demands extensive 
personal contact between teacher and 
stimulation, en- 
couragement, and guidance are necessary 
learning—at all levels. Young chil- 
dren need much help from others con- 
cerning these essentials. Mature learners 
should get more from their own experi- 
ence, including how secure help. 
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Teachers vary their ability help 
learners, whether the learners are chil- 
dren adults. Information, imagina- 
tion, desire, physical vigor, appraisal 
learner problems, and several other char- 
acteristics affect this ability. 

follows that some teachers can 
help learner more twenty minutes 
than other teachers can two hours. 
Knowledge, imagination, and attitudes, 
both teacher and may pri- 
mary determinants. Parents often strive 
get their children into the classrooms 
“good” teachers. Such parents think 
their children will learn more with these 
teachers than with others—during the 
school year, some other time unit. 
Sometimes one hears the father col- 
lege student say that would rather his 
son would one two hundred the 
lecture section genius, than one 
ten “discussion” section with me- 
diocre teacher. 

Guidance personnel and public wel- 
fare workers emphasize the same point 
regarding children the home—that 
quality contact between child and par- 
ents more important for personality 
development than amount contact. 
With both teachers and parents, there 
point diminishing returns—beyond 
which further contact actually handicaps 
the child. Many learners would acquire 
more from teachers the teachers spent 
more their time adding their 
competence their teaching areas. This 
would often mean less time with learn- 
the home, excessive mothering 
sometimes called “smothering.” There 
can smothering education—at all 
levels. 

13. educational opportunity 
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infallible are getting be- 
yond the point assuming that “equal- 
ity” means opportunity. 
Considerations sex, health, age, intel- 
ligence, interests, and other character- 
istics people make identity impossi- 
ble. But have means evaluating 
quantitative units the opportunity 
available one person comparison 
with different opportunity available 
another. Financial outlays time spent 
not provide quantitative equating. 
Neither does evaluating the learning 
achievements. Moreover, promiscuous 
effort insuring equal opportunity 
does not give consideration variations 
among people dedication public 
service—and education provided the 
assumption that the individuals educated 
will render service the group. The as- 
sumption apparent most college 
scholarship awards, but the principle 
applies more broadly. Preparation for 
some kinds service demands educa- 
tional opportunity which superior 
that needed for other service. Perhaps 
many instances the use which one has 
made previous opportunity help- 
ful guide concerning the scope future 
opportunity accord him. When effort 
made analyze the concept equal- 
haze complications. 

14. Every person has inherent dignity 
and statement implies two 
things: that every person has status, es- 
teem, value, usefulness, self-respect, etc. 

*This idea has been explored more fully 
the author: “Inherent Human Worth, Fact 
Myth” The Social Studies (Oct., 1960) 165- 


69; see also The Education Digest (Jan., 
1961) 22-25. 
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and that these qualities are inherent—in 
somethings. There vagueness both 
counts. 

Every human born into status po- 
sition—human infancy. addition, his 
status may entitle him inherit throne, 
estate, prominent family name, 
stigma criminal kinfolk, etc. may 
have value parents others link 
between past and future, regarding any 
the items mentioned. Each item 
outgrowth social life, and defined 
and protected the group. Does this 
mean that dignity and worth “inhere” 
the social structure? they exist 
negative quantities? 

dignity and worth are socially in- 
fluenced, then they are earned—through 
activities which are evaluated accord- 
ing social pattern, and which are 
carried oneself others who 
can bestow benefits upon one. 
worth earned then inherent, other 
than potentiality? Maybe this means 
that because one human being, 
rather than frog, has potential for 
developing either positive negative 
worth. Part the potential would then 
rest the genes and part the social 
structure, but should potential alone 
considered worth? 

Emphasis earned worth can moti- 
vate learners. Emphasis inherent 
worth might influence teacher attitudes 
and procedures, but seems unlikely 
have more than indirect effect 
learner motivation. 

Social philosophy might urge that all 
individuals have equal worth, but all 
societies operate the principle that 
there are individual differences regard- 
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ing it. Part the differences may cate- 
gorized terms race, sex, age, 
gion, nationality, education, material 
wealth, habits and skills, etc. But 
all characteristics are considered, each 
individual appears somewhat unique— 
worth, other respects. Individual 
differences need not mean superiority 
and inferiority, but differences provide 
the bases which evaluations are made. 
Since particular traits may assets 
one setting and liabilities another, 
one’s combination traits may have 
great worth for some situations and none 
for others. This implies that worth 
social concept—formulated 
situations which involve groups and used 
appraise those situations. 

The “inherent” aspects worth seem 
inhere the social structure. The part 
“inherent” worth which does not 
change microscopic. 

15. Educate each person the maxi- 
mum his tools for 
measuring capacity are crude, although 
improving. seems that capacity learn 
changes. The more one learns, the 
greater seems his capacity for fur- 
ther learning. Moreover, differences 
conditions and procedures affect the 
amount individual will learn. Hence 
not know how much person could 
the maximum his capacity 
is. Perhaps come nearer knowing 
this for morons, others low-grade 
mentality, than for persons average 
high mentality. Furthermore, the in- 
dividual may not care about being edu- 
cated the maximum his capacity; 
may not want put forth the effort 
which such level education would de- 
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mand, Many youth and most adults have 
gainful employment, family responsibil- 
ity, and other activities which demand 
time and energy. Hence they cannot de- 
vote major part their time and en- 
ergy continued learning. Probably 
most the factors noted will apply 
future generations. The ways which 
extensive learning augments one’s capac- 
ity for further learning will likely become 
more apparent the future. So, 
take seriously the idea educating each 
person the maximum his capacity, 
will engaged chasing rainbows. 

16. Free mind creative, regimented 
mind not.—Many American educators 
urge that for creativeness one must have 
and intellecutal freedom. Often 
there little recognition the fact that 
freedom and creativeness exist de- 
grees, that any individual not likely 
creative more than limited 
area, that freedom may vary greatly from 
one area culture another, that 
much depends how one uses his free- 
dom. 

When the United States compared 
with Soviet Russia, Nazi Germany, 
some other “totalitarian” regime, 
customary conclude that the totali- 
tarians will soon reach the end their 
rope and the American conception in- 
dividual liberty will win out—through its 
greater creativeness. may hazardous 
harp the theme that the Ameri- 
cans conception freedom produces 
more socially useful creativeness than the 
Russian system, rather than examine 
the evidence which appears such fields 
science, military development, eco- 
nomics, international affairs. 
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For one achieve high level 
any field, must undergo discipline re- 
garding his use time, personal energy, 
and laboratory other community re- 
sources. Probably the most impotant 
freedom for creative person freedom 
work undisturbed his major field 
interest, have the equipment that 
thinks necessary, and associate 
chooses with others who have similar in- 
terests. Thus freedom regarding certain 
aspects politics religion may not 
important for creative work chemistry 
biology, forestry mining. 

The freedom available the United 
States varies greatly among individuals, 
depending such matters family 
income, race, geographical location, and 
perhaps sex religion. Some these 
items are not limiting Russia, from 
the standpoint developing creative- 
ness. Also, large amount individual 
freedom the United States, educa- 
tional institutions and elsewhere, results 
dissipation time, personal energy, 
and community aids, rather than dis- 
ciplined use these resources. There 
can extensive self-discipline, con- 
ducive framework, but personal freedom 
alone will not produce it. Discipline 
the organism, which induces one con- 
centrate and persist his efforts, essen- 
tial creativeness. 

One should not suppose that the 
American conception social and politi- 
cal liberty affords the psychological ele- 
ments creativeness optimum rela- 
tionship, and that the Russian system in- 
cludes few any such elements. More 
analysis what both freedom and crea- 
tiveness mean, and more alertness the 
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evidence creativity should help 
overcome our delusions. regard 
both Russia and the United States, more 
scrutiny needed concerning areas 
freedom and areas And 
more concerning the use made per- 
sonal freedom. Apparently the Russian 
system has potential for extensive crea- 
tiveness many areas. The areas will 
expand Russia’s sense security, and 
the prospects for peace, improve. 


Concluding Statement 


say that any specific time prog- 
ress education lies objective analysis 
and evaluation its current mythology, 
not say that mythology wholly 
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negative. Often the myths and supersti- 
tions one era constitute the best in- 
sights and reasoning previous era. 
When man began examine his myths, 
was enroute what now called 
science. Today’s science embodies much 
which tomorrow will called myths. 
The more clearly man recognizes the con- 
tinuous need for analysis and renovation, 
the more rapidly gains understand- 
ing himself and the material universe. 
And the more rapidly grows capac- 
ity plan his future. Many 
habits and values are handicaps the 
process. Habits which encourage analy- 
sis and speculative imagination are usu- 
ally assets. 


RECRUITMENT COLLEGE TEACHERS 


The great need today—a need that bound intensify under 
emerging conditions and pressures—is for scholar teachers who are 
capable leadership the academic community. college teacher 
should thoroughly home his own discipline, frequent traveler 
related fields, person deeply concerned with the continuing im- 
provement the intellectual and aesthetic life, and qualified partici- 
pant collegiate society dedicated that life. should skilled 
instruction, stimulating enthusiasm and insight among his stu- 
dents, and assessing the character and outcomes college training. 
These qualities are likely increasing value and importance 
the years ahead.—Higher Education Decade Decision, Edu- 
cational Policies Commission NEA and AASA, 1957, 87-88 


Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


Less Teaching the faculty, more study the pupil. 


TEACHING AND PROGRAMMED 
Department Audio-Visual 
Instruction. National Education Associa- 
tion, Washington, C., 1960. 736 pp. 
$7.50. 

Teaching Machines and Programmed 
Learning distinctive and important book. 
shows how few people with zest and 
drive can bring together swiftly and skill- 
fully body material dealing with new 
and important topic. Anyone 
searched for relevant articles any new 
find all these articles even when they 
exist (“The volume the binder,” 
“Someone stole it,” etc.) difficult 
put them all together into meaningful 
system. This book brings together previously 
published articles, annotates other articles, 
presents examples programmed teaching 
materials, and gives the wise and pene- 
trating comments the authors and edi- 
tors, Lumsdaine and Robert Glaser. 

This book, then, fine example the 
pioneering spirit these two authors plus 
the enterprise the Department Audio- 
Visual Instruction (DAVI) the N.E.A. 
and especially Dr. Anna Hyer, Executive 
Secretary DAVI, and James Finn, 
then president DAVI. 

Teaching Machines and Programmed 
Learning accurately described source 
book.” does “provide comprehensive 
reference source teaching machines and 
the techniques instruction that are as- 
sociated with them.” 

Part includes overview teaching 
machines and details some the recent 
work this promising Part pre- 
sents the early and later papers Sidney 
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Pressey Ohio State University who pi- 
oneered this field. This section provides 
historical background and perspective 
the serious student programmed teach- 
ing. 

Skinner’s 1954 paper, “The Sci- 
ence Learning and the Art Teach- 
ing,’ and Douglas Porter’s Critical 
View Portion the Literature 
Teaching Devices,” introduce Part III, 
Skinner’s Teaching Machines and Pro- 
gramming Concepts. Reports Susan 
Meyer vocabulary program the 
junior high school level, and Wells Hively, 
using pre-school children, show some the 
applications Skinner’s concepts. 

Part IV, Contributions from Military 
and Other Sources, opens with paper 
“Teaching and Educational Inventions,” 
Ibert Mellan and lists patents dating 
far back 1809. Norman Crowder, 
proponent the scrambled text technique 
self-instruction, presents paper on, 
“Automatic Tutoring Intrinsic Pro- 
gramming.” Papers connected with work 
done for the Office Naval Research, Air 
Force Personnel and Training Research 
Center, and the Army’s Human Resources 
Research Office are included this section 
which concludes with paper DAVI’s 
president, James Finn “Technology 
and the Instructional Process.” 

Part reports recent experiments with 
the teaching machine, and poses sharp 
questions the issues and problems 
ing automated teaching, self-instruction, 
the devices, and the programming for these 
devices. 

Appendix annotated compilation 
papers the field, and Appendix II, con- 
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solidated bibliography, are rich source for 
those who would beyond the very com- 
prehensive coverage the book itself. 

The book, fortunately, raises many 
questions answers: programmed 
teaching, necessity, limited those fields 
learning where the basic elements are 
predictable and systematic? Dr. Susan 
Markle’s recent work programming crit- 
ical reading suggests that Should 
programs designed insure that only 
correct responses will elicited shall 
permit the learner “to detect inaccurate 
inappropriate item” held some 
theorists? Studies this problem are un- 
der way. 

Some further issues deserve our consid- 
eration. With the current high cost pro- 
gramming, seems unlikely that can 
have many alternative programs just 
have alternative textbooks. Will the re- 
sponsibility and initiative for curriculum 
construction therefore taken out the 
hands the school and put into the hands 
the programmers? Another issue di- 
rectly related the high cost the de- 
vices and programs that may lose sight 
the “experimental” nature our in- 
vestigations order protect investments 
time and money. 

Even though some programs provide 
for “branching,” there the implication, 
least, that all pupils will through the 
same program, and individual differences 
will provided for step variation 
branching. programmed learning lim- 
ited the step-by-step approach, must 
consider what effect this will have in- 
teraction between teachers and pupils. 

Most programmed learning, thus far, 
being developed through verbal behavior. 
must explore ways using observing 
and doing integral part the pro- 
grammed educational process. 

Since programmed materials 
quire the use equipment, and since some 
this equipment very expensive, must 
investigate ways which the equipment it- 
self can sufficiently flexible used 
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various subject matter fields, Language 
laboratories are one example. 

Perhaps the biggest problem yet 
solved how the programmed process will 
meet varied educational master 
concept requires practice real situations. 
must evaluate programmed materials 
their transferability life problems, and 
must prepared modify reject 
those programs and that equipment which 
fails measure established standards. 

found the book provocative, open- 
ended, suffused with good ideas and stimu- 
lating hints many more. Anyone who 
picks the book should surely read Sid- 
ney Pressey’s chapter “Some Per- 
spectives and Major Problems Regarding 
Teaching Machines.” His conclusion fol- 

Machines are going make unneces- 
sary either educative contact with reality, compe- 
tence reading, sociality, adjustment indi- 
vidual differences. They must kept subject 
educational evaluation and curriculum-making. 
They must convenience not bother. The 
teaching machine Frankenstein monster, 
threatening all present texts, materials, equip- 


ment, and methods, and even many teachers! 
Rather, automation should the greatest help the 


Edgar Dale, Professor Education 
Ohio State University, nationally 
known for his activities audio-visual 
education, the author our featured 
book review for this issue. Dale 
member the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission and head the 
Coordination Division, Bureau Mo- 
tion Pictures, Office War Informa- 
tion, Washington, having held 
this position since 1942. the 
Teaching,” “How Read News- 
paper,” and “How Appreciate Mo- 
tion Pictures.” 


*“Some Perspectives and Major Problems 
Regarding ‘Teaching Machines’,” Sidney 
Pressey. Page 505. 


schools have ever had. Only continuing coopera- 
tion between automators and educators needed 
make this so. 
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For ALL: THE 
ENGLIsH APPROACH Harvey Pas- 
sow, Professor Education, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. Kappa 
Delta publication, issued Ohio 
State University Press, 164 West Nine- 
teenth Avenue, Columbus, 10, Ohio. 
290 pp. $1.75. 

his first chapter the author quotes 
with approval sentence from lecture 
given Sir Michael Sadler 1900: “The 
practical value studying right spirit 
and with scholarly accuracy the workings 
foreign systems education that will 
result our being better fitted study 
and understand our own.” 

will for Americans judge how 
much fitter Dr. Passow now under- 
stand education the U.S.A. result 
his year studying English education— 
with the splendid aid his three children 
guinea pigs. But any Englishman reading 
this book must surely agree that Dr. Pas- 
sow has studied with scholarly accuracy 
and, most all, “in right spirit.” For 
while maintaining the prerogative ob- 
jectively critical what finds Dr. Pas- 
sow shows degree sympathy and un- 
derstanding and goodwill which 
mere literary device but which clearly 
springs from sincerity, modesty and native 
kindliness. Indeed this respect, and 
others, the book model, and the Trus- 
tees Kappa Delta Pi, whosoever se- 
lected Dr. Passow the International Fel- 
low the Society for 1958-9, are 
congratulated upon their outstanding suc- 
cess finding the right man for the job. 

This book presumably, the first in- 
stance, intended for reading Ameri- 
cans and Commonwealth educationists 
and others outside Britain who consider 
that there probably still something 
learned from some aspects Education 
England and Wales. But up-to-date and 


complete and detached this study that 
should once added every library 
England where there are readers who are 
interested secondary education 
problems. 

Particularly valuable the chapter en- 
titled ““The Independent Schools: Another 
World” since sympathetically written 
someone who is, speak, neutral 
the controversy the proper place these 
schools, 

But every chapter well done, well 
documented and represents the fruit 
wide reading, wide visitation, much dis- 
cussion and even more reflection. Anyone 
who wants understand what going 
English education today, read some 
its best features and yet see clearly 
where new developments further growth 
seems necessary, will find hard dis- 
cover book more suited his needs than 
this 

course most Englishmen will con- 
sider that there are far more glories 
English schools, especially English day 
Grammar Schools, than Dr. Passow has 
discovered and that also the opinion 
this Perhaps Dr. Passow just 
little too anxious that those American 
educationists who want raise the aca- 
demic standard the High Schools their 
country should not introduce any selection 
into the American democratic scheme. 

his last chapter asks, from the 
American point view, (1) “Are the 
gifted better provided for England,” but 
evades any clear answer; (2) “Do need 
English-style grammar school” and 
answers, rightly this reviewer thinks, 
the negative; (3) “Should overhaul the 
curriculum” and implies that this fact 
process; and (4) “Do need system 
external examinations” and again rightly 
urges strongly against such plan. But 
states can learn from the Eng- 
lish, believe, that have been timid 
setting goals for our brightest youths.” 

There are few slips the spelling 
names persons and places and one 


eur 
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fairly serious error where Dr. Pas- 
sow implies that, after the Act 1902, 
youngsters who won scholarships gram- 
mar schools did the age years. 
was, course, the age years 
that this transfer took place. also states, 
259, that some grammar schools “pro- 
vide almost nothing beyond 
course.” There must very few such 
schools. 

But the marvel that, book discuss- 
ing many aspects English education, 
they are seen American eyes, there 
should only one two statements that 
appear inaccurate. 

The interpretations the recorded facts 
are, course, open discussion and this 
book should certainly promote many fruit- 

University Reading, 
England 


(The above reprinted from the 
Review Education.) 
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AND 
James Jones and Irving 
Stout. New York: Putnam’s Sons, 
1960. 195 pp. $3.75. 

Many authors have attempted simplify 
school public relations, and some have tried 
make complex. This new publication 
falls into the first category. Yeager, Fine, 
Reeder, Kindred, Chandler, and others 
have attempted establish principles, care- 
fully presented points from “one —,” 
and have given the reader ready and posi- 
tive answers. 

Jones and Stout have done the same 
thing—only indirection hoping that the 
reader will able cull the “chaff from 
the wheat.” serious extent they have 
failed. There little new this book, and 
the attempt give significant “‘case studies” 
present critical tends leave 
the uninitiated with feeling that the solu- 
tions are simple rather than complex. 

talk about “‘case studies” the same 
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terms does the legal and medical profes- 
sion sterile, indeed. These two profes- 
sions have the benefit finality. one 
there court decision with finality and 
interpretation, and the other success 
failure the operational procedure the 

“School Public Relations” only very 
few “cases” gives the finality expert 
opinion, The reader, even ignorance, 
left his own conclusions. 

This reviewer does not intend imply 
that the approach education 
unwise, always subject error, invalid. 
unless decision has been made, 
medicine and law. may have de- 
velop our own methods, but they are not 
revealed here. 

What mainly lacking this book 
what the “right answer.” the field 
human relations this difficult. The cases 
presented did not attempt give the moti- 
vation the personalities those involved. 
This can done, but more detailed book 
would necessary. This valuable ref- 


erence work, but certainly not basic text. 


Maurice THomas 
University Pittsburgh 


VELOPMENT Robert Peck with 
Robert Havighurst and Ruth Cooper, 
Jesse Lilienthal, and Douglas More. 
New York: John Wiley Sons, Inc. 
261 pp. $6.50. 

This volume reports the second two 
investigations moral character child- 
hood and adolescence, and companion 
four other published studies concerned 
with the forces influencing personality de- 
velopment children and youth “Prarie 
City.” Thus welcome addition 
Warner and associates, 
Jonesville,” 
Youth,” Warner, Meeker and Ellis’ 
cial Class America,” and Havighurst 
and Taba’s “Adolescent Character and 
Personality.” 


1961] 


Essentially, two objectives were identi- 
fied the investigators: (1) develop 
general theory “explaining” the develop- 
ment moral character, and (2) con- 
duct longitudinal study character de- 
analyzed terms the above developed 
motivational theory. 

Dr. Peck assumed responsibility for the 
formulation the theory, which 
words, the result “some ten years” 
study Jung, Freud, Horney, Sullivan, 
and the “neoanalytic school,” and was 
particularly influenced Fromm’s “Man 
For Himself.” Specifically, developed 
series five “ideal” character types, ar- 
ranged psychogenetically, Each type repre- 
sents different motivational pattern 
“pure” form, but each also regarded 
component “character.” The use con- 
structs theory formulation certainly 
defensible, but this reviewer’s opinion, 
these constructs are too rigid and unequivo- 
cal. For example, describing one type, the 
“Amoral,” one finds the following: “He 
has internalized moral principles, 
conscience superego. feels need 
control his personal impulses, 
hibits control.” extensive description 
“Amoral” youth however clearly re- 
veals evidence some principles, some con- 
science, and some control. definition 
can have superego, but its presence ad- 
mitted and evaluated page 43. Similar 
criticisms may fairly made the other 
four types. 

applying this theory the sample 
studied, the authors have fact modified 
their definitions the direction greater 
flexibility. The five types are not 
discrete and mutually exclusive, but rather 
are points continuum, This course 
permits the classification each individual 
into his “predominant” type, while recog- 
nizing that characteristics another type 
are also present that individual. 

The longitudinal study 120 children 
—the total born 1933 and still residing 
“Prairie City” 1943 exacting, ex- 
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haustive, and unique. this universe, 
males and females were studied even 
more intensively, For the reader particu- 
larly interested methodology and re- 
search design, the sections (especially the 
appendix) describing the use projective 
and objective instruments are particularly 
stimulating. 

Perhaps the most questionable assumption 
this study that their “ideal types” can 
equated with developmental stages 
psychosocial development. 
ments seem suggest that the “Amoral” 
type equated with Infancy, the “Exped- 
ient” type with Early Childhood, and 
on. This, true, would make possible for 
individual change types matures, 
and indeed suggests that each individual 
would precisely this. Yet other state- 
ments seem suggest that one remains 
true type, regardless 

Several chapters report their conclusions 
regarding the relative influence charac- 
ter development home, school, church, 
peers, and other formative agents, The 
specific conclusion that parents have far 
greater influence character formation 
than any the other formative agents 
appears this reviewer unwarranted, 
since not always clear which agent 
primary and which reinforcing. 

This volume will invaluable many 
specialists one another the be- 
havioral sciences, Although admittedly 
exploratory nature, and the small sample 
not representative children from the 
several social classes, most assuredly 
pioneering effort the development 
dynamic theory and methodology which 
man may come closer heeding the dic- 
tum “Know Thyself.” 

Tom 
Eastern Michigan University 


Tue TEACHING SECONDARY 
MATICs Charles Butler and 
Lynwood Wren. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. 1960. 624 


pp. $7.50. 


: 
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This revised edition well known 
text the area methods teaching sec- 
ondary mathematics welcome addition 
sparsely populated field. The book 
divided into two parts. Part deals with 
the program and the improvement in- 
struction secondary mathematics and 
Part concerned with the teaching 
special subject matter 

The presentation Part very schol- 
arly and the inclusion this revised edition 
chapter curriculum problems re- 
lated the impact modern mathematics 
particularly valuable. Many specific il- 
lustrations are provided enable the reader 
understand the nature the suggested 
curriculum changes. One especially valuable 
feature this text the inclusion 
extensive bibliography the end each 
chapter. Thus the end the chapter 
stimulation and maintaining interest 
mathematics there collection refer- 
ences which covers pages! Furthermore 
set exercises appended each chap- 
ter which includes not only questions for 
discussion, but mathematical problems 
well. This sorely needed addition 
methods course. 

The most important instructional units 
secondary mathematics are considered 
detail Part II. The authors have retained 
the materials the earlier editions and 
expanded upon them, illustrating how some 
the newer concepts and points empha- 
sis are introduced familiar subject matter 
This helps make the book value 
teachers. 

Butler and Wren stress the importance 
teaching number concepts, principles and 
relationships well developing skills 
calculation their chapter 
arithmetic. The concept place value 
number symbolism developed with num- 
ber systems using non-tem bases. thor- 


ough treatment given the difficulties: 


related the fundamental operations with 
common fractions and per cents. 
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The authors introduce algebra with the 
basic algebraic concepts literal numbers, 
formulas, and symbolism, emphasizing that 
these concepts should studied various 
times and various contexts throughout 
the junior high school. The section con- 
stants, variables, and functions extremely 
well The solution equations 
operational axioms and the teaching 
graphs and directed numbers are thoroughly 
covered. The chapters algebra end with 
helpful comments provisions for su- 
perior students. 

The geometric content the junior 
high schol curriculum covered detail, 
including discussion instructional pur- 
poses and methods, senior high school 
geometry the emphasis placed the de- 
velopment methods critical thinking 
and the appreciation the postulational 
structure inherent the subject. 

Butler and Wren have carefully con- 
sidered the role analytic geometry the 
high school, developed the basic concepts 
the subject, and enumerated the common 
difficulties met the student exten- 
sive new chapter the teaching analytic 
geometry. the last chapter the merits 
introducing the calculus high school are 
explored, followed analvsis various 
problems the teaching systematic 
course calculus the junior college 
level. 

summary, the scope the text wide 
and covers all the topics one might nor- 
mally wish discuss undergraduate 
course methods teaching secondary 
mathematics. Furthermore the material 
presented sufficient detail meet 
the authors’ stated aim the preface, 
namely “to bring together some the most 
significant contemporary thought respecting 
the program secondary mathematics and 
the broad instructional problems involved 
making effective.” 

Evan 
Max 
Montclair State College 


Brief Browsings Books 


important publication the Institute 
Higher Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University The Graduate 
School and the Decline Liberal Educa- 
tion Earl McGrath. This the fifth 
publication the series, which there are 
now ten print, relative the liberal arts 
price $1.50 and may secured from 
the Bureau Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. institutions 
established provide liberal education now 
languish less than half the first degrees 
awarded institutions higher education 
are now granted liberal arts colleges, 
and the percentage steadily falls the 
liberal arts colleges are regain their 
proper functions they must free themselves 
from the dominance the graduate 
school.” The major portion this publi- 
cation devoted the relationship be- 
tween graduate and liberal education. 

Published jointly the National School 
Boards Association and the American As- 
sociation School Administrators the 
Quest for Quality Series fourteen pam- 
phlets, pages each, selling for 
$1.00 for single copy and $10.00 for the 
entire series. Discounts are given for quan- 
tity orders. Two each the paper bound 
pamphlets are devoted large city school 
districts, suburban medium sized 
districts, county unit districts; single one 
college city districts. The last sum- 
mation with the title “Keys Quality.” 
They are available either from the National 
School Boards Association, 194 Sheridan 
Road, Evanston, Illinois from the Amer- 
ican Association School Administrators, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, 
D.C. 

revised edition Effective Study, 
written Francis Robinson, Ohio State 
University, available from Harper and 


Brothers (New York). 275 pages, care- 
fully documented, instructions are given for 
applying the SQ3R method English, 
collateral readings, and non-verbal ma- 
The SQ3R method described 
introductory chapter. Such important 
topics “Skill Examinations,” “Pre- 
paring Reports,” and “Writing Skills and 
Motivation” are examined, Quizzes 
seven chapters are provided. exhaustive 
bibliography furnished, separate chap- 
ter treats foreign language study special 
topic. This manual outgrowth the 
writer’s experience how-to-study work 
over period thirty years. The book 
priced $4.50. There are 278 pages. 

Discipline: How Establish and Main- 
the Teachers Practical Press, Inc. (47 
Frank Street, Valley Stream, Long Island, 
New The author Robert 
Schain the Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, who also 
lecturer education, Brooklyn College. 
practical manual which treats 
such down-to-earth subjects the first day 
class, setting routines (seating students, 
discussion routines, passing out and collect- 
ing papers, how address students, 
There chapter “Preventive Disci- 
pline,” another “Corrective Discipline” 
(do’s and The manual priced 
$1.75. 

Among pamphlets and paperbacks sent 
our office is: The Influence the Cinema 
Children and Adolescents, an- 
notated international bibliography published 
Unesco (1961), Unesco Publications 
Center, 801 Third Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. contains 106 pages. 
secured from the same address Literary 
Primers: Construction, Evaluation and Use. 
designed for field workers adult 
education and has 113 pages. 
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Teenage Morals symposium with 
foreword the Minister Education 
Great Britain. Included are articles 
anthropologist, psychologist, marriage 
counselor, sociologist, and priest. Pub- 
lished Councils and Education Press, 
Ltd., Queen Anne Street, London W1, 
the price $.30. contains pages. 

Experimentation Preparing School 
Leaders, monograph supported the 
bulletin the Bureau School Service 
the College Education, University 
Kentucky. Issued June, 1961, has 
pages. 

The Slow Learner Secondary Schools 
the 1961 yearbook the New Jersey 
Secondary School Teachers Association. 
This pamphlet 100 pages may se- 
cured for $1.00 from Mr. Lester Beers, 
1035 Kenyon Avenue, Plainfield, New 
Jersey. 

The Soviet Review monthly journal 
translations social analysis and criti- 
cism, literature and the arts, science and 
technology. its second year and 
$6.00 year. 

Decade Experiment summarizes the 
achievement the last ten years, and gives 
glimpse the years ahead. pub- 
lished the Fund for the Advancement 
Education, Avenue, New 
York 22, New York. The volume contains 
109 pages. Encouraging the Excellent, also 
published the Fund, describes special 
programs for gifted and talented students. 
This paperback contains pages and 
distributed free. 

The University Miami, Gables, 
Florida under grant from the above- 
mentioned fund has published 
Preparation and Beginning 
Teachers, written Dean John Beery 
that institution. There are pages 
the pamphlet. may secured from the 
Graphic Arts Press, University Miami, 


Coral Gables, Florida. 
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Three monographs have been received 
from Teachers Practical Press, Inc., 
Frank Street, Valley Stream, Long Island, 
New York. Enriching Social Studies 
Murray Polner Queens College (60 
pages); Making Literature Lessons Live 
Murray Bromberg (48 pages); and 
How Teach and What Avoid the 
Social Studies. Each includes “suggestions 
practices and techniques that have been 
found practical and successful.” They sell 
for $1.75 each. 

Building Bulletin No, 360-page 
publication the Ministry Education 
(England) obtainable from the British In- 
formation Services, Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York $2.80. The 
the Office Education who states: 
“The perspective and the professional point 
view from which these authors have ob- 
served the school plant field the United 
States makes their work great interest 
and potential value educators, particu- 
larly school plant specialists this coun- 
try.” There are more than 200 diagrams 
classrooms and equipment for elementary 
and secondary schools and junior colleges. 

The University and World 
publication the Committee the Uni- 
versity and World Affairs which was con- 
stituted with the support the Ford Foun- 
dation response request the Sec- 
retary State. urges “the need en- 
large the contribution our institutions 
higher education this nation’s under- 
standing and competence international 
matters and toward helping the developing 
countries Asia, Africa and Latin America 
extend and strengthen their own educa- 
tions copy free request. 
contains pages. 

Teaching Television may secured 
from the Office Reports, Ford Founda- 
tion, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. Free request, the report con- 
tains pages. 


Association for Higher Education, NEA, 

Compensation the Campus, 1961. Na- 
tional Education Association, Washing- 
ton 536 pp. $3.00. (paper- 
back) 

Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, NEA, Balance the 
Curriculum, 1961. National Education 
Association, Washington 194 
pp. $4.00. 

Austin, Mary C., The Torch Lighters: 
Tomorrow’s Teachers Reading, Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1961. 191 pp. $1.00 (paper- 
back) 

Beitler, Ethel Jane and Lockhart, Bill C., 
Design For You, John Wiley Sons, 
Inc., New York 16, New York, 1961. 
201 pp. $7.95. 

Brewton, Sara and John E., Birthday Can- 
dles Burning Bright, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1960. 177 pp. 
$3.50. 

Brown, Sanborn and Clarke, Norman, 
International Education Physics, John 
Wiley Sons, Inc., New York, 1960. 
187 pp. $4.50. 

Claytor, Gertrude, Mirage Midnight 
and other Poems, Villiers Publications 
Ltd., London, 1960. pp. $2.75. 

Ebenstein, William, Today’s Isms: Com- 
munism, Fascism, Capitalism, Socialism, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1961. 237 pp. $3.95 
(trade edition) $2.95 (text edition) 
(paperback) 

Freehill, Maurice F., Gifted Children, The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1961. 
412 pp. $5.50. 

Grieve, F., Guide Comprehension 
and Precis, Thomas Nelson and Sons 
Ltd., Edinburgh, 1961. 166 pp. (paper- 
back) 

Hill, Johnson and Stuermann, Walter 
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E., Philosophy and the American Heri- 
tage, Philosophical Library, Inc., New 
York 16, New York, 1961. 254 pp. 
$3.50. 

Jamer, Margaret, School Volunteers, 
Public Education Association, New York 
18, New York, 1961. 200 pp. $3.95. 

Lewis, Philip, Educational Television 
Guidebook, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New 36, New York, 1961. 
238 pp. $4. 

Orr, Oliver Charles Brantley Ay- 
cock, The University North Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
1961. 394 pp. $7.50. 

Partridge, Eric, Slang Dictionary, 
Philosophical Library, Inc., New York, 
New York, 1961. 204 pp. $5.00. 

Peet, Louise Jenison and Thye, Leonore 
Sater, Household John 
Wiley Sons, New York, New 
York, 1961. 357 pp. $9.25 (college 
edition available, $7.75). 

Roucek, Joseph Contemporary Political 
Ideologies, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York, 1961. 465 pp. $10.00. 

Runes, Dagobert D., Letters 
Teacher, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York, 1961. 105 pp. $2.75. 

Spinoza, Baruch, Principles Cartesian 
Philosophy, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
New York, 1961. 192 pp. $4.75. 

Tobis, Jerome and Lowenthal, Milton, 
Evaluation and Management the 
Brain-Damaged Patient, Charles 
Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, 
1960. 109 pp. $6.00. 

Unesco, Basic Facts and Figures: Interna- 
tional Statistics Relating Education, 
Culture and Mass Communication, In- 
ternational Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, New York, 182 
pp. $3.00 (paperback) 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 


the author several scores articles 
education professional magazines. For- 
merly was supervising principal the 
American School Japan. 

Dr. Harry Broudy, Professor Edu- 
cation, University the author 
Planning for Excellence. past 
president the Philosophy Education So- 
ciety and Association for Realistic Philoso- 
phy. Among his books are “Building Phi- 
losophy Education,” and (with 
Freel) “Psychology for General Educa- 
tion.” 

FLES—W hat? (FLES the ab- 
breviation for “Foreign Languages the 
Elementary Dr. Theodore 
Andersson, chairman the Department 
Romance Languages, The University 
Texas. August, 1953, was Director 
the Unesco Seminar “Teaching Modern 
Languages for World Understanding” and 
also has been Director the Modern 
Language Association Foreign Language 
Professor. 

Relations Higher Education Busi- 
ness and Industry discussed President 
Francis Horn the University Rhode 
Island, who also serves there Professor 
Higher Education. His Ph.D. degree was 
conferred Yale University and honorary 
doctorates four other institutions. has 
written five books and scores articles 
education during the last twenty 

Two articles are printed the so-called 
“Trump Plan.” The first, Lloyd 
Trump, Basic Changes Needed Serve 
Individuals Better which describes the posi- 
tion the NAASP “Commission the 
Experimental Study the Utilization the 
Staff the Secondary School” which Dr. 
Secretary the National Association 
Secondary School Principals. 

Following full-page article Edward 
Kirk, There Were Teachers, Saul 


Israel, Principal Haaren High School, 
New York City, and member Beta 
Chapter Kappa Delta writes critical 
analysis Dr. Trump’s article The 
Trump Plan for Meeting the Teacher 
Shortage—A Critical Evaluation. 

Edward Kirk, member Theta 
Epsilon Chapter Kappa Delta Pi, the 
faculty Abilene Christian College 
(Texas) popular speaker and writer 
won the George Wash- 
ington Honor Metal from Freedoms Foun- 
dation Valley Forge. 

The Last Best Hope reprint from 
monograph “What About War?” written 
the late Henry Holmes, Dean the 
Graduate School Education Harvard. 

Harold Punke, Professor Educa- 
tion, Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama 
writes critically popular misunderstand- 
ings education his American Educa- 
tional Mythology. member Alpha 
Chapter Kappa Delta Pi. has written 
approximately 200 articles for professional 
journals and three volumes legal ques- 
tions involving schools. 

featured book review Edgar Dale, 
Professor Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, discusses the volume Teaching Ma- 
chines and Programmed Learning. 

Give Thanks Elizabeth Howe 
Harris poem appropriate the season. 
Thomas Briggs, emeritus professor 
education Teachers College, Columbia 
University and long noted authority the 
field secondary education presents Time 
Relative. Dorothy Lee Richardson, reg- 
ular contributor our columns contributes 
Country Stevenson Shaffer’s poem 
Backward Mrs. Shaffer now 
compiling volume her poetry. Candle 
the Lord, Gertrude May Lutz, 
honor Mary McLeod Bethune, founder 
college Daytona Beach, Florida. 
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Note: The following volumes the Series, formerly published The Mac- 
millan Company, are longer available. They are out print. INTER- 
NATIONALISM AND DISARMAMENT, Mary Wooley; PROGRESS 
AND EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTIVE, Edgar Knight; THE EDU- 
CATION WOMEN, George Stoddard; THE TREATY IN- 
STRUMENT LEGISLATION, Florence Ellinwood Allen; PUBLIC 
EDUCATION AND ITS CRITICS, Thayer. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION MONOGRAPHS 


THE ITALIAN PEOPLE AND THEIR SCHOOLS 


Order the above from 
KAPPA DELTA PI, 238 EAST PERRY STREET, TIFFIN OHIO 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION SOUTHERN RHODESIA $1.75 
FRANKLIN PARKER 


SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL: THE ENGLISH APPROACH $1.75 
PASSOW 


Order the above from 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS, WEST NINETEENTH AVENUE 
COLUMBUS IO, 


RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL CONFLICT 

HOWARD LANGFORD 
STUDIES THE MEASUREMENT TEACHING 

WILLIAM LANCELOT, ARVIL BARR, THEODORE TORGESON, CARL JOHNSON 
VIRGIL LYONS, ANTHONY WALFORD, AND GILBERT LEE BETTS 

BRONSON ALCOTT, TEACHER 

DOROTHY CUSKEY 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL DIVIDENDS 

WILL FRENCH 


Order the above from 
KAPPA DELTA PI, 238 EAST PERRY STREET, TIFFIN OHIO 


KAPPA DELTA HISTORY 


KAPPA DELTA PI: 1911-1936 
ALFRED L. HALL-QUEST 


Order the above from 
KAPPA DELTA PI, 238 EAST PERRY STREET, TIFFIN OHIO 
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FROM THE GENERAL OFFICE 
FROM THE EXECUTIVE PRESIDENT 
FELLOWSHIP INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


GIFTS BUILDING FUND 
Chapter—Individual 


HONOR KEYS—LIFE MEMBERS 
INSTALLATION CHAPTERS 
WILLIAM McKINLEY ROBINSON RETIRES 


REPRESENTATION THE ALUMNI CHAPTERS 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Published Kappa Honor Society Education 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 


HAROLD BENJAMIN WALTER HAGER 


George Peabody College for Springfield College 
Teachers 

HOLLIs CASWELL 

Columbia 


New University 
GEORGE 8s. COUNTS 


Michigan State University 


BENJAMIN FINE 
Education Editor, North Board Higher 
American Newspaper Alliance Education, New York City 


EDITOR 
WILLIAMS 
Heidelberg College 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL KAPPA DELTA 
Executive President: John Harton, Fresno State College, Fresno, California; 
Executive First Vice-President: Raymond Ryder, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Indiana; Executive Second Vice-President: Gerald Read, Kent State 
University, Kent Ohio; Executive Counselor: Katherine Vickery, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama; Laureate Counselor, Henry Hill, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Forum: Four dollars year; One dollar copy; Foreign 
Four dollars fifty cents year; Three dollars members chapters Kappa 
Delta Pi; Four dollars members-at-large. Published November, January, 
March, and May, Kappa Delta Pi, Honor Society Education. Requests 
for change address must received not later than the fifteenth the 
month prior publication; otherwise additional charge twenty-five 
(25) cents per copy will made for each issue involved. 
PUBLICATION OFFICE 
George Banta Company, Inc. 
Menasha, Wisconsin 
GENERAL OFFICE 
Williams, Harner House 
238 East Perry St., Tiffin Ohio 


All business and editorial correspondence, including manuscripts and books 
for review, should sent the General Office. 


Entered second class matter the post office Menasha, Wisconsin under 
the Act March, 1879. Acceptance for mailing special rate postage 
provided for the act February 28, 1925, paragraph section 412. P.L.&R. 


XXVI, NuMBER Published Two Parts, Part being 
chapter news and feature material. Microfilm copies Vols. 21, 22, are 


available from University Microfilms, 313 North First St., Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. Printed the U.S.A. 


Copyright 1961 Kappa Delta 


VOLUME 


NOVEMBER 


Forum was published November, 
1936. The Editor that time was Alfred 
Hall-Quest, the Associate Editor was 
Forum had been preceded successively 
the Kappa Delta Record and the Kadel- 
pian Review with Dr. Hall-Quest Editor 
both.) Dr. Hall-Quest served Editor 
until 1936 and then until 1942 Editor 
Williams served successively from 1924 
assistant Editor, associate Editor and, 
since 1942 the present time, Editor 
the Kappa Delta 

With the first issue THe Epuca- 
TIONAL new format 128 pages 
was adopted for the magazine, and “sup- 
plement” pages was published semi- 
pages book re- 
views and reviews current periodical 
literature were written the The 
circulation was 6,300 contrasted with the 
present 23,600. The subscription price was 
$1.50 per year. During the past quarter 
century, the rate was increased only 
$3.00, much below the relative rise 
wages, salaries and other costs the coun- 
try’s economy during the same period. 

Then, now, there was distinguished 


From the General Office 


NUMBER 
PART 


Editorial Board. consisted the follow- 
ing: William Bagley, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Ellwood Cub- 
berly, Stanford University; Michael Demi- 
ashkevich, George Peabody College for 
Teachers; John Finley, New York 
Times Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
eminent author and educator; Isaac 
Kandel, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Lee Kelley, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Edward Thorndike, Columbia 
University; and John Withers, New 
York University. 

The editorial policy the beginning 
quoted follows from Volume Novem- 
ber, 1936, pages 87-88: 

provide opportunity for the discus- 
sion topics which are broadly edu- 
cational and cultural. Espousing 
particular theory education the mag- 
azine will view critically all educa- 
tional theories and welcome its 
pages representatives widely differ- 
ing points view. medium ex- 
position and interpretation the maga- 
zine, hoped, may instrumental 
penetrating the fog misunder- 
standing that envelops educational 
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thought here and abroad. The need 


such exposition, interpretation, and 
evaluation acute. Educators find 
civil war which really conflict 
accents. Teachers are bewildred, rest- 
less, and often cynical, Parents and 
citizens general are less dis- 
turbed. The great imperative the 
hour illumination meanings. 
Terms must scrupulously defined, 
values must studied the light 
comprehensive experience. 


While necessity certain modifications 
content have occurred during the last 
quarter century, for example, em- 


phasis international education, the es- 
sential purpose THE Forum has re- 
mained the same. 

plan for regional conferences was first 
announced the Executive Council its 
meeting October 24, 1936. These were 
organized under the leadership Dean 
Walters, the University Denver, 
member the Executive Council. This 
action was described President Mc- 


Cracken one the most significant steps 
ever taken the Society. 

The first conference was held Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa, Five chap- 
ters attended. The present editor THE 
represented the Executive Council 
the official charge. second confer- 
ence was held the University Denver 


all Kadelpians: 
This year should memorable 
one the history our Society. 

Until March 1962, may well con- 
tinue celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary, 
because that date will not fifty- 


again including five chapters that area. 


From the Executive President 


The Executive Council was represented 
Dean Walters and the editor, Al- 
together seven conferences were held dur- 
ing that year. 

The Kappa Delta Lecture Series had 
been inaugurated only short time before. 
1936 Dr. Bagley gave the 25th An- 
niversary address the Followed 
successively the annual dinners were lec- 
tures Boyd Bode, John Dewey, and 
Edward Thorndike. 

One hundred seven institutional chapters 
and two alumni chapters had been installed 
when the second quarter century began. 

completes its first years publication 
and the period years ago witnessed 
great forward surge enlarging the work 
Kappa Delta and increased its influ- 
ence the profession, the construction 
new building, enlarged operational 
staff, and re-dedication the ideals and 
program Kappa Delta may again 
usher new era, Great years for the 
Society should lie immediately ahead. New 
housing for its activities should the prel- 
ude greater zeal the part group 
historically committed improvement 
the quality the teaching 
Building our new home will provide one 
means which our professional aspira- 
tions, both breadth and depth, can 

realized. 


one years age. Any chapter which may 
not have had meeting last year com- 
memorate our Fiftieth Anniversary may 
quite properly during this year. Such 
meeting provides the opportunity in- 
vite guests, honor local educators who have 


contributed the progress Kappa Delta 
and education, and otherwise promote 
the cause which have all dedicated 
our lives. 

hope that during this year 
may work toward the raising funds for 
the new building with the result that 
Convocation March, 1962 may 
able announce that sufficient contribu- 
tions have been made pay for all costs 
construction and for the necessary furnish- 
ing. yet, and believe will until 
the Convocation this year, the appeal for 
funds has been voluntary basis. 

Generous contributions five, ten and 
various amounts two hundred dollars 
have been made individuals. Chapters 
have contributed and pledged varying 
amounts one thousand dollars, this 
time there $89,585.83 the building 
fund. The building committee has esti- 
mates that, now planned, will cost 
$230,000.00 build the building and fur- 
nish it. average contribution five dol- 
lars from our present members would com- 
plete the amount needed. Some can readily 
pay more. Some may not find possible 
contribute that much. 

hoped that every member the 
Society will have share this enterprise 
the whole Society, Make checks payable 
Kappa Delta and send them Dr. 
Williams, Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer, Kappa Delta Pi, 238 East Perry 
Street, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Every contribution will recorded 
the permanent archives the Society. The 
names (but not the amounts) all con- 
tributors ten dollars more will pub- 
lished the Supplement THE Epuca- 
TIONAL Forum. The committee could not 
find feasible publish the names all 
individual contributors the Supplement. 
All chapters that contribute will recog- 


nized the Supplement THE Forum. 

The strength Kappa Delta depends 
wholly upon the strength and vitality 
the chapters and the efforts and loyalty 
the individual members. urge you all 
make meaningful the work Kappa 
Delta for the cause better schools and 
better teaching this year and every year 
your campuses and your communities. 

Kappa Delta continues active 
the national and international levels. 
New Laureate members are added each 
year honor people who have made out- 
standing contributions The 
annual lecture series provides able leaders 
education forum express their views 
freely. The Fellowship International Ed- 
ucation eagerly sought scores bril- 
liant scholars each year. The publications 
the Monograph series International 
Education continue well 
recognized all over the world one 
the top journals Education. 

All the above projects the Society rep- 
resent the combined efforts all our chap- 
ters and all our individual members, 
continue make healthy growth the 
number our chapters individual 
members. This year there are two hundred 
forty-seven chapters and more than twenty 
thousand active members. Since its incep- 
tion the Society has initiated 169,420 mem- 
bers. 

shall continue grow long 
our purposes are worthy and clear, our 
judgments sound what shall 
achieve those purposes, and our efforts will- 
ing and strong and persistent. 

Have good year, Kadelpians, every- 

Sincerely, 
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sIXTH Fellow International Ed- 
ucation, selected the committee 
make the study during the academic year 
1961-62, Joseph Fischer, research fel- 
low comparative education the Uni- 
versity Chicago. This semester 
the staff the University California. 
The grant $5,000 given him Kappa 
Delta was awarded the basis re- 
search project Mr. Fischer submitted, which 
will involve study the universities 
Southeast Asia. recently completed 
study universities Indonesia under 
grant the Comparative Education Cen- 
ter the University Chicago. plans 
visit the universities Burma, Ceylon, 
Thailand, and the Philippines. will leave 
for Ceylon January and will spend the 
equivalent academic year his study 
for Kappa Delta Pi. 

Arizona and has his degree from the 
University New Hampshire. During the 
years 1952-54 was student the 
School Advanced International Studies 
Johns Hopkins University, doing grad- 
uate work International Relations and 


South and Southeast Asian studies. 


now preparing his dissertation for the 
Ph.D. degree Comparative Education 
the University Chicago. 

During the period 1956-58 was as- 


LPHA (University Illinois, Urbana, 

nati, Ohio); Eta (Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Indiana) 


Chapter Gifts the Building Fund 
April 1961-October 1961 


JOSEPH FISCHER 


sistant director the Johns Hopkins project 
Indonesia. During the academic year 
1959-60 was graduate fellow edu- 
cation and social sciences the Compara- 
tive Education Center, Division Social 
Sciences, University Chicago, 

acting assistant professor Com- 
parative Education the University 
California (Berkeley) during the present 
semester. has done extensive research 
education the Far East. 


Kappa (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York); (Eastern Michi- 
gan University, Ypsilanti, Michigan); Rho 
(Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 


Sixth Fellow International Education 


burg, Missouri); Tau (Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mis- 
Phi (Marshall University, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia); Psi (Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa); 
Omega (Ohio University, Athens, Ohio) 
Alpha Alpha (Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio); Alpha Gamma (Uni- 
versity Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky); Alpha Delta (Florida State Uni- 
versity, Florida); Alpha Zeta 
(Kansas State College Pittsburg, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas); Alpha Kappa (Indiana 
State College, Terre Haute, 
Alpha Lambda (Denver University, Den- 
ver, Colorado); Alpha (College 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia); Alpha (Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee); Alpha Upsilon (West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia); Alpha Phi (Auburn University, 
Auburn, Alabama); Beta Eta (Oklahoma 
Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma) 
Beta Iota (Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan); Beta Kappa 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia) 
Beta Lambda (Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama); Beta 
State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska) 
Beta (Black Hills Teachers College, 
Spearfish, South Dakota); Beta Omicron 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin); Beta Rho (Mansfield State 
College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania); Beta 
Tau (Wisconsin State College, Crosse, 
Wisconsin); Beta Upsilon (Washington 
University, St. Louis, Missouri); Beta Psi 
(Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, 
Illinois); Gamma Alpha (Radford Col- 
lege, Radford, Virginia); Gamma Gamma 
Moorhead State College, Moorhead, Min- 
Gamma Zeta (Trenton State Col- 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey); Gamma 
Theta (Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Indiana); Gamma (State Univer- 
sity New York, Buffalo, New York); 
Gamma Rho (University Wichita, 


Wichita, Kansas); Gamma Upsilon (Lou- 
isiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana); Gamma 
State College, Worcester, Massachusetts) 
Gamma Omega (Central State College, 
Edmond, Delta Alpha 
ern Kentucky State College, Richmond, 
Kentucky); Delta Beta (Kent State Uni- 
versity, Kent, Ohio); Delta Delta (Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina) 
Delta Epsilon (Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity, DeKalb, Delta Theta (Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville, Texas); Delta Iota (University 
Southwestern Louisiana, Lafayette, Loui- 
siana); Delta Kappa (Eastern Washing- 
ton College Education, Cheney, Wash- 
ington); Delta (Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin); Delta 
(Rutgers—The State University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey); Delta Omicron 
(Central Washington College, Ellensburg, 
Washington); Delta Rho (Newark State 
College, Union, New Jersey); Delta Phi 
(Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio); Epsilon Beta (Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana); Epsilon 
Delta (California State College, California, 
Pennsylvania); Epsilon Zeta (Kutztown 
State College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania) 
Epsilon Lambda Western College, 
Paso, Texas); Epsilon (Central 
Connecticut State College, New Britain, 
Epsilon Omicron 
sin State College, Eau Claire, 
Epsilon (Keene College, 
Keene, New Hampshire); Epsilon Sigma 
(Oneonta State University, Oneonta, New 
York); Zeta Gamma (Troy State Col- 
lege, Troy, Alabama); Zeta Delta (Sul 
Ross State College, Alpine, Texas); Zeta 
Iota (East Tennessee State College, John- 
son City, Tennessee); Zeta (East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas) 
Zeta (Minot State Teachers College, 
Minot, North Dakota); Zeta Omicron 
(University Delaware, Newark, Dela- 
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ware); Zeta Rho (Loyola University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana); Zeta Sigma 
(State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota); Zeta Upsilon (Fredonia 
State Teachers College, Fredonia, New 
York); Zeta Omega (University Hous- 
ton, Houston, Texas); Eta Beta (Western 
Washington College, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington); Eta Epsilon (McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas); Eta (Youngstown 
University, Youngstown, Ohio); Eta Rho 
(Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, 
Tennessee); Eta Sigma (Langston Uni- 
versity, Langston, Oklahoma); Eta Phi 
(Kearney State Teachers College, Kear- 
ney, Nebraska); Eta Chi (East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina); Eta 
Psi (Glassboro State College, Glassboro, 
New Jersey); Theta Beta (Hofstra Col- 


lege, Hempstead, New York); Theta 
(Mississippi Southern College, 


Hattiesburg, Mississippi); Theta Epsilon 
(Abilene Christian College, Abilene, 
Texas); Theta Eta (National College 
Education, Evanston, Illinois) Theta Iota 


Individual Gifts 


From May October 


(Honorary— 

Gamma Elizabeth Heyeck 
Addison (Gamma Marjorie Johns- 
ton (Faculty—Alpha Kappa); 
Elizabeth Alexander (Eta Xi); Loretta 
Antl (Delta Beta); Margot Argueta 
(Kappa); Teresa Aversa (Beta Pi); 
Lillian Barton (Faculty—Eta Delta); 
Clarice Philhower Beam Charles 
Beggs (Alpha Beta); Dr. Harold Ben- 
jamin (Editorial Board); James Van 
Bibber, Jr. Julia 
(Omega); Kathleen Blowers (Gamma 


(Florida and University, Tallahas- 
see, Florida); Theta Kappa (State Uni- 
versity College Education, Plattsburg, 
New York); Theta (South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, South Dakota) 
Theta (Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Lincoln, Nebraska); Theta Sigma 
(District Columbia Teachers College, 
Washington, D.C.); 
(Howard Payne College, Brownwood, 
Texas); Theta Psi (St. Mary’s Dominican 
College, New Orleans, Louisiana); Iota 
Eta (Louisiana College, Pineville, Louisi- 
ana); Iota (State College West- 
field, Westfield, Massachusetts); Fort 
Worth Alumni (Fort Worth, Texas); 
Houston Alumni (Houston, Texas); Kan- 
sas City, Missouri Alumni (Kansas City, 
Missouri); Pensacola Alumni (Pensacola, 
Florida); San Joaquin Alumni (Fresno, 
California); Southern California Alumni 
Chapter (San Marino, California); Stark 
County Alumni (Canton, Wichita 
Alumni (Wichita, Kansas). 


the Building Fund 


1961; $10.00 more 


Zeta); Olive Long Blythe (Epsilon 
Lambda); Margaretta Bone (Counselor— 
Beta Rho); Lorraine Klein Bootherstone 
(Gamma Zeta); Lucille Bostock 
(Counselor—Zeta Florence Woms- 
ley Bowsher (Delta Beta); Donna 
Brandon (Delta Beta); Carolyn Ann 
Brandt (Zeta Rho); Gertrude Braun 
(Faculty—Epsilon Xi); Alvin Wilbur 
Brewer and Borghild Brewer (Eta 
Beta); Cornelia Lee Bucknell (Gamma 
Tau); Margaret Baker Chambers (Delta 
Beta); Mrs. Blanche Chetlain (Beta 
Upsilon); Colonel Frederick Chetlain 
(Beta Upsilon); Diana Chiles (Alpha); 


rainne Kuykendall Cleveland (Alpha); 
Mary Strain Collins (member-at-large— 
Faculty); Mrs. Doris Gunderson Conner 
(Gamma Zeta); Hulda Cooley (Faculty 
—Gamma); Dan Cooper (Faculty— 
Eta); Alice Corneliussen (Faculty—Gam- 
Gamma); Norma Petty Crawford 
(Theta Epsilon); Jeanne Crombie 
(Beta Pi); Geneva Helen Koos Davis 
(Delta Eta); Frieda Hayes Dingee (Beta 
Pi); Mrs. Winifred Dobarganes (Fac- 
ulty—Jacksonville Alumni); William 
Dornblaser (Alpha Mu); Susan Dunn 
(Gamma Barbara Durfee (Gam- 
Mu); Sylvia Elias (Zeta Zeta); 
Mary Rebecca Ewell (Delta War- 
ren Fabyan (Faculty—Epsilon Mu) 
Joyce Johnson Farley (Zeta Omega); 
Ruby Pickering Fishburn (Delta Beta) 
Alma Williams Flagg (Kappa); Carl 
Gajus (Greater Cincinnati Alumni) Eliz- 
abeth Braunworth Gantz (Gamma Zeta) 
Norace Page Gilson (Gamma Ruth 
Price Good (Wichita Alumni); William 
Graeber (Zeta Omega) Siegfried Haenisch 
(Gamma Zeta); Mrs. Minnie Clay Har- 
dee (Theta Gamma); Lt. Col. Moyer 
Harris (Alpha Xi); Edna Brigham Harri- 
son (Wichita Alumni); Virgil Hart 
(Alpha Upsilon); Phyllis Henfling 
(Counselor—Gamma Psi); Gerald 
Henry (Alpha Omega); Sylvia Schnipper 
Herz (Beta Pi); Betty Goers Hill (Epsi- 
lon Lambda); Dr. Henry Hill (Execu- 
tive Council—Alpha Pi); Lucile Hodges 
(Honorary—Beta Kappa); Bruce Lynn 
Hollering (Iota Kappa); Albert Huber 
(Beta Pi); Miss Elilie Huck (Alpha); 
Donald Huff (Wichita Alumni); Ver- 
nie Morris Iazzetta (Beta); Janet Irie 
(Kappa); Furman Jones (Alpha Gam- 
ma); Mabel Redman Jordan (Alpha); 
Lilian Kaiser (Epsilon Kappa); John Roy 
Kellogg Earl Kenyon (Kansas 
City Alumni); Virginia Stewart Keyes 
Miss Verna King (Mu); Olym- 
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pia Kitchen (Faculty—Alpha Delta) 
Claire Hofmann Knowles (Gamma Zeta) 
Dorothy Koch (Kappa); Ruth Kemppel 
Kuhlke (Delta Beta); Joan Lange (Gam- 
Zeta); Walter Langlois (Alpha 
Omega); Dangney Larson (Alpha Lamb- 
da); Violette Tacquard Lee (Delta Eta) 
Otto Lensh, III (Epsilon 
Dr. Ernestine Leverett (Counselor—Beta 
Eta); Lila Klinger Lidderdale (Omega) 
Betty Linaberry (Gamma Zeta); Ger- 
trude Jones Llewellyn (Eta Xi); Laurella 
Love (Gamma Sigma); Esther Young 
Lovejoy (Gamma Omega); Mabel Wiley 
Lutz (Alpha Delta); Karen Macey (Eta 
Pi); Jean Maher (Eta Xi); Dale 
Martin (Zeta Phi); Helene McAlister 
(Beta Zeta); Helen Mattes 
(Theta Rho); Horace and Jean 
Call (Alpha Omega); Mildred Moore 
McCrimmon McMillan 
(Kappa); Reba McQuigg (Kappa); Joan 
Stanne McKinnon (Beta); Margaret 
Means (Mu); Ruth Sagotsky Metzger 
(Gamma Zeta); Ruby Moore (Pen- 
sacola Alumni); Thersia Bolden Moore 
(Faculty—Eta Sigma); Morse 
(Gamma); Jeanette Sutton Mulford 
(Gamma Zeta); Alice Fishwick Muller 
(Gamma Zeta); Ann Mumma (Coun- 
Irwin Munro (Zeta 
Delta); Julia Hydar Nelson (Counselor— 
Beta Omicron); Peter Olivia (Faculty— 
Upsilon) Lilla Rachel Clark Palmer (Up- 
silon); Herbert Phelan (Beta Beta); 
Louese Dowell Phelon (Honorary—Alpha 
Beta); Kent Pillsbury (Faculty—Beta 
Phi); Caroline Pomeroy 
Dorothy Petcher Quimby (Xi); Richard 
Rausch (Kappa); Emily Redfern (Delta 
Mu); Helene Hartung Rejall (Faculty— 
Betty Gail Richardson 
(Phi); Violet Riches (Beta Mu); 
Elizabeth Ricketts (Beta); Gertrude Ger- 
sten Rosenblum (Gamma Zeta); Mary 
Ward Green Rosenfeld (Houston Alum- 
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Zeta); Eunice 
(Wichita Alumni); Florence Sellers 
(Counselor—Eta Psi); Susie McMillan 
Sharpe (Beta Pi); Craig Sipe (Coun- 
selor—Alpha Pi); Clementine Perkins 
Smith (Beta Upsilon); Frederick St. 
Clair (Beta Upsilon); Winifred Stiles 
(Gamma Mildred Stoler (Coun- 
selor—Theta Sigma); Gladys 
Storm (Beta Nu); Ruth Sugarman 
(Counselor—Gamma Mu); Vilma Terle 
(Eta Xi); Koch 
Thomas (Gamma Zeta); Lt. Lloyda 
Thompson (Beta Alpha); Frances Beers 
Tibbits (Kappa); Willis Clayton Tull, Jr. 


(Epsilon Alpha); Ruth Upson (Coun- 
Alumni); Dr, Eleanor 
(Counselor—Delta Epsilon) 
Anne Voss (Gamma Zeta); Mary Ellen 
Bierly Wagner (Delta Beta); Norma 
Pazza-Walker Waits (Gamma Upsilon) 
Chloa Walton (Alpha); Carol Weber 
(Zeta Zeta); Benjamin Weiss (Gamma 
Arvilla Osborne Whitehead (Wich- 
ita Alumni); Elizabeth Leech Whitehurst 
(Life Member—Alpha Chi); George 
Woods (Faculty—Phi); Agnes Yama- 
koshi (Gamma Psi). 


Honor Keys Awarded 


November 1959 October 1961 


RANCIs November 16, 1959 
(San Joaquin Alumni); Gerald Read, 
November 17, 1959 (Delta Beta); Ran- 
dolph Laurie Carter, December 30, 1959 
(Zeta Tau); Nell Maupin, February 29, 
1960 (Gamma Beta); Lenore Vaughn- 
Eames, March 21, 1960 (Delta Rho); 
Raymond Robert Ryder, May 1960 
(Eta); Marion Kirkland Fort, July 19, 
1960 (Beta Floy Perkinson Gates, 
July 19, 1960 (Beta Delta); Op- 
penheimer, January 13, 1961 (Eta Omi- 
cron); Roy Cleo Woods, February 16, 
1961 (Phi); John Harton, February 
25, 1961 (Gamma Psi and San Joaquin 


Alumni); Helen McCracken Carpenter, 
February 26, 1961 (Gamma Zeta); Dr. 
Hilda Threlkeld, February 28, 1961 (Eta 
Omicron); Ruth Newell Upson, March 
1961 (Jacksonville Alumni Chapter) 
Everett Pyle, April 1961 (Beta 
Theta); Howard Evans, April 24, 
1961 (Alpha Theta); Wm. McKinley 
Robinson, April 28, 1961 (Beta 
Emma Reinhardt, May 12, 1961 (Beta 
Psi); Irwin Hammer, May 18, 1961 
(Eta Beta); Farr, May 26, 1961 
(Eta Nu); Dr. Truman Lee Kelley, May 
25, 1961 (Southern California Alumni, 
Posthumously awarded), 


Life Members Kappa Delta 


November 1959 October 1961 


Alma Therese Link, Beta Theta, No- 
vember 1959; Elsie Hetzer, Theta 
Beta, November 24, 1959; Emanuel Bali- 
zer, Beta Pi, February 1960; Karen 


Linnen, Epsilon Sigma, April 1960; 
Mrs. Pauline Andrews, Alpha Lambda, 
April 22, 1960; Alberta Kovacs, Kap- 
pa, June 1960; Dr. John Schu- 


maker, Alpha, July 1960; Anthret 
Brite Garrison, Alpha Beta, August 30, 
1960; Mrs. Marna Smith Sherman, 
Kappa, September 19, 1960; Edith Cap- 
lain, Kappa, September 19, 1960; Mrs. 
Theresia Moore, Eta Sigma, October 
1960; Mrs. Lucile Michie, Eta Kap- 
pa, October 1960; Minnie Behrens, 


Installation 


Delta Theta, October 17, 1960; Mrs. 
Hakel Puryear, Jacksonville Alumni, 
October 18, 1960; Ardienne Frosch, 
Beta Pi, January 1961; Lora Vivian 
Murphy, Beta Gamma, August 1961; 
Robert Hatch, Theta, August 1961; 
Miss Mildred Bearss, Kappa, September 
1961. 


Chapters 


Chapter 


BucKNELL PENNSYLVANIA 
May 22, 1961 


was installed Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, May 22, 
1961 the Executive Second Vice Presi- 
dent Gerald Read. Present the 
banquet, which was held the Lewisburg 
Inn, and assisting with the initiation was 
Miss Edna Hazen, alumni member 
Kappa Delta Pi. 

Dr. Maurie Hillson was initiated 
faculty member, The twenty-two charter 
student members were: Judith Berman, 
Janet Comer, Carol Davidson, James 
Delaney, Sally Fackler, Cora Lee Five, 
Jacqueline Grill, Mary Linn Grossman, 


Betty Hall, Anna Harms, Anne 
Heatzig, Nancy Hetler, Mary Hollister, 
Ann Kingsbury, Edith Lord, Helen Mc- 
Laren, Christine Phares, Carolyn Schaaf, 
Deanna Siegal, Anne Wagner, Nathlie 
Warner, Ann Wiley. 

Following the initiation and installation, 
Iota members named faculty coun- 
selor Dr. Maurie Hillson, who had as- 
sumed major responsibility for bringing the 
chapter the Bucknell University campus. 
Because the lateness the school year 
and examination time, Judith Berman was 
named secretary until elections are held 
September 1961. 


Chapter 


Kansas STATE MANHATTAN, 
May 26, 1961 


May the last the campus 

chapters brought into our 
tion during the year was installed Kan- 
sas State University. Working against 
deadline thirty days notice the chap- 
ters for endorsement the petition and the 
closing the university for the semester, 


arrangements were made special per- 
mission the university president install 
the new chapter during “Dead Week.” 
This time which marks the termina- 
tion Senior examinations and the begin- 
the one week the semester when ac- 


ay 
; 


Top Row: Dr. Finis Green, Mrs. Lucille Rust, Dr. Raymond Ryder, Dr. Joe Loeb, Dr. 
Bottom Row: Sue Young, Sharolyn Sanborn, Dianne Ira, Dorothy Parker. 


tivities are scheduled. goes without 
saying that this university rule very rarely 
broken. 

Perhaps was because the unusual 
circumstance attending the scheduling the 
event for some other reason, unusu- 
ally well attended and interesting installa- 
tion ceremony and program were held. 
five o’clock this beautiful spring after- 
noon nearly one hundred faculty members 
and students assembled the university’s 
Student Union pledge their loyalty 
Kappa Delta Pi. Judging from the fine 
morale existing among the faculty members 
and professional orientation the initiates 
this chapter should become bright star 
the galaxy campus chapters throughout 
the United States—all pledged the ideals 
Kappa Delta Pi. The groundwork has 
been laid good leadership, Special credit 
should given Dr. John DeMand, 
Professor Education. the sponsor 
the University Student Education Asso- 


ciation which last year ranked third the 
nation with 655 members. The new chap- 
ter outgrowth this organization. 
such, may indicate hopeful trend the 
relationship between Kappa Delta and 
the Student Education Association. They 
should not rivals, they are unfortu- 
nately some campuses, but closely asso- 
ciated organizations they are Kansas 
State University. 

Following the installation the Chap- 
ter and the initiation the Charter Mem- 
bers, the group assembled the dining 
room for the banquet. program consist- 
ing musical selections and dramatic 
reading was presented several the 
new members which was followed 
address the installing officer, the Exec- 
utive First Vice President, Raymond 
Ryder. spoke the subject, Building 
For The Future. Since this was one the 
last meetings Kadelpians during the 
Fiftieth Anniversary the Society, the 


the fifty year period and challenged the 
group even greater achievements during 
the next fifty years. 

The first officers Iota Chapter, 


elected the meeting, are follows: 


Delta was installed June 1961 
Executive President John Harton. 

Sixty people were present the installa- 
tion luncheon which Mabel Winston, 
Dean Women the College, pre- 
sided. The response was given Wil- 
liam Sampson, Head the Education De- 
partment. Executive President Harton gave 
the address “Kappa Delta Pi” which 
described the organizational structure, 
history and activities the Society. 

The officers elected were: Maurine Mc- 
Curdy, President; Judy Rinker, Vice Pres- 
ident; Joan Isham, Secretary; Judy Goss, 
Treasurer; Beverly Cox, Historian-Re- 
porter; Dr. Irene Hollenbeck, Counselor. 

There were two faculty initiates: Dr. 


William Sampson and Dr. Marshall Wood- 


Word has been received from Rotary 
International that Carol Satoki Waia- 
lua, Oahu, Hawaii (B.S., Pomona College, 
Claremont, California; M.E., College 
William and Mary, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia) and Ann Hoke Morgantown, 
West Virginia (B.S., West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, 
M.A., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 


speaker reviewed past achievements over 


Omicron Chapter 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE, ASHLAND, OREGON 


June 1961 


Vice President ....... Sharolyn Sandborn 
Dr. Joe Loeb 


—RAYMOND 


ell. The initiates were: Marilyn 
Catherine Asplund, Marjorie Bonney, Ruth 
Clark, Deanna Conley, Hattie Converse, 
Beverly Cox, Barbara Decker, Edward 
Demmer, Karen Elle, Hugh Friel, Sandra 
Gilman, Judy Goss, Margaret Hadley, 
Lura Hollis, Joan Isham, Starla Jewell, 
Robert Levison, Bill McCoy, Maureen Mc- 
Curdy, Katherine Metz, Joanne Mobley, 
Charles Nevi, Jean Pope, Edward Potu- 
cek, Phyllis Reser, Judy Rinker, Laurel 
Scripter, Vivian Stevenson, Lynn Susee, 
Richard Swinney, Alice Taylor, Elaine 
Whinihan, Joann Wright, Claudia Yan- 
dell, Joan Taylor. Fourteen members 
the faculty who were already members 
Kappa Delta affiliated with the new 
chapter. 


both members Kappa Delta 
Pi, are among 134 outstanding graduate 
students from countries who have re- 
ceived grants this year from Rotary In- 
ternational. Miss Satoki will study ethnic 
cultures the University Calcutta, In- 
dia, and Miss Hoke will study English lit- 
erature the University London, Eng- 
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Regional Conference 


CENTRAL COLLEGE, WASHINGTON 
1961 


CONVOCATION was split into three 
discussion groups which covered three 
separate topics. Topic one was “The Place 
Gene Fairchild from Delta Omicron Chap- 
ter Ellensburg. 

series questions put before the dis- 
cussion group brought lively discussion 
well some practical solutions prob- 
lems concerning the place Kappa Delta 
campus, which feel would 
beneficial chapters throughout the na- 
tion. 

The first question asked was: “What 
the Status Kappa Delta your Cam- 
pus?” The result was response from each 
the member chapters giving various 
ideas, which may well adapted other 
chapters. 

Seattle University, Seattle, the chap- 
ter initiates only seniors and graduates 
their chapter, which offers more selective 
basis for membership. The problem at- 
tendance meetings minimized meet- 
ing only once This affords more 
organization and gives added importance 
attendance meetings. 

Western Washington College, Bel- 
lingham, the chapter initiates undergradu- 
ate groups, including juniors and seniors. 
There close relationship between Kappa 
Delta and Student National Education 
Association the larger projects cam- 
pus. This chapter meets twice month. 

Central Washington College, Ellens- 
burg, the chapter also initiates the under- 
graduate groups, including juniors and 
seniors. The meetings are also 
monthly. 


was the general consensus the dis- 
cussion group that Kappa Delta need 
better known campus. This could ac- 
complished advertising the meetings, 
posters concerning meetings and activities, 
and mention the existence Kappa 
Delta education classes. The mention 
the organization classes was thought 
necessary that the existence Kappa 
Delta little known any incentive 
drowned ignorance. 

The second question asked was: 
type activities participate in?” 
“How can improve Kappa Delta Pi, 
means activities?” very interesting 
discussion followed, which again put forth 
some concrete ideas for other chapters. 

comparing notes from the member 
chapters, list presently used activities 
was compiled. 


Speakers (to include resource people) 

Participation charity activities and 
other important activities related 
education 

Kappa Delta scholarships for out- 
standing people education 

Panels topics concerning education 

tea for those sophomores, who 
show promise education 

Meetings which are worthwhile open 
the public and other students 


Some the proposed activities, which 
Kappa Delta should initiate 


extensive program comparative 
education through the national or- 
ganization 

interchange programs between 
northwest schools 


Topic Two was “The Selection 
Members” headed David Lindsey from 
Central Washington College. 

The first phase selection members 
discussed was lack potential and the de- 
cision which meeting more impor- 
tant members are members other or- 
ganizations. One the problems encoun- 
tered most chapters was that many stu- 
dents are involved student teaching dur- 
ing their last year and result the mem- 
bership fluctuates and very unstable. 

was found, after talking Dr. Har- 
ton, that the pattern the education pro- 
gram designed that member not 
able get the required number hours 
qualify for membership Kappa Delta 
Pi, letter may sent the national 
office considered. The national office 
will establish membership requirements for 
that particular chapter. list courses 
taken and those taken must in- 
cluded the 

One suggestion was select sophomores 
pledges for one year provisional 
basis during which time they would attend 
meetings and the old members would be- 
come better acquainted with them. 

was also recommended 
business meetings, more discussion groups, 
speakers, and organizing meetings 
more personal basis would incentive 

One very good suggestion concerning 
officers was have juniors officers, 
elected during the second quarter se- 
dent and president-elect, who would be- 
come president the following year, was 
insure the continuity the program. These 
suggestions were result the problem 
officers, who student taught during their 
term office. 

Attendance meetings was another sub- 
topic. was suggested that compulsory 
meetings should discouraged because in- 


terest should the motivation attend 
rather than pressure. Publicizing meetings 
more often may another answer curb- 
ing poor 

Some suggestions for arousing interest 
meetings were: 


Sophomore recognition teas 

Contacts with other education clubs 

Letters sent all prospective mem- 
bers 

Personal interviews with prospective 
members 

Stress initiating juniors 

Make Kappa Delta known 


everyone 


Selection members and qualifications 
members was the next sub-topic and 
the recommendations were: 


Faculty committee could chose the 
membership 

Personality characteristics are impor- 
tant, but grade point average more 
important. However, there are su- 
perior students who have all the other 
qualifications, but not have the 
grade point average. 

Kappa Delta needs restrictive 
its membership order that re- 
main high caliber honorary organi- 
zation 


Topic Three was the Purpose 
Kappa Delta the Campus” headed 
Glen Hansen Central Washington 
College. 

The purpose Kappa Delta needs 
limited the beginning each year 
order that accomplishment goal will 
gained. The scholarship aspects they 
pertain education need emphasized. 
The use theme for the year very 
effective limiting the goals and directs 
the organization obtaining the goal, 
which has set. 

developing any goal, which may 
chosen, the organization can draw from 
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many many areas the com- 
munity offers people, who are qualified 
speak practically any area, which 
chosen. Faculty members from the college, 
which the chapter represents from neigh- 
boring colleges are also good sources for 
development Students should 
not overlooked when selecting people 
develop theme goal for the year. 

The goals and activities for the year 
should made known the public and 
especially those concerned with educa- 
tion. This creates interest well shows 
those who wonder what Kappa Delta is, 
how purposeful organization. 

was suggested that lecture series 
could instituted annual function 
local chapters. This could either 
certain intervals during the year once 
year with first-rate speaker contracted for 
the public. either case, was felt that 
should titled and publicized the “Kap- 
Delta Lecture.” 

All too often students are talked “to” 


rather than “with” among themselves. 
was suggested that informal discussions 
held once month over coffee. Book 
reviews with everyone having read the 
book beforehand would also offer variety 
meetings. “Brain-storming” sessions 
pre-arranged topic could used qual- 
ity was stressed the discussion. 

Recognition quality teaching could 

also project Kappa Delta Pi. The 
mechanics selection always problem 
this sort thing, but some suggestions 
were: 

Teachers could asked write 
paper and submit reviewing 
committee. 

Selection could made without their 
knowing they were being considered 
the basis their paper. 

Recognition these teachers need 
not monetary. The local chapter 
could honor them some manner 
without regard whether they are 
Kappa Delta members. 


Three Laureate Members Deceased 


received our office indi- 

cates that three members the Laure- 
ate Chapter have passed away. They are 
Frank Baker (elected March 11, 1946), 
April 19, 1961; Henry 
Holmes (elected February 23, 1932), de- 
ceased June 14, 1960; John Withers 
(elected February 24, 1944), deceased 
February 1961. 

Dr. Baker held numerous positions 
teacher and executive public schools and 
was successively head the Northwestern 
State Normal School, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania; East Stroudsburg State Normal 
School; and Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege. was President the American 
Association Teachers Colleges 1933-34. 


deceased 


Henry Holmes was dean the 
Graduate School Education Harvard 
University 1920-1940. Previously was 
instructor education, assistant professor 
and professor Harvard. wrote several 
books the field education including 
The Road Courage, 1943, New 
for Human Unity, 1944, and What About 
War? 

John Withers, was for long time 
dean the school education, New York 
University (1921-39). had earlier been 
teacher rural school, President Har- 
ris Teachers College St. Louis (1905- 
1917) and superintendent schools St. 
Louis from 1917 1921. 


AMMA ALPHA CHAPTER Kappa 
Delta Radford College ob- 
served the fiftieth anniversary the found- 
ing Kappa Delta Pi, honor society 
education founded 1911 the Univer- 
sity and the thirtieth anniver- 
sary the Gamma Alpha Chapter, or- 
ganized 1931 Radford College. The 
program was held Friday evening Gov- 
ernor Tyler Hotel. Eighteen new mem- 
bers were initiated with impressive cere- 
mony the Colonial Room preceding the 
banquet. 

The banquet was held the ballroom 
Governor Tyler was decorated 
society colors, jade green and purple, 
and with purple violets, the society flowers. 
Mounds violets intertwined with purple 
net, and ferns were used the center 
the guest and two tables, Purple 
candles were used each table. The place 
cards and programs were made gold 
colored paper printed purple. The pro- 
grams were tied with purple cord. 

Dr. Mae first president Gam- 
Alpha Chapter, gave the invocation. 
Greetings were given Joan Mitchell, 
president 1960-61. Linda Cox, initiate, 
sang two numbers, Never Walk 
Alone” and Whistle Happy Tune.” 
She was accompanied Nancy Lee Flint, 
another initiate. Honor guests the ban- 
quet were Counselor Dr. M’Ledge Mof- 
fett, past presidents, and 1961 The 
roll presidents was called Freda Mor- 
ris, secretary. The following were present: 
Dr. Mae Kelley, Dr. Minor Wine 
Thomas, Miss Irene Cardwell, Miss 
Blanche Daniel, Mrs. Clara June Hines 
Billig, Miss Alma Smith, Jean West, Dr. 


Fiftieth Anniversary 
Celebration Gamma Alpha Chapter 


John Overby, and Joan Mitchell. Mes- 
sages from absent presidents and members 
were read and other guests were pre- 
sented Miss Blanche Daniel. 

The 1961 Initiates presented review 
the activities the Radford Chapter 
entitled, ““This Your Life, Gamma 
pha 

Dean M’Ledge Moffett, counselor 
Gamma Alpha Chapter since its organi- 
zation 1931, and charter member 
Kappa Chapter Columbia University and 
also student assistant Dr. William 
Bagby, founder the society Colum- 
bia, delivered the fifteenth anniversary ad- 
dress. Dr. Moffett entitled her address 
“The Other Horizon.” She centered her 
remarks around analogy drawn from 
night spent the desert near Giza, Egypt 
last summer. one horizon, she word 
pictured, silhouetted against the star-lit sky, 
the pyramids and the Sphinx symbolizing 
the mystery the past. Opposite, across 
rocky ledge the desert, three horsemen 
poised for moment like birds flight 
they faded into the vast blackness the 
desert symbolizing the uncertainty the 
future. 

Looking backward, she described the or- 
ganization Kappa Delta under the 
leadership Dr. Bagby the University 
Illinois Its birth, Dr. Moffett 
said, was one effort give recognition 
the growing profession teaching. seeks 
exemplify its members the principles 
essential good teaching, scholarship, re- 
search, professional preparation. The neces- 
sity professional training based 
knowledge and sound educational princi- 
ples inherent child development, the 


H 


learning process, and the professionalizing 
subject matter. These were the keys, she 
said, the concepts education held 
Dr. Bagby. These maintained are the 
essential instruments society promote 
stability and “The Challenge 
troublesome times,” wrote Dr. Bagby, “are 
the identification the elements weak- 
ness American Education and effort 
replace these with elements 


“This the Other Horizon,” Dr. Mof- 


fett said, the potential teachers the 
Gird yourself face the horizon 
your future with the pyramids 
edge built withstand the ravages 
time: glowing with enthusiastic pride 
your role teacher; stalwart your 
convictions; and dedicated the on-going 
democratic freedom way life for 
all peoples.” 

The meeting closed with the singing 
the Alma Mater. 


Comparative Education Seminar 
Africa 


For the sixth year the Comparative Edu- 
cation Society announces Comparative Ed- 
ucation Seminar and Field Study abroad 
under the auspices the Society and the 
Commission International Education 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

This year study schools Africa 
will made. The dates are August 
September 15. Outstanding educators 
each nation Africa will direct the semi- 
nar and field study. While the proposed 
itinerary not completed, visits will 


made Ethiopia, Kenja, Tanganyika, 
Southern Rhodesia, South Africa, Congo, 
Nigeria, Ghana, and Liberia. The cost 
participation approximately $1,495.00 ex- 
cluding local transportation, 
port, visa fees, and other items spe- 
cial nature. Inquiries about the seminar 
should sent Dr. Gerald Read, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Comparative Educa- 
tion Society, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio. Dr. Read will the administrative 
director the seminar. 


Henry Hill, Laureate Counselor, Retires from 
the Presidency George Peabody 


College for Teachers 


September 1961, Henry Hill 
became president emeritus George Pea- 
body College for Teachers and consultant 
the Peabody Center for Southern Educa- 
tion Studies, which concerned with those 
factors which tend make mar public 
education the Southern states. was 
succeeded Dr. Felix Robb, formerly 
dean instruction Peabody. Dr. Robb 


graduate Birmingham Southern and 
holds his M.A. degree from Vanderbilt 
University and his Doctor Education de- 
gree from Harvard Graduate School 
Education, Harvard Dr. Hill 
had been president Peabody for sixteen 
years, assuming this position when left 
the superintendency the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic Schools 1945. 


Beta Kappa Chapter Kappa Delta 
held the summer initiation-dinner meeting 
the banquet room the Georgian Hotel 
Tuesday evening. Sixty graduate and 
undergraduate students the College 
Education were initiated into the Society 
impressive ceremony performed the 
officers: Alice Beall, president; Vada Kent, 
first vice president; Ila Rooks, second vice 
president; Virginia Wilder, secretary; Paul 
Wood, treasurer; Ocio 
reporter; Joe Bledsoe, Counselor. Dr. John 
Dotson, Dean the College and mem- 
ber Kappa Delta Pi, joined the officers 
extending congratulations the new 

The Executive Counselor, Dr. Katherine 
Vickery Alabama College, was the guest 
speaker. her talk “The Fiftieth An- 
niversary Kappa Delta Pi” she stated 
that there are 228 college and university 
chapters and that approximately 159,000 
members have been initiated into the chap- 
ters since the Society was organized 
March 1911. She gave look into the 
future she told plans for building 
permanent home for Kappa Delta 
lot adjoining the campus Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Alpha Tau Chapter, Duke University, 
during the 1961 summer session had 
weekly luncheons, with without speak- 
ers; two initiations; and two departmental 
picnics sponsored the chapter. picture 
the initiations appeared the local news- 
paper and the newspapers the home 
towns the initiates. 

Epsilon Chapter served recognition 
dinner its Golden Anniversary event 
the College Dining Hall Central Con- 
necticut State College April 19. was 
planned special committee ten. 


The Chapters Report 


honorary faculty members were 
attendance well active faculty 
members, One hundred thirty-two student 
members were listed. Citations were given 
Herbert Fowler and Mrs. Dorothea 
Richardson “for distinguished service 
guiding youth and outstanding devotion 
the cause education.” 

Special guests were Dr. Herbert 
Welte, President the College; Dr. Wil- 
liam Lee, Dean the College; Mrs. 
Miriam Underhill, Dean Women; 
Dr. Charles Kinney, Director Grad- 
uate Program; Mr. Robert Sheridan, 
Director Public Relations; Randolph 
Aurell, Alumni Chapter Counselor. 
Wyrot Rogers was President the chap- 
ter last year and Dr. Warren Fabyan was 
the Other officers are Julie 
Mannarino, Vice President; Maureen Mor- 
rissette, Recording Secretary; 
Grasso, Corresponding Secretary; 


Marilyn 
Temple, Treasurer; 
Historian, 

Theta Chapter, 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
installed officers for 1961-62 their May 
meeting. Miss Antley, retiring presi- 
dent, served installing officer. The fol- 
lowing will service during the current aca- 
demic year: Edith Ann Miller, President; 
Marcus Stennett, Vice President; Tal- 
madge Harper, Secretary; Mrs. Willie 
Earl Cooley, Treasurer; Carole Coleman, 
Historian-Reporter; Dr. Roy Bigelow, 
Counselor. Bigelow will complete his 
ninth year this office. 

The chapters theme last year was “Spe- 
large initiation group became members. 
There were two faculty members, fourteen 
graduate students, thirty-two seniors and 
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eighteen juniors. August the summer 
session initiation was held with ten seniors 
and graduates. Since the installation 
the chapter May, 1954 eight hundred 
persons have been admitted into the chapter 
membership. 

Eta Chapter, Purdue University has sent 
the following news report under date 
June “Roger Williams Odon, 
Indiana has been selected receive the 
annual award given the Purdue Uni- 
versity Chapter Kappa Delta Pi, honor 
society education, the outstanding fu- 
ture teacher. The award consists 
plaque appropriately inscribed. Scholastic 
achievement, campus activities, service 
Kappa Delta and personality are the 
factors governing the selection. 

“Williams member the National 
Education Association, Agriculture Educa- 
tion Society, National Science Teachers 
Association, Ceres, Purdue Ward organiza- 
tion, and past president Kappa Delta 
Pi. candidate for the bachelor 
science degree agriculture commence- 
ment exercises Sunday. Williams expects 
continue his studies the graduate school 
Purdue.” 

Alpha Theta Chapter reports 
honor bestowed upon Sarah Caldwell, 
honorary member the chapter, who 
was member the United States resource 
team working The statement 
appeared the Akron public School 
newspaper follows: “After completing 
her assignment Africa member 
the United States resource team working 
the problems education for African 
women and girls, Mrs. Sarah Caldwell, 
teacher Roswell Kent Junior High, has 
been lauded Marcus Gordon, Re- 
gional Director for Africa for the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 

“Mrs. Caldwell was recognized for her 
contribution programs the Royal Col- 


lege Nairobi, Kenya and University 
College Ibadan, Nigeria. 

“These were workshops for African 
teachers and headmistresses, many whom 
had not experienced the workshop approach 
before. They responded eagerly partici- 
pation planning their work sessions, 
open discussion problems, and the 
person person relationships possible 
such setting. 

“For Mrs. Cardwell’s part this work, 
Mr. Gordon cited the admiration gov- 
ernment officials Africa and members 
the United States foreign service. They 
mentioned particularly her practical ap- 
proach problems and her unfailing in- 
terpretation America’s democratic goals 

“Her participation was outstanding; she 
has contributed very real sense closer 
African-American Mr. 
Gordon said. 

“Some the African teachers and su- 
pervisors who participated with her this 
program will visit Akron next fall.” 

The Woodrow Wilson National Fellow- 
ship Foundation, Princeton, New Jersey 
reports that Frederick Randolph Allen, 
Mamaroneck, New York and student 
New York State Teachers College, One- 
onta has been given Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship for graduate study the aca- 
demic year 1961-62. Mr. Allen mem- 
ber Epsilon Sigma Chapter. 

Epsilon Zeta Chapter, Kutztown State 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania, which 
was founded May 1941 has published 
46-page mimeographed record 
tory. During the years the chapter has 
been established persons were elected 
faculty membership, five additional faculty 
members belong other chapters. The 
chapter was installed Dr. Chan- 
dler Bagley May 27, 1941 when 
candidates were admitted. During the years, 


understanding,” 


677 students, faculty members, and 
one honorary member have been initiated 
into membership. ‘The chapter has had nu- 
merous activities, Since 1955 members 
the chapter have arranged contribute 
their time assist students who are need 
academic help study aids and pro- 

complete list members printed 
together with their addresses and alpha- 
betical arrangement One hun- 
dred sixty-eight contributors their Twen- 
tieth Anniversary Fund are named. 

The Jacksonville Alumni Chapter 
Jacksonville, Florida last year distributed 
brochure giving brief history Kappa 
Delta Pi, list the chapter’s past presi- 
dents, and description the chapters 
community services. For several years the 
alumni chapter has presented scholarship 
award $250 aspiring young adult, 
named the Executive committee the 
chapter. 

May banquet and initiation was 
Dr. George Hallam Jack- 
sonville University spoke “Books Our 
Lives.” The initiates were John Marks, 
Jean Mark, Pauline Usry, Jewel Hen- 
dler, Martha Cliett, Ruth Andrews 
and Catherine 

Miss Ruth Upson was presented the first 
Honor Key given the Jacksonville 
Alumni Chapter appreciation her 
years active 

Omega Chapter presented twelve pro- 
grams its 1960-61 schedule meetings. 
Miss Ann Mumma counselor the 
chapter. Dr. McCracken, until his 
recent death, was honorary counselor. 

Alpha Gamma Chapter the University 
Kentucky chose its theme for the last 
year “Expanding Our Horizons.” Nine 


meetings were held composed luncheons, 
dinners, teas and faculty addresses. 

Zeta Chapter, State University Col- 
lege Education, Brockport, New York 
held honors convocation December 
which greetings were given Dr. 
Donald Tower, President the College. 
The group was addressed Dexter 
Perkins, the University Rochester 
the theme “Some Problems Foreign Pol- 
icy the Sixties.” There were initiates 
into Kappa Delta Pi, who were presented 
Paul Curran, President Zeta Chap- 
ter. Following the convocation there was 
coffee hour the Music Room the 
Union. 

Zeta Phi Chapter, University Miami 
held two initiation dinners, the first 
January and the other May 17. 
the first initiation students and one fac- 
ulty member were initiated. The address 
was given Mrs. Ann Brenner 
Fifteen persons were initiated the second 
dinner which the address was given 
Dr. Walter Williams, Jr. each in- 
itiation the invocation was given Dr. 
Richard McElheny, Counselor and the 
Welcome was given Miss Susan Jane 
Dunkel, chapter President. 

Phi Chapter, Kappa Delta honored 
Dr. Roy Woods with the presentation 
the honor Key. Two other members 
the chapter had previously received this 
key: Dr. Shouse and Professor Vir- 
ginia Foulk, after they had retired. Dr. 
Woods became member Kappa Delta 
1927. the first faculty member 
receive the award while active teach- 
ing. Dr. Woods received his undergraduate 
degree Pehn College Iowa and his 
and PH.D. from University 
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Dr. William McKinley Robinson, Past 


President Kappa 


Society was presented Dr. Wm. 

McKinley Robinson, retired Head the 

Department Rural Life and Education, 

Western Michigan University May 

24, 1961, Beta Chapter, its an- 

nual spring initiation banquet. 

The citation reads part follows: 

Dr. Robinson has had long and dis- 
tinguished record service this uni- 
versity and this community, Coming 
Western Michigan University 1927 
from the United States Office Edu- 
cation, has served for thirty-four years 
the Head the Department Rural 
Life and Education. 

His previous training and service re- 
flect the variety experience character- 
istic his entire professional career. 
After having completed his baccalaure- 


WILLIAM McKINLEY ROBINSON 


Delta Retires 


ate science Hiram College, 
served school principal, superintend- 
ent, and critic model rural school. 
Having gained sound foundation 
public school teaching and administra- 
tion, Dr. Robinson continued advance 
his knowledge and formulate his philoso- 
phy variety institutions, including 
Bowling Green State University, East- 
ern Michigan University, The Univer- 
sity Chicago, The University North 
Carolina, and the University Colo- 
rado. received his Master’s Degree 
and Doctorate from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the field 
Rural 

addition his broad service 
education this country, has served 
special consultant the government 
the Union South Africa prob- 
lems relative rural education. 

Regarding his distinguished service 
Kappa Delta Pi, Dr. Katherine Vickery, 
National Executive Counselor, wrote: 

“Tt was the national convocation 
Kappa Delta March, 1948, that the 
convocation was informed the illness 
served national president for the past 
twenty-four years. seeking replace- 
ment for Dr. McCracken, the Convoca- 
tion turned Dr. Wm. McKinley Rob- 
inson, then serving national Executive 
Counselor. Dr. Robinson had held this 
position the Council since 1942. For 
the next two years, most Dr. Robin- 
son’s thoughts and activities turned to- 
ward enlarging the program Kappa 
Delta Pi. had been deeply concerned 
with student representation the con- 


vocations and the Executive Council. 
Largely because his enthusiasm and 
recommendation, the office Student 
Counselor was created the Spring Mill 
Convocation 1950. Dr. Robinson de- 
clined accept second term presi- 
dent, but has since been helpful the 
Council with committee service. 

“Kappa Delta happy recognize 
Dr. William McKinley Robinson one 
its outstanding leaders the field 
education endorse Beta 
Chapter’s recognition him confer- 
ring upon him the Honor Key the 
Society.” 


and 


Dr, Williams, Executive Secre- 
attended the banquet and 
presented special gift from national head- 
quarters recognition Dr. Robinson’s 
contribution Kappa Delta Pi. 


Among the posts held Dr. Robinson 


his request Dr. Hollis Caswell, 
President Teachers College, Columbia 
University will become President emeritus 
July 1962. has held administra- 
tive posts Teachers College for the 
past years. Dr. Caswell 
cupy new professorship established 
Columbia honor Marshall Field, Jr., 
Chairman the Board Field Enterprises 
Educational 

Dr. Caswell was named president 
Teachers College 1954 after serving five 
years Dean. his new professorship Dr. 
Caswell will devote his time principally 
improving the curriculum, both its 
organization and the materials instruction 
and the education teachers. has 


oc- 


President Caswell Retiring July 1962 


have been president and treasurer, depart- 
ment rural life and education, National 
Education Association; secretary, rural life 
and education section, World Federation 
Education Association; chairman, NEA 
committee the economic status the 
rural teacher; chairman, rural service com- 
mittee, National Congress Parents and 
Teachers; chairman, town and country 
committee, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Michigan; chairman, rural life 
committee, Michigan Congress Parents 
and Teachers; chairman, Michigan com- 
mittee education rural areas; presi- 
dent, Michigan Rural Education Society; 
president (three terms), Council Social 
Agencies Kalamazoo County; president, 
Community Chest Fund, Inc., Kalama- 
zoo, and president, Torch Club Kala- 
mazoo, 

graduate Hiram College and 
holds advanced degrees from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


been chairman the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia professional advisory board for many 
years. his new work will conduct re- 
search work with the Field Enterprises 
provide the basis for the first international 
encyclopedia. 

has been contributor THE 
CATIONAL valued member its 
Editorial Board, and has made many valu- 
able contributions education 
United States and abroad. 

holds honorary doctorates from the 
University Nebraska, Tufts University, 
Northwestern University, and the Univer- 
sity Havana. 

Dr. Caswell has been and will continue 
great force American education. 


| 
ay 


Representation the Alumni Chapters 


Executive Council 


Members Kappa Delta are genu- 
inely interested furthering the purposes 
set forth the By-Laws the Society. 
are continuously seeking the advance- 
ment our membership all 
want not only increase the membership 
but encourage those who have already 
been initiated continue their member- 
ship after leaving the college university 
chapter. order develop continuity 
program and stimulate the growth the 
Society, one has have the opportunity 
gaining insight well the time work 
its projects. 

Due the pressure campus life, col- 
lege student finds himself unable take 
active part would like the program 
Kappa Delta Pi. depends when 
person becomes member the institu- 
tional chapter the length period 
affiliated with the group. Therefore, 
Kappa Delta becomes more meaningful 
after student leaves the campus and enters 
the teaching profession. quite true that 
some alumni continue belong the in- 
stitutional chapters, but very few participate 
planning the program activities, 
their interests vary from those the under- 
graduate students and they longer feel 
part the group. There aren’t many areas 
around which students 
service have common concern. 

vitally important that graduate 
student, now better known “alum- 
nus,” encouraged retain his member- 
ship Kappa Delta Pi. The question arises 
fortunate enough locate near one the 
fifteen alumni groups which are already 
existence, will have problem. Alumni 
have found that once they enter the teach- 


ing profession, they can make more con- 
centrated effort towards accomplishing the 
work Kappa Delta members 
organized groups rather than trying 
develop its goals individual isolated ef- 
forts. And the first alumni chapter was 
organized 1935, with additional groups 
being slowly added nuclei enthusiastic 
Kadelpians request charter. 

The Executive Council has never made 
provision for alumni representative 
member that body who might act 
liaison between institutional chapters and 
alumni groups and thus enrich Kappa Delta 
Pi. committee was appointed the Con- 
vocation 1960 investigate the feasibility 
recommending that alumni represent- 
ative added member the Execu- 
tive Council. The committee has communi- 
cated with the alumni chapter Kappa 
Delta and has found that they feel that 
there need for person whom they 
can with their mutual problems. 
realize that members the Executive 
Council would qualify members 
alumni groups but none the present 
members has actually been designated spe- 
cifically take care alumni questions. 
Such representative could also give greater 
service the institutional chapters pro- 
viding speakers from the alumni groups 
assistance nearby institutional chapters 
projects they are developing other 
phases their program which they might 
help. 

has been suggested that co-ordinator 
would help stimulate and guide the alumni 
groups which have already been established 
and would help organize and install future 
alumni Fifteen such groups are 


very few when there are many potential 
members being initiated into institutional 
chapters. What has happened all this 
educational leadership? too, com- 
munication among chapters might facili- 
tated with alumni representative direct- 
ing the mail. 

Creating the position 
sentative the Executive Council will 
promote interest among the members the 


Beta Psi Chapter, Eastern Uni- 
versity, Charleston, Illinois officially pre- 
sented the Honor Key Dr. Emma Rein- 
hardt special meeting the chapter 
July Dr. Reinhardt has been 
member the Society since 1925. 1931, 
she was instrumental forming the Beta 
Psi Dr. Reinhardt has been Head 
the Education Department since 1935. 


The twenty-third biennial convocation 
Kappa Delta scheduled for its ses- 
sions Purdue University March 29, 
30, 31, the time going 
press the plans were not fully completed 
though action details was scheduled for 
discussion the meeting the Executive 
Council Chicago October 14-15. 
Following final determination arrange- 
ments each chapter will fully informed 
program, representation chapters, 


Dr. Emma Reinhardt Honored 


Twenty-Third Biennial Convocation 


institutional chapters they continue their 
active status members and/or identify- 
ing themselves with organized alumni 
groups. Thus, the 
would help increase the total membership 
and would encourage teachers and future 
teachers who are Kadelpians give 
greater service our 
Chairman the Committee 


She the author textbook Education 
and some magazine articles. 

The award was presented Peggy 
Doneghue, graduate student and former 
President the chapter and Terry Shep- 
herd, president the chapter for 1961-62. 
The presentation address was given Dr. 
Elizabeth Lawson, dean women 
Eastern, 


housing, etc. 

Since the convocation was held Pur- 
due University some years ago the Student 
Union has been enlarged, and expected 
that all the delegates can housed the 
one building. The convocation sessions and 
group meetings have been arranged 
building nearby that physical arrange- 
ments for both the sessions and for indi- 
vidual guests will adjoining buildings. 


Chapter Programs 


Era CHAPTER 


Youngstown University 
Youngstown, Ohio 
1960-1961 

October 1960—Fish Fry, Wick Park 
Pavilion. 

Liaison Agent between Education and In- 
dustry for the Industrial Information In- 
stitute. 

December 10, 1960—Christmas Card 
Party, Strouss Auditorium. (Build 
George Wilcox Scholarship Fund.) 

January Wanamaker, 
Superintendent 
Schools. Special guests 

February 1961—Reading Panel. 

March Wade Shurtleffe, 
Community Relations Director, East Ohio 
Gas Company. 

April 1961—Dr. Olive Woodruff, 
“Meeting Today’s Child His World.” 
Initiation Banquet. 

May 1961—Election and Installa- 
tion Officers. 


Era Omicron CHAPTER 


University Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 
1960-1961 

September 1960—Executive Com- 
mittee meeting. 

October Dr. 
Frank Stallings, Head the Depart- 
ment Education, “Forward Look.” Mr. 
Samuel Noe, Superintendent Louis- 
ville City Schools, 

November 11, 
Summer Travels. Moderator: Dr. 
Oppenheimer. Members: Miss Margaret 


Clayton, Supervisor Jefferson County; 
Mrs, Evelyn McDermott, Member 
Butler High School Faculty. 

December 
gram presented group students 
from University Louisville School 
Music, directed Dr. Walter Dahlin. 

January 13, 1961—Executive Com- 
mittee meeting. 

February 10, 1961—Book Review: Dr. 
Ekstrom. 

March 
Round presented group University 
Louisville Players directed James 
Byrd. 

April 1961—Kappa Delta Lunch- 
eon, Kentucky Hotel. 

April 1961—University Louisville 
Breakfast, Sponsored Kappa Delta Pi. 

April 14, 1961—Tea for Initiates. 

May 12, 1961—Initiation and Installa- 
tion Dinner. Address: Paul 


THETA SIGMA CHAPTER 


District Columbia Teachers College 
Washington, D.C. 
1960-1961 

Theme: “Broadening Our Horizons,” 

September 27, 1960—Reception for 
Freshmen—Dr. Sadie St. Clair. 

October 18, 1960—Business Meeting. 

November 15, 1960—Pledge Cere- 
mony. 

December 16, and 
banquet honoring new 
heads and Frank Reeves. 

February 23, 1961—Executive Meet- 
ing. 

March 1961—Business Meeting— 
Election Officers. 


March 29, 
Aid Carma Mow- 
ruy, NEA. 

April 20, 1961—Pledge Ceremony— 
Installation Officers. 

May 13, 1961—Initiation and banquet 
honoring new 
ture world Sally Butler. 

June 1961—Executive Meeting. 


JACKsONVILLE ALUMNI CHAPTER 


Jacksonville, Florida 
1960-1961 

Theme: “Books for Your Life.” 

December Christmas 
Hester Fisackerly. 

January 13, Life” 
—Dr. Goulding, Professor, Jackson- 
ville University. Initiation Affiliates. 

February 10, 1961—All for Fun—Fun 
for All—Mrs. Constance Cason. 

March 10, 1961—Home Coming— 
“Celebration Golden Anniversary 
Kappa Delta Katherine Vickery, 
National Executive 

April, 1961—Beach Party, Home 
Robert Hutchinson, Ponte Vedra Beach. 
Date announced. 

May 12, 1961—Banquet and Initiation 
New Members. “Books Our Lives” 
—Dr. George Hallam, Professor, 
Jacksonville University. 


PENsACOLA ALUMNI CHAPTER 


Pensacola, Florida 
1960-1961 

September 20, 1960—Business meeting 

November 1960—Dinner meeting 
Pensacola Junior College. Forward 
Look Carl Proehl. 

December 1960—Reception honor- 
ing Escambia County’s interns and direct- 
ing teachers. 

March 1961—Evening meeting— 
business meeting and program observing 


Kappa Delta Chapter. 

May 1961—Dinner meeting honor- 
ing retiring teachers Escambia County 
and the recipient Kappa Delta schol- 
arship award, 


County ALUMNI CHAPTER 


Canton, Ohio 
1960-1961 


Theme: Year Challenge.” 

Monday September 19, 1960—Picnic 
Westbrook Park, Canton, Ohio. Infor- 
mal program and business meeting. Miss 
Helen Reddington chairman. 

Saturday November 1960—Future 
Teachers America Workshop. Guest 
speaker, Dr. Edward Masonbrink, Princi- 
pal, McKinley High School—Address— 
“Your Part Strengthening the Schools 
the Fields Edu- 
cation.” Moderator: Mrs. Jeannette All- 
man. Panelists: Orthopedic—Miss Mary 
Spragg, Canton Public Schools. Speech and 
Hearing Betty Borden, 
Minerva Public Schools. Do- 
leen Heimbuch, Canton Public Schools. 
Sight Florence Hanna, Alli- 
ance Public Schools. Mildred 
Buchanan, Canton Public Schools. General 
Mildred Winderl, 
Lucille Crawford. 

Monday November 1960—Initiation 
new members. Jet Trip Europe.” 
Miss Elizabeth Grove, Alliance, Ohio, 
Chairman Roosevelt School, Canton. 

Wednesday March 1961—Fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebration—Kappa Delta 
Arrangements—Jeannette 

Monday April 24, 1961—Dinner meet- 
ing. Installation new officers. Superin- 
tendent Canton Public Schools Honor 
Teacher Awards, Scholarship Presentation. 
St. Paul Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, Canton, Arrangements—Jean- 
nette Allman, 


Fellowship International Education 
$5,000 Award for Foreign Study and Travel 1962-1963 


KAPPA DELTA 
NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY EDUCATION 


OPEN TO: 


Competent professional workers education and related fields: 


Who are ready undertake significant educational study 
country countries other than the United States. 


Who are prepared spend nine months more residence 
abroad pursuit the study. 


Who have reached stage professional life equivalent doc- 
toral status who have completed the doctorate. 


Who possess are willing acquire some knowledge the 
countries visited and acquaintance with the language, 
needed. 


Who have the experience and preparation necessary undertake 
the study and contribute international cultural understanding. 


Who are holding who expect hold positions for which the 
above study and travel will helpful. 


Who are American citizens. 


APPLY TO: 


Dr. Florence Stratemeyer, Chairman 
Committee Fellowship International Education 
Box 523, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Application blanks available request 
Final date for filing application data: January 1962 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION MONOGRAPHS PREVIOUS FELLOWS 


No. Joseph Justman, THE ITALIAN PEOPLE AND THEIR SCHOOLS, $1.00 


No. Franklin Parker, AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA, $1.75 


No. Harry Passow, SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR ALL—THE ENGLISH 
PROACH, $1.75 


No. Kent Pillsbury, UNESCO EDUCATION ACTION: FIELD STUDY THE 
UNESCO DEPARTMENT EDUCATION (To published early 1962. Prob- 
able price $1.75) 


No. Glaydon Robbins, TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 1961 (To published early 1962) 


No. may ordered from Kappa Delta Pi, 238 East Perry Street, Tiffin. Ohio. 
Nos. and and succeeding volumes (to announced) may ordered 


from The Ohio State University Press, 164 West Nineteenth Avenue, Columbus 
10, Ohio. 


blanks must ap- 
proved chapter 
officer and the Re- 
recorder-Treasurer 
the Society. 


The honor key not 
applied for the 
recipient, but 
sued for distin- 
guished service only 
special vote 
the Executive Coun- 
cil upon recommen- 
dation institu- 
tional Chapter, and 
must approved 
special 
vided for 
pose, before any 
honor key may 
released. 


Checks and money 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson and 
Auld Company, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


PRICE LIST 


Badge with ring No. No. No. No. 
$3.50 $4.50 $6.00 $7.50 


Guard Pins 


Single Double 
Letter 


Crown Set Pearl ....... 14.00 


TAXES 


To prices quoted must 
added Federal Tax 
additicn, a sales or use 
tax is charged in some 
states as indicated: 
Alabama, 3%; Arizona, 
3%; Arkansas, 3%; Cali- 
fornia. 3%; Colorado, 
2%; Connecticut, 3'/2%; 
District Columbia, 
2%; Florida, 3%; Geor- 
gia, 3%; Illinois, 32%; 
lowa, 2%; Kansas, 2!/2%; 
Kentucky, 
ana, Maryland, 3%; 
Michigan, 4%; Missis- 
sippi, 3%, Missouri, 2%; 
Nevada, 2%; New Mex- 
ico, 2%; North Caro- 
lina, 3%; North Dakota, 
2%; Ohio, 3%; Okla- 
homa, 2%; Pennsylvania, 
4%; Rhode Island, 3%; 
South Carolina, 3%; 
South Dakota, 2%; Ten- 
nessee, 3%; Texas, 
Utah, Washing- 
ton, 4%; West Virginia, 
3%: 
Also, Champaign City 
added to any jewelery 
going into the City 
Champaign, 


Since State taxes vary 
from time to time, 
officers should make 
check on the taxes in 
their own states to de- 
termine the amount 
which must be paid. 


Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Button, 


Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Pin, yellow 


You may use the No. Charm, at- 
tached the following accessories, the prices 
given below addition the prices the Charm 
you select. 


Snake tie chain with adjustable bar, yellow gold- 


Neck Chain, yellow gold-filled, 18” long ........ 1.75 


*Black Silk Neck Cord, with yellow gold-filled at- 


This item longer supplied. 


School Reform the: Union 
Soviet Socialist Republics 


During its December session, the su- 
preme soviet approved the theses “the 
strengthening the liaison between schools 
and daily life and the development the 
school system.” considered necessary 
that children should trained, from their 
very first years school, the idea that 
they should participate useful social work 
and that, therefore, all their studies should 
linked with productive work the na- 
tional economy, Consequently, education 
reorganized the following manner: 
General compulsory education years 
the age 15-16 years, all young people 
will participate productive work while 
completing their secondary instruction. IT. 
The law makes provision for three types 
complete secondary schools: (a) schools for 
workers and rural youth (duration years) 
intended for those who enter directly into 
the national economy; provision made 
for the working week day reduced 
facilitate their studies; these schools will 
provide complete general secondary edu- 
cation and will enable their pupils im- 
prove their knowledge their chosen trade 
(b) general polytechnical and trade schools 
with vocational training organized sub- 
jects (duration years), for those who 
will continue their studies full-time com- 
pletion the 8-year school (two thirds 
the time will devoted general educa- 


tion and the rest vocational training and 
productive work; (c) the technicums 
and other specialized secondary education 
establishments which, while giving gen- 
eral training, also prepare for particular 
vocational qualification, III, With regard 
higher institutions and universities, priority 
for admission will given those candi- 
dates who have undertaken period 
practical work, Evening and correspond- 
ence courses higher studies will de- 
veloped. Finally, the students large 
number higher education establishments 
will expected divide their time be- 
tween theoretical studies 
work their particular field during the 
first two years; after this period they will 
allowed devote all their time their 
studies. For students 
courses are complex and who much lab- 
oratory work, the participation produc- 
tion will excused during the first two 
three years and postponed until 
Teacher training must improved such 
way that future primary teachers will 
trained higher education institutions. 
IV. The reform, which must take into ac- 
count both national and local particulari- 
ties, will inaugurated within three 
five years from the school year 1959- 
1960. 

—Bulletin the International Bureau 

Education, No, 130, 1959, page 16. 
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